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CHAPTER I. 
THROUGH THE CONSERVATORY. 
re Ar R. WILLIAM SIMPSON la- 
| boriously ascended the stairs 
LY leading from the kitchen of 
' No. 39 Hamilton Square. He 
breathed somewhat stertorously, as be- 
came a man whose rounded proportions 
were one of his chief assets in the labor 
market. 

He was called “William” by his em- 
ployer, Mr. Leroy; “Monsieur Guil- 
laume” by the chef, and “Mr. Simp- 
son,” by all the lesser lights in the hie- 
rarchy of the servants’ quarter. It was 
but a proper dispensation on the part of 
Providence to have bestowed on him 
the swelling girth of the ideal butler. 

“Leave the door. well open,” he called 
back over his shoulder. “I’ve never 
known such a night.” 


His voice was touched with a certain 
peevishness. Among the few eccen- 
tricities of his master—those blots that 
will be found even in the best of natures 
—was this insistence on the locking 
every night of the gate at the bottom of 
what was termed the garden—a narrow 
stretch of anemic grass, planted with 
a few depressing plane trees now leaf- 
less—that ended abruptly in a fourteen- 
foot wall. This wall, crowned at the top 
with a formidable array of iron spikes, 
separated the luxurious establishment of 
No. 39 from a horrible huddled mass of 
dilapidated tenements. 

It was one of those architectural eye- 
sores which are sometimes permitted to 
remain in a modern American city— 
houses that should have been torn down 
years ago, only that the owners lack the 
financial resources or the vision to re- 
place them with more sanitary struc- 
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tures, or else that they prefer to squeeze 
every possible dollar out of the old 
shacks as long as the city authorities will 
permit them to do so. 

Whatever the economic explanation, 
the fact remains that the fourteen-foot 
wall in question formed the barrier be- 
tween the shacks and tenement houses 
in the squalid slum street known as 
Logan Place, and the brick tool house 
in which a long conservatory, running 
up one side of the garden to the fash- 
ionable Leroy residence, ended. 

“If you were a burglar, William,” 
Mr. Leroy had explained, “you would 
live in one of those houses. If you 
were a conscientious burglar, that is. 
Just as the hard-working tradesman 
lives over his shop, so you would wish 
to be right in the middle of your source 
of supply.” 

Mr. Leroy would have his joke. Wil- 
liam, whose placid British sense of hu- 
mor was not overdeveloped, was not 
quite sure if this were not another blot 
on the place; but there was no gainsay- 
ing the soundness of his argument. To 
allow slums to exist cheek by jowl with 
the residences of the “better people” 
was obviously to attract undesirables to 
the neighborhood, and so, a little unwill- 
ingly, he had to consent to the arrange- 
ment by which it became his duty, pre- 
cisely at nine o’clock, to see to the lock- 
ing of the gate that formed the barrier 
between the “haves” and the “have- 
nots.” 

There was a slight fog, and it was 
faining heavily, as the butler, with an 
umbrella shielding his head and a pair 
of rubbers protecting his feet, shuffled 
down the narrow path, guided through 
the murk by the light that came through 
the open kitchen door. 

He had reached a point within a few 
feet of the gate, and had already pro- 
duced the key from his pocket, when he 
stopped abruptly, starting to the right 
of him with an air of bewilderment. 

“Well, I’m blessed!” he muttered. 


The beam of light from the kitchen 
door faintly lit up the interior of the 
conservatory. Was he the victim of an 
illusion, or had he seen some one—a 
mere shadow—pass for a moment from 
the tool house to the conservatory and 
then back again? 

He rubbed his eyes with his um- 
brellaless hand. He was not given to 
“seeing things ;” and yet for a moment, 
he could almost have sworn that some- 
body—or something—had appeared and 
disappeared behind those glass panes. 

Suddenly, feeling that the whole posi- 
tion was one unsuited to his dignity—a 
dignity that required the support of 
solid, material things and turned away 
from the supernatural as almost inde- 
cent—he gave himself a shake, and with 
an exclamation that sounded like 
“G-r-r,” stepped forward quickly and, 
crossing the grass, peered through into 
the conservatory. 

Nothing was to be seen, except the 
ordered profusion of palms and ferns 
and flowers. But in his way Mr. Simp- 
son was a very thorough man, and in- 
stead of dismissing the matter instantly, 
he produced from his pocket an electric 
torch and flashed it through the glass. 
The whole interior of the tool house 
became visible. Not a thing could have 
escaped the searching light of the lamp, 
and Mr. Simpson’s eyes. Assuredly 
there was no human being in the tool 
house. It seemed quite obvious that, 
for once, his eyes and the gathering fog 
and glistening curtain of rain had 
played him a trick. 

“Nerves!” he muttered to himself, as 
he made his way back to the house. 
“Next time Doctor Graham calls on the 
master, I'll ask him for a prescription. 
A sedative, that’s what I want.” 

He was so pleased with having res- 
cued the word “sedative” from the dust 
heap of his memory, that he had almost 
forgotten the incident by the time he 
reached the house, and when the page 
boy officiously pushed his favorite chair 
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into position, he sank into it with the 
air of an invalid qualifying for a neu- 
rasthenic cure. 

“T was observing as you came in, Mr. 
Simpson,” exclaimed the housekeeper in 
a doleful voice, “that this will be a very 
different situation when Miss Ethel 
Newland becomes Mrs. Leroy.” 

“It may, and again it may not,” the 
butler replied judicially. “But I’ve yet 
to learn that she will be Mrs. Leroy. 
That her family would. like her to be, 
everybody knows. They’re ruining 
themselves, so as she can go everywhere 
he goes. That charity féte to-night at 
the Olympic ballroom—TI see by to-day’s 
paper that her dress must have cost a 
mint of money. The Newlands can’t 
stand the pace, unless she lands him 
quick.” 

Outside, the rain continued to fall in 
pitiless torrents. From the miserable 
slum upon which the stately, exclusive 
houses of Hamilton Square turned their 
backs came the nightly sordid chorus of 
revelry and pain. A man’s voice caroled 
drunkenly; the neighborhood still pat- 
ronized saloons where a wretched brand 
of rotgut was sold at fifty cents a drink, 
and no matter what else was dispensed 
with, liquor was always freely consumed. 
A woman screamed. The wail of a 
neglected child could be heard, protest- 
ing against the misery into which it had 
been born; but Hamilton Square, 
wrapped in luxurious comfort, declined 
even to think about anything so unpleas- 
ant and distressing. 

Suddenly something strange took 
place outside. There was the sound of 
a click, and then stealthily out of the 
tool house a figure crept into the con- 
servatory—a figure that was a mere 
shadow. For a second it paused. 

“Curse that old fool, William, for 
keeping me out here so long,” it mut- 
tered. 

Down beneath the roof of glass the 
shadow glided, showing itself—when it 
came within the ray of light that filtered 


through the kitchen shutters—to be the 
figure of a man, a curious, almost bi- 
zarre figure, dressed in_ tight-fitting 
trousers, a sweater, and a common cloth 
cap, with feet, that trod noiselessly in- 
cased in the soft, yielding shoes of the 
boxing ring. Seen at first through the 
glistening glass, his costume made him 
blurred and indistinct, but now as the 
light touched him, he became for a mo- 
ment a man standing close on six feet, 
splendidly built, moving with the lithe, 
agile grace of a trained athlete. 

At the end of the conservatory, a 
door gave admittance to the house; 
opening this without a sound, he passed 
within, and then, as if repeating a ma- 
neuver with which he was very famil- 
iar, turned to the right up a flight of 
stairs. 

Arrived at the fourth floor, at the 
top of the house, he felt with his hand 
along the wall. Something seemed to 
slide silently away before him, and he 
pressed forward. He was now stand- 
ing in impenetrable blackness. Then, 
putting out his hand, he touched a 
switch, and a room sprang into view. 

It was a large room, possessing two 
curious features. It had no door, and 
no windows. [xcept for a deep-piled 
carpet, a camp bed, a few wall hangings, 
and a small, collapsible table, it had no 
furniture in the ordinary sense. And 
yet it was crammed with articles of 
priceless worth. China from the Far 
East that had survived miraculously 
the passing of ten centuries; cups of so 
delicate a substance that they seemed as 
if they must break on being touched; 
gold and silver flagons blazing with jew- 
els; and all these lay about the floor 
or on the mantelpiece without order, as 
if they had been set down carelessly by 
an owner who had no knowledge of their 
value. 

The man looked about him, then tak- 
ing off his cap flung it to the floor, and 
raising his long arms about his head 
stretched himself. The gesture showed 
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off to perfection the lines of his perfect 
body. -His dark, handsome, clean- 
shaven face broke into a smile that 
somehow or other masked the look in 
the close-set, acquisitive eyes, that both 
in color and expression were like hard, 
blue steel, and gave to his features the 
frankness of a jovial schoolboy. 

“A near thing—a very near thing,” he 
exclaimed aloud. “What a woman!” 

He looked half humorously, half rue- 
fully at his gloved right hand. There 
was a slit in the back about a sixth of 
an inch long, and the edges of this slit 
were stained with blood. 

He tore off the glove, letting it drop 
at his feet, and examined the skin of 
his hand. The wound, which had been 
made with some sharp, pointed instru- 
ment, had stopped bleeding. Going 
across to a washbasin, he turned on the 
water and cleansed it thoroughly. Then, 
drying it with care, he painted it with 
some chemical substance, which formed 
a film over the cicatrice. After waiting 
a few minutes, he produced from a 
drawer a box of grease paints. When 
a moment later he held his hand up to 
the light, the wound, at a distance, 
seemed to have disappeared. 

“And now, let’s have a look at them,” 
he muttered. 

Thrusting his hand under his sweater, 
he pulled out a long string of something 
that glowed and glistened in the electric 
light. He held it up by two fingers, and 
a cascade of shimmering pearls unrolled 
themselves in all the purity of their 
beauty. 

He stood gazing at them a moment, 
his head a little to the side, as if ap- 
praising their value. 

“A quarter of a million dollars—that’s 
what you’re worth, my beauties, and 
when I’ve dressed you up a little, and 
changed your order, you'll grace the 
neck of the most beautiful girl in the 
world.” He laughed suddenly. “Fancy 
you hanging round the long throat of 
Mrs. Ben Leverton! Almozt literally 


casting pearls before swine—the swine 
which old man Leverton kills and packs, 
and out of which he bought Mrs. Ben.” 

He was frankly amused at his own 
satirical humor. Then his face changed, 
becoming almost tender. 

“But when Ethel wears them! By 
Jove! If it wasn’t for the risk, I’d give 
them to her to-night.” 

He paused a moment, and then shak- 
ing his head, made a movement with 
his hand and, as if practicing some trick 
of legerdemain, caused the string of 
pearls to disappear. Among the litter 
on the mantelpiece above the electric 
stove was a large common tin cash box. 
Opening this, he let the string of pearls 
trickle from his fingers within. Then, 
closing the box, he looked at a watch 
that hung suspended from a nail on the 
wall. It was twenty minutes to ten. 

“T’ve got less than an hour to change 
and get to the Olympic,” he exclaimed. 

Stepping quickly across the room, un- 
dressing as he moved, he opened a suit 
case and dragged out the contents. 
With the swiftness and ease which 
characterized his every moment, he com- 
pleted his toilet. At the end of five 
minutes he stood in front of a small 
Florentine-framed mirror, in evening 
dress. Except for the features of the 
man, it would have been difficult to 
realize that this was the same person 
who had stepped into the room a few 
minutes before in a sweater and a com- 
mon cloth cap. He made a grimace at 
himself in the glass. 

“Good evening, Mr. Leroy!” he ex- 
claimed. “And now for Costumer 
Abrahams and the Charity Féte—and 
Ethel !” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE CHARITY FETE. 


OF the thousand-odd guests who at- 

tended the Charity Féte in the 
huge ballroom of the Olympic Hotel, it 
is safe to say that not ninety per cent 
recollected the name of the particular 
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charity which was the nominal reason 
for the entertainment. All that con- 
cerned them was that the féte was 
patronized by the best people in society, 
and that it gave them the opportunity 
to display their taste and their wealth 
in the utmost profusion. 

For weeks costumers had reaped a 
golden harvest in executing fancy 
dresses of every period of history, and 
now the night had arrived when the 
results of their exertions were to be dis- 
played. Already photographs of some 
of the most notable personages in their 
costumes had been published, and this 
had only served to heighten the excite- 
ment, rousing, as it did, the spirit of 
competition and contention. 

At ten o’clok a long line of limousines 
on their way to the Olympic completely 
blocked all the neighboring streets, and 
the head door man, who was said to 
know the name and status of everybody 
in the social register as familiarly as 
most of us know the alphabet, was busy 
admitting Elizabethan lords and Jadies, 
colonial belles, Oriental potentates and 
princesses, and filmy-robed creatures of 
fairyland, knights, jesters, and other 
characters of history, romance, folk- 
lore, and fable. 

Amid all this excitement one figure 
alone seemed to be oblivious of his sur- 
roundings. He stood with his back to a 
marble pillar, towering head and shoul- 
ders above the jostling crowd. His eyes 
were fixed on the doorway through 
which the newly arriving guests must 
pass, and with his somber face—rugged 
and purposeful—he expressed an atti- 
tude of brooding detachment, which was 
enhanced by his Puritan dress. 

All around him laughter and small 
talk ebbed and flowed. In this butter- 
fly world that had been created for the 
amusement of a night, he stood there, a 
man apart. Apparently he knew no- 
body, or if he did, he was too immersed 
in his own thoughts to recognize friend 
Or acquaintance. 


“What the devil’s Harry Markham 
doing in this giddy throng?” a man a 
few feet away whispered to his com- 
panion. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 
“Don’t ask me riddles. Nobody knows 
why Markham does any of the things he 
does—why he’s a small-salaried, always- 
broke law clerk, instead of leading a 
party of lumbermen through the back- 
woods. Unless it’s pure cussedness.” 

As they turned away, as if dismiss- 
ing a somewhat uninteresting subject 
of discussion, a change came over 
Markham’s face. The clouded blue eyes 
lit up with a sudden gleam; every fea- 
ture seemed to awaken; the color 
mounted to his cheeks, and he plunged 
at once into the crowd. His objective 
was the doorway through which an eld- 
erly gentleman in ordinary evening 
dress, with a young lady in costume on 
his arm, had just made his appearance. 

“Good evening, Mr. Newland. How 
do you do, Miss Ethel? You haven’t 
brought yourself to dress for this show, 
then, sir ?”’ 

Mr. Newland’s manner was frigidly 
polite. “I tell everybody that I ama 
poor gentleman of the silk-shirt period,” 
he explained. “Come, Ethel, we mustn’t 
detain Mr. Markham.” 

The young man ignored the implied 
dismissal and turned to the girl. “I was 
hoping to have the pleasure of a dance 
with you, Miss Newland.” 

The perfect, classic beauty of Ethel 
Newland’s face—she was said to have 
been photographed and painted more 
than any other débutante in society— 
was set off by an expression of cold 
hauteur, emphasized now by the powder 
and patches of the eighteenth-century 
costume she had selected. For one mo- 
ment her eyes, as they turned to him, 
seemed to give the lie to her manner, 
but before she could speak her father 
broke in. 

“My daughter’s program is full,” he 
said quietly; then, in a half aside he 
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added: “Mr. Leroy doesn’t seem to 
have put in an appearance yet, Ethel.” 

For an instant Ethel’s eyes sought 
Markham’s, with a look of piteous ap- 
peal. Oh, if he would only understand 
and not torture her as he was torturing 
himself! Life was sacrifice. Why 
didn’t he understand? She had her 
duty to do to her father, to her family. 
If only Markham had been as rich as 
—as Mr. Leroy, for example, instead 
of poor and prospectless, how different 
the world might have been for them 
both! 

“Say, Mr. Newland, you've got a pull 
on all these back-number times, and I’d 
be obliged if you’d just cast your eye 
over me and tell me what I am?” 

As Markham flushed under the de- 
liberate snub he had received, a tall man 
with a thin, hatchet face, dressed in the 
jerkin and hood of the days of King 
John, touched Mr. Newland on the arm. 
His features were portentously grave. 

“You see, I went to Abrahams, the 
costumer, and there was an actor fellow 
there, whom I’d met down in New York, 
and he said he’d fix me up properly. 
But he never told what I was supposed 
to represent.” 

Mr. Newland regarded him with un- 
disgused amusement. “Your dress is 
that of a swineherd of the twelfth cen- 
tury, Mr. Leverton,” he answered. 

The pork-packer’s solemnity van- 
ished in a moment, and he rubbed his 
hands together appreciatively. ‘Say, 
that’s real cute. It’s just the right top- 
ical dress-up for me. I guess I know 
more about pigs and kill more of them 
than anybody else on this continent.” 
He stood for a moment as if lost in a 
trance of delight. 

“You ought to be photographed, Mr. 
Leverton, and use the reproduction as 
an advertisement for a new line in 
breakfast bacon.” It was Ethel New- 
land who spoke, her voice coldly iron- 
ical. 

Mr. Leverton turned to her quickly, 


his gray eyes keen and appreciative. 
“That’s a real good notion of yours, 
Miss Ethel. It’d go every time. The 
advertising matter would be great—old 
English forest, Robin Hood, and all that 
—the bacon of our ancestors. I tell 
you, it would be a great stunt, Miss 
Ethel.” 

The complete simplicity of the pork 
baron touched some kindly chord in 
Ethel Newland’s heart. Her eyes sof- 
tened, and her cold beauty was warmed 
and illumined by a smile. Markham, 
watching her, would have given the 
world for one such look. Even Mr. 
Leverton forgot his business under the 
influence of that transformation. 

“And I’ve got to tell you, Miss Ethel, 
that you’re the belle of the ball,” he 
said. 

“T suppose Mrs. Ben Leverton isn’t 
here, then,’ she questioned mischie- 
vously. 

“No, Sadie hasn’t got through with 
her toilet yet. It'll be something great, 
I expect. She’s the queen of Charles 
the First—the one that had his head 
cut off. That’s why I had to buy her 
those pearls.” 

“Oh, of course. I saw you had 
purchased the Warrington necklace,” 
Mr. Newland interrupted. “They were 
once worn by the queen.” 

“T guess that’s why they ran me up 
to a quarter of a million dollars. But 
Sadie got stuck on them, and they had 
to be hers for keeps.” 

As Mr. Newland and Ethel were 
moving on toward the ballroom, there 
was a sudden commotion at the foot 
of the grand staircase. A woman’s 
voice, loud and strident, became audi- 
ble above the confused murmur of the 
crowd. Instinctively people moved to- 
ward the spot, while every head was 
craned in the same direction. 

“T wonder what the disturbance is 
about,” Mr. Newland murmured. 

Ben Leverton at their side unexpect- 
edly supplied the information. 
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“That’s Sadie,” he said emphatically, 
“and I reckon she’s put out about some- 
thing.” 

That she was put out was only too 
evident, for her voice rose crescendo, 

“T tell you I’ve been robbed, and I’ve 
been waiting there in my suite for you 
to find my husband, and you do noth- 
ing.” 

Apparently the manager of the hotel 
was the object of this diatribe, for pres- 
ently a lane opened in the crowd, and a 
somewhat nervous foreigner appeared, 
being driven, not unlike a leaf in a 
storm, before a small, energetic woman, 
whose face expressed her furious in- 
dignation. 

‘“Madame’s husband is here,” pro- 
tested the manager soothingly. “It will 
be all right. We have given the neces- 
sary information to the police, and the 
detective bureau has the matter in hand.” 

“What's the trouble, Sadie?” Mr. 
Leverton snapped, sweeping the man- 
ager aside. 

“Oh, thank goodness you're there, 
Ben! I’ve never wanted you so much 
in my life.” The little woman was 
clearly very near to tears. 

Her husband patted her consolingly. 
“What's it all about, anyway?” he said. 
“Tl fix thngs straight for you, little 
woman. I guess that’s what I’m for.” 

“I’ve been robbed, Ben. The neck- 
lace Her emotion stifled the flow 
of her explanation. 

“You’ve dropped it smewhere,” Mr. 
Leverton answered promptly. ‘Don’t 
you worry, they’ll turn up somewhere, 
or if they don’t, we'll get some more.” 
Apparently his remarks were ill-judged, 
for Mrs. Leverton’s eyes flashed omi- 
nously, and she turned on him angrily. 
“Don’t be a fool, Ben. They were a 
queen’s pearls, and I had to have them 
for to-night.” 

The pork magnate stuck his hands 
into the broad leather belt that confined 
his waist. 

“Likely as not she had more than 


one necklace. You've only to say the 
word, Sadie, and I’ll go and hunt round 
and get another; but anyway, let’s make 
sure first that they’re gone.” 

She pushed him aside with a gesture 
of irritation. “I tell you they’ve been 
stolen. My room’s been burgled.” 

Mr. Leverton remained unmoved. 
“You can’t be sure of that, unless you 
saw them being lifted. They’re prob- 
ably around there somewhere.” 

She stamped her foot with impatience. 
“If you'll stop driveling, Ben, I'll tell 
you,” she burst out. “I saw them taken 
and the man who took them.” 

Mr. Leverton gave expression to a 
low whistle of surprise, and his man- 
ner at once became alert. “Go on, 
Sadie,” he said. 

“My maid had just finished my hair. 
I had got well ahead with my toilet, and 
I thought I’d just see that there was 
nothing missing. In the sitting room 
was the list I had had drawn up by that 
historical costume expert—everything 
complete that the queen wore—and I 
thought I’d check it. When I left the 
room the necklace was on my dressing 
table.” 

A crowd of people had collected 
round the millionaire and his wife, and 
were lsitening in rapt silence. 

“When I got back to the room,” Mrs. 
Leverton went on, her voice breaking 
oddly, “I was fit to scream. I tell you, 
it scared me some. There was a man 
standing there dressed in a dark jersey 
and tight-fitting trousers, and some sort 
of dark kid boots. He had a cloth cap 
pulled well over his face and a mask 
over his eyes.” 

Unstrung as she was by the experi- 
ence she had gone through, she was 
not beyond feeling a certain compensa- 
tion in the interest her narrative was 
clearly exciting. She paused now, as 
if for dramatic effect. 

“What did you do, Mrs. Leverton?” 
Ethel Newland inquired. 

“He’d his back to me, and I don’t 
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think he’d seen me. I crept toward the 
telephone and was just going to pick 
up the receiver to give the alarm when 
he turned suddenly and grabbed me by 
the wrist.” Tears of intense vexation 
gathered in her eyes at the remembrance. 
“Oh, he startled me so that I could not 
even cry out! Somehow, he seemed to 
hypnotize me. I know I wanted to 
scream, but I just couldn’t. He dragged 
me across the room to the dressing table 
and there, as cool as you please, he 
picked up the necklace.” 

The interest of her 
breathless. 

“IT came to life then. There was a 
little jeweled dagger on the dressing 
table. I use it to open envelopes—a 
sort of paper knife. I snatched it up. 
and jabbed it into the back of his closed 
hand. The next moment he had flung 
me backward on to the floor and had 
switched off the light.” 

Ethel Newland felt her father touch 
her arm. 

“Leroy’s here,” he whispered. 

A shadow seemed to pass across 
Ethel’s face. She knew what that whis- 
pered warning implied. She was to get 
back to what her father called “the real- 
ities of life’—those realities on the altar 
of which she was to be sacrificed in or- 
der that the wealth of Larry Leroy 
might be poured int the empty veins 
of the Newland fortunes and the aris- 
tocratic family revived with the money 
of her future husband. She was to be 
sold, and though the idea did not ter- 
rify her very much normally, schooled 
as she was in the selfish doctrines of 
her father, to-night somehow she shrank 
from the whole intrigue. Amid the sea 
of faces, one stood out, pained and trou- 
bled, a look of entreaty in his blue eyes 
—Harry Markham’s. Deliberately she 
forced herself to turn from it. She had 
her duty to do. 

“How do you do, Mr. Newland? 
How do you do, Miss Ethel?” 

His pleasant, familiar voice was in 


audience was 
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her ear, and almost from habit she 
smiled up at him. 

“And who are you?” she said, study- 
ing his costume. 

“Claude Duval, highwayman of the 
days of Charles the Second,” he an- 
swered. “But what’s the trouble_here? 
An unprecedented slump in the price of 
pork? Mrs, Ben Leverton looks a trifle 
upset.” 

:thel motioned him to be silent. She 
wanted to hear the end of Mrs. Lever- 
ton’s adventure. 

“Fe went through the window,” she 
was saying, “but I should know him 
again by his laugh and the mark I left 
on the back of his right hand:” 

“Shades of Shem, Ham, and Japhet— 
especially Ham!—what’s this thrilling 
story she’s been telling?” Leroy whis- 
pered. 

Ethel explained briefly. 

“\What—the Warrington pearls!’ Le- 
roy exclaimed, and then suddenly burst 
out into a low laugh. 

The next instant Ethel, to her amaze- 
ment, saw Mrs. Leverton rush toward 
her, pushing aside the people who in- 
tervened, and seize Leroy by the arm. 

“Would you mind removing your 
glove, sir?” she exclaimed. 

She stood there, her strongly marked 
features full of purpose and determina- 
tion. Leroy looked down at her with 
a smile. 

“Why, oh queen?” he asked. 

“Because you laughed just now, and 
I’ve heard that laugh before, to-night. 
You will please remove your glove.” 

For one second Leroy hesitated. 
Watching his face, Ethel saw his eyes 
—the one feature of his face to which 
she took objection—harden and narrow. 
Then he laughed gayly. 

“Certainly, if you wish it. 
refuse anything to a queen?’ 
plained. 

Then slowly and deliberately he be- 
gan to draw off his glove. 


Who could 
> he ex- 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE GYPSY. 
(COULD the scene in the Olympic ball- 


room have been viewed from 
above, it would have appeared as some 
incident in an elaborately set drama. 
The marble-decorated hall of the hotel 
into which the grand staircase sloped 
effectively, the two or three hundred 
persons of both sexes in costumes bor- 
rowed from every period of history, 
drama, and fiction, the blaze of color 
and the glitter of jewels—all these deco- 
rative effects led the eye naturally, as 
it were, to a focus on the space in which 
Lawrence Leroy stood, calmly smiling 
down on the purposeful figure of Mrs. 
Leverton. 

The audience held its breath, not in 
anticipation of any sensational dénoue- 
ment that would justify the charges 
brought by the pork king’s wife, but 
with that feeling of shocked excitement 
in which persons witness the social 
of others. Nobody, they 


gaucheries 
told themselves, but Mrs. Ben Leverton, 
whose breeding was in inverse propor- 
tion to her wealth, would have dared to 


make a scene of this kind. To accuse a 
person of such established social promi- 
nence as Mr. Leroy—Mr. Leroy, the 
millionaire, as some called him, whose 
house in Hamilton Square was almost as 
well known as the Olympic Hotel, so nu- 
merous were his entertainments during 
the season and so extensive his list of 
guests—to accuse such a man publicly 
of having burgled her bedroom and to 
demand that he should clear himself 
then and there by ungloving his right 
hand and demonstrating that it did not 
bear the mark of the toy dagger she had 
wielded so effectively—well, it was 
wretchedly bad taste, of course, but it 
did create quite an interesting and ex- 
citing situation for which they were not 
ungrateful. 

“T think, Mrs. Leverton, this has gone 
quite far enough. This is neither the 
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place nor the time for such extrava- 
ganza:” 

It was Mr. Newland who spoke. He, 
at least, did not share the almost uni- 
versal desire that the drama should be 
played out to the end. Life was ex- 
asperating enough for him with his pride 
and his poverty, without having the man 
he had selected as his future son-in-law 
made the central figure of such a scene. 

Mrs. Leverton turned on him furi- 
ously. “I know what I’m about, Mr. 
Newland,” she exclaimed. “I’m just 
asking this gentleman take his glove off 
and let me look at his hand. I guess 
there’s nothing in that to make a song 
about.” 

For a moment all eyes became focused 
on the white-haired, aristocratic-looking 
old man, who in a flamboyant age kept 
alive a tradition of fine manners and 
caustic wit. For once in his life he 
seemed to have lost his dignified air of 
indifference; his cheeks flushed and he 
floundered in his speech. 

“As a friend of Mr. Leroy’s, I—I 
regard all this as an imposition on his 
good nature.” 

“Don’t, please, trouble yourself on 
my account, Mr. Newland. I’m only too 
delighted to gratify Mrs. Leverton’s 
lightest whim.” 

Leroy broke into the conversation 
with his pleasant laugh. He stood there 
perfectly at his ease, pulling at the 
gauntleted glove that he wore in the 
character of Claude Duval. 

“T’ll satisfy her at once. There, your 
majesty; my hand is at your disposal.” 

He laid the hand he had bared, with 
its long fingers, on Mrs. Leverton’s arm. 
She gave one glance at it, and then 
turned away, tears of mortification 
swimming in her eyes. There was not 
a mark upon the skin. 

“I’m sorry,” she muttered. 

“Don’t, please, give the matter an- 
other thought, Mrs. Leverton,” Leroy 
replied earnestly. “I can quite under- 
stand how you must feel about the loss 
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of your historic pearls. I only wish I 
could be so fortunate as to help you to 
recover them.” 

From the great ballroom came the 
opening strains of a waltz. Leroy, slip- 
pitfg on his gauntlet, made straight to 
where Ethel Newland was standing. 

“Now that my character is cleared, 
Miss Newland, you will keep your 
promise of giving me the first dance, 
won't you?” 

With an air of proprietorship, he 
passed her unresisting hand through his 
arm, and led her through the press that 
was flowing toward the dancing floor. 
The tall figure in the Puritan dress 
watched them as they disappeared, and 
then turned away with a most un- 
Puritan exclamation. 

For Harry Markham, the ball was 
over; the scene had lost its savor. The 
much-needed money that he had in- 
vested in his simple costume had been 
spent in vain. Ethel would have noth- 
ing to do with him. Her father had 
made it as clear as noonday that he no 
longer desired his acquaintance, and his 
daughter had not uttered a word in 
protest. Her silence could have meant 
nothing else but acquiescence in the ver- 
dict. 

He was too poor, too homely, too 
clumsy, he told himself bitterly. Le- 
roy with his good looks and his money 
—what chance had he against such a 
rival? As a boy he had known and 
loved her, and he had thought—but he 
saw now that the hopes he had cher- 
ished all these years had been mere de- 
lusions. 

Hardly looking where he was going, 
he elbowed his way toward the door. 
His one desire was to escape from the 
scene which had witnessed the ruin of 
his hopes. 

“Oh! la-la! What a big, clumsy Puri- 
tan! And how cross he is!” 

Somebody against whom he _ had 
floundered was speaking. He looked 
down to see by his side a woman dressed 


as a gypsy, a woman of about thirty, 
dark-haired and picturesque, with eyes 
that glowed with a curious brilliancy in 
her pale face. She was smiling up at 
him, and to Markham there seemed 
something pitiful in that smile, for the 
woman’s features, save for those spar- 
kling dilated eyes, were tired and wan 
and weary. 

“T beg your pardon,” he stammered. 
“IT hope I have not hurt you. I was 
{fying to get out of this.” 

She put her hand upon his arm. 
“Don't,” she said, “don’t go, Mr. Mark- 
ham. You are big enough not to give 
up a fight in the first round.” 

He started. What did she mean? 
How had she guessed what was passing 
in his mind? How did she know his 
name? Never to his knowledge had he 
set eyes on her before. 

She saw his perplexity and laughed 
softly. “How did I know your name? 
I heard Mr. Newland call you by it just 
now, when you were told that there were 
no dances for you with the beautiful 
Miss Ethel. For the rest—don’t you see, 
I’m a gypsy?” 

He forced himself to smile, though his 
whole nature revolted against this dis- 
section of his secret thoughts at the 
hands of a stranger. 

“Do you want me to cross your palm 
with silver?” he asked, trying to speak 
jocosely, but his whole manner belying 
his words. 

“How do you know she doesn’t love 
you? Are you going quietly, to let Mr. 
Leroy have the field to himself?” The 
smile had faded from her lips now, and 
she spoke with a curious earnestness. 

Markham frowned ominously. “You 
cannot expect me——” he began, but 
she stopped him. 

“T want to be your friend. I was 
sorry for you. You are lonely and dis- 
appointed—like Iam. Don’t try to snub 
me. I could help you, if you would 
let me.” 

The gathering frown passed from 
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Markham’s brow. There was something 
frank and engaging in the woman’s 
manner, a subtle appeal in her voice. 
Somehow she had guessed his secret, 
and like many another despondent lover, 
he found a strange relief in being able 
to share it with another person. 

“You are very kind to take such an 
interest in me,” he said. 

“Then you will let me help you?” she 
questioned. 

“I don’t quite see in what way you 
could do so,” he answered, puzzled and 
perplexed. 

For answer she slipped her hand into 
his arm. “I want to dance,” she said. 
“That first, and then I will tell you.” 

As if acting under the influence of 
a superior will, he found himself pres- 
ently on the dance floor. His strange 
partner danced with a perfection of 
movement and rhythm which made him 
forget for a moment the shadow that lay 
over his life. When at last she stopped, 
he led her to a palm-shrouded corner, 
and seated himself by her side. 

“You see, I have done you good al- 
ready,” she declared. “You are not so 
hopeless and so miserable.” 

As he turned to her, he saw her put 
her fan quickly before her face. Two 
figures had appeared at the entrance to 
the embrasure where they were sitting. 
.Looking up, he recognized, with a re- 
turn of the old anguish, Ethel Newland 
and Leroy. Finding the corner occu- 
pied they passed on. 

The woman at his side touched his 
arm. He could see that her face now 
was changed. The lines of the mobile 
mouth had hardened and two hectic 
spots of color burned in her cheeks. 

“Tell me,” she exclaimed in a low, 
breathless voice. “You know Mr. Le- 
roy?” 

He shook his head. 

“Does anybody?” she asked. 

The question was a curious one. 

“IT don’t understand you,” he replied. 

“To-night—that trick he played on 
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Mrs. Leverton—nobody noticed it ex- 
cept myself. He was standing on the 
left of Mrs. Leverton, when Mr. New- 
land spoke to her. Then he quietly 
changed to her right. She expected the 
hand nearest her—and he give it to her 
—but it was his left, not his right.” 

“You cannot possibly mean that there 
was anything in Mrs. Leverton’s accu- 
sation?” Markham exclaimed, dum- 
founded. 

For answer, she rose from her seat. 
“Find out who Mr. Leroy is—what he 
is. Perhaps it may help you to your 
happiness. Now, good night.” 

Before he could stop her she had 
slipped from the embrasure and lost 
herself in the crowded room. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A RIDDLE OF PERSONALITY. 
ARRY MARKHAM spent a fruit- 
less ten minutes in trying to track 
down his mysterious partner. Then he 
She had come into 


gave up the search. 
his life and gone out of it in the space 


of half an hour. And he did not even 
know her name! 

More mysterious still was the pur- 
pose which had influenced her in fore- 
ing upon him an introduction, for, look- 
ing back, it seemed to him that the whole 
affair had been carefully stage-managed. 
The talk of her loneliness, her pre- 
tended interest in his affairs—all these 
matters had been but the preparation 
for the final act, the planting in his 
mind of a suspicion concerning Larry 
Leroy. 

He found himself asking the ques- 
tion she had put to him. Who was Le- 
roy? He went over in his mind what 
he knew about the man. It was very 
little and to small purpose. He was 
young, very rich, lived in Hamilton 
Square, was a bachelor, had figured 
prominently in society for several years 
—and that was all. 

No, not quite all, he remembered 
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with a pang. He was the son-in-law 
whom Mr. Newland had selected for 
himself. He was to be Ethel Newland’s 
husband, and in return for the union 
was to restore the shattered fortunes of 
the Newland family. 

As these thoughts were passing 
through his mind, he became conscious 
suddenly that Ethel was seated only a 
short distance from him. She was 
alone. Instantly he made a movement 
in her direction, only to check himself 
the next instant, as a young man came 
to claim her as his partner for the 
dance.’ Presently, to his surprise, he 
saw the young man, somewhat puzzled 
and dejected, go off alone. He took 
his courage in both hands and crossed 
to her side. 

“Ethel!” he said. 

She looked up at him with a radiant 
smile. “Well, really, I thought you were 
going to cut me for the whole eve- 
ning.” 

“T understood—your father was care- 
ful to tell me that your program was 
full, and you didn’t contradict him,” 
he stammered. 

“Am I always so forgetful of an old 
friend?” she inquired. 

“You usen’t to be,” he retorted 
quickly. “But lately I’ve thought that 
—that you didn’t care to see much of 
me.” 

She picked up her fan and behind it 
she hid the bitterness and regret that 
were writtei in her face as plainly as if 
on a printed page. 

“Well, I wanted to see you just now, 
and that’s why I sent Mr. Bellingham 
away disconsolate,” she explained 
lightly. “I wanted you to be the very 
first to congratulate me.” 

She fanned herself gracefully, a smile 
on her lips, but she was not looking at 
him. 

“Congratulate 
Ethel?” He 
gravely. 

“Oh, you stupid boy, Harry! 


On 


the 


what, 
question 


you? 
asked 


What 


does a young lady get congratulated on? 
On my engagement, of course.” 

“Your engagement?” 

There was despair and horror in his 
voice. For months past he had steeled 
himself to face this consummation as 
something inevitable, but now when he 
heard it, and from her own lips, it had 
the effect of a violent blow. 

“Yes. It happened to-night. Mr. 
Leroy asked me after the first dance; 
and you're the first to know.” 

She looked at him composedly now. 
For her own peace of mind and his, 
she wanted him to understand that the 
inevitable had happened, that whatever 
foolish thoughts she might have cher- 
ished once, Fate had interposed and ren- 
dered them impossible. She was pre- 
senting him with the accomplished fact 
of the insurmountable barrier that must 
henceforth separate them. 

“Well?” she questioned, as he re- 
mained silent. “You don’t seem to me 
to be warm in your congratulations.” 

She could see the pain and suffering 
in his face, and she kept her composure 
with difficulty. 

“How can I congratulate you, Ethel, 
when you know that I love you, that 
I’ve always loved you since you were a 
little girl'in short dresses, that I dreamed 
would——” 

She put out her hand quickly and 
touched his arm. “Hush, Harry! You 
mustn’t dream any more. You must 
wake up—and work—and earn a career 
for yourself. We each have our duty to 
do.” 

“A career!” he broke out bitterly. 
“What have I to work for now? And 
your duty? What is it you call your 
duty 7” 

Her eyes were very tender. “Don’t, 
Harry. Don’t say something you might 
regret. We have our different 
worlds. In my world, one has to re- 
member one’s family, one’s name, one’s 
position. In yours, these things don’t 
matter so much.” 


both 
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“In other words, you mean, Ethel, 
that you are being sold by your father 
to Mr. Leroy?” 

He would have unspoken the words 
he had used, as soon as they were ut- 
tered, for they whipped the girl’s cheeks 
to protesting scarlet. 

“Leven the old friendship doesn’t give 
you the right to be impertinent,” she 
exclaimed. 

3ut his heart was hot within him, 
and there was no penning any longer 
the floodgates of his feelings. 

“It’s because of our old friendship 
that I’ve a right to say these things, 
I:thel,” he went on impetuously. “Why 
should you be sold like a slave in an 
Oriental market? Why should your 
name, your family, your position, and 
the rest of it be put in the scale against 
such an indignity? Life is short and 
miserable enough without the deliberate 
addition of such a horror as this! You 
know nothing of the man into whose 
arms your father is forcing you—noth- 
ing except, I suppose, the balance he 
keeps at the bank.” 

The expression of her face had hard- 
ened now to that cold, classic pride 
which so many artists had depicted on 
their canvases. 

“IT was honorable enough to tell you 
first that I was engaged to Mr. Le- 
roy!” she exclaimed. 

“And I ask you—who is Mr. Le- 
roy:” He was beside himself with an- 
ger and bitterness. “You know nothing 
about him. I tell you, nobody knows 
anything about him. All you care is 
that he is rich, or reputed so. Perhaps 
your father has some authentic infor- 
mation on this point; but I doubt if he 
has on the others.” 

“You will be good enough to explain 
clearly what you mean?” she broke in 
icily. “Innuendoes at the best are bad 
form, but when they are unsupported 
by any evidence, they are called by a 
very ugly name.” 

Markham had gone too far to re- 
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treat, even if his mood would have al- 
lowed him. 

“I say that you ought to know more 
about Leroy before you marry him. 
Why did he play that trick on Mrs. 
Leverton to-night? Why wouldn’t he 
take off his right-hand glove? I’m not 
suggesting that there was anything in 
it, but pe 

He began to flounder in his speech. 
Suddenly there had come to him a real- 
ization of the utter baselessness of what 
he was saying. His sense of honor 
and fair dealing got the upper hand. 
Without any evidence, beyond the hint 
his unknown companion had given him, 
he was deliberately taking away Leroy’s 
character ! 

As he paused in confusion, Ethel rose. 
He became conscious that somebody had 
come up behind him. Turning, he saw 
Leroy. Before he could withdraw, 
Ethel had effected an introduction. 

“Of course, I’ve often heard Ethel 
speak of you, Mr. Markham. Glad to 
meet you. Excuse my glove, but I find 
such a difficulty in getting them on and 
off. It beats me how Claude Duval was 
able to pull off the stunts he did with 
gloves on in the old days. Shall we 
dance, Ethel ?” 

They were lost in the whirling throng, 
almost before Markham realized that 
they had gone. For some moments he 
stood there like one in a trance; then, 
suddenly, as if awaking, he made his 
way through the ballroom and the hall 
to the cloakroom. ; 


It was four o’clock in the morning. 
Almost the last reveler had gone. For 
the thousandth time the big glass doors 
of the Olympic Hotel were flung open 
and Larry Leroy came out. 

“Taxi, sir?” asked the door man. 

“No, I’m going to walk,” Leroy an- 
swered with a yawn. 

He stood for a moment on the pave- 
ment, fumbling in his pockets for his 
cigarette case. His glove on his right 
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hand impeding his movements, he drew 
it off. From out of the shadows of the 
entrance a man peered cautiously. 

As Leroy struck a match it lit up, mo- 
mentarily—his right hand, lit up, too— 
the scar, red and angry, that was marked 
there. 

Leroy flung away the match, strolled 
westward, and Harry Markham, step- 
ping out of the shadow, followed him; 
and as he followed there seemed to burn 
before his eyes a crimson interrogation 
mark. 

Who was Lawrence Leroy, the promi- 
nent figure in society, engaged to marry 
Ethel Newland, and yet whose right 
hand bore the very mark of the wound 
that Mrs. Leverton had inflicted on the 
burglar ? 

CHAPTER V. 
LOTUS SLEEP. 

‘OT six hours before, Lawrence Le- 

roy had figured in Harry Mark- 

ham’s world as a mere super—one of 

those many persons who come and go 

in the drama of a man’s life without 

playing in it a part other than decora- 
tive. 

Markham knew Leroy to be young 
and rich. He had met him occasion- 
ally at other people’s houses. He had 
heard him spoken of as “interesting,” 
as “the perfect host,” as “the prince of 
good fellows,” but the cumulative effect 
of this praise had not proved any attrac- 
tion to Harry Markham, or made him 
eager to seek the other’s society. 

And now, suddenly, Leroy had as- 
sumed a position in his existence of the 
most supreme importance. A few hours 
ago he had learned that Leroy was to 
be Ethel Newland’s husband. He had 
learned this, too, just at a moment when 
there had been implanted in his mind 
a suspicion about Leroy, so monstrous 
and so bizarre, that it had seemed the 
result of midsummer madness, the mere 
babble of a lunatic, until 

In the bitterness of his soul, when 


Ethel had told him of her engagement, 
had revealed for the first time the mean- 
ing of those months of calculated aloof- 
ness, he had cried out the question, 
“Who is Leroy?” not believing that 
there was any unworthy answer to it, 
but being wounded and sore himself, 
striking blindly in self-defense. Ab- 
ruptly suspicion had accumulated on 
suspicion until, waiting patiently in the 
entry of the Olympic, he had seen with 
his own eyes the wound, freshly made, 
in the back of Leroy’s hand. 

Through the fog-dimmed - streets, 
where the lighted lamps glowed like will- 
o’-the-wisps, he followed Leroy unseen, 
with no set purpose that he could define, 
but driven on partly by the very human 
passion of jealously, and partly by the 
more noble desire to protect the inter- 
ests of the girl he loved. There was 
some strange, sinister mystery surround- 
ing Leroy, and he meant to probe it to 
the very bottom. 

Ethel Newland’s affianced husband, 
the popular, wealthy society host, the 
owner of the stately house in Hamilton 
Square, had done some curious things 
during the last six hours, inexplicable 
things, which had seemed to lift for a 
moment the veil that hid another exist- 
ence.. 

How came it that Mrs. Leverton had 
thought him, from his laugh, to be the 
man who had stolen the Warrington 
pearls? Why had Leroy been so care- 
ful not to show her his right hand? 
And why had that right hand a wound 
corresponding in every way to the one 
that Mrs. Leverton claimed to have in- 
flicted on the burglar? There were an- 
swers to these questions, and Harry 
Markham meant to find them. 

Unaware of the figure that followed 
him, Leroy strolled slowly through the 
deserted streets. He had reached the 
corner of the thoroughfare that runs up 
an incline into Hamilton Square, when 
a taxi, emerging from the other side, 
swung past him and drew up close to 
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the pavement a few yards ahead. At 
the same moment the door opened and 
a woman cloaked in furs, with a wrap 
tied about her head, stepped out and 
advanced hurriedly to meet him. 

“Vivienne!” 

The tone in which Leroy uttered the 
name betrayed considerable annoyance. 

“Yes, it’s I. Why are you so sur- 
prised: You promised to see me to- 
night, and you didn’t keep your prom- 
ise. I had to come to you.” 

Leroy seemed to struggle for a mo- 
ment with his feelings; then he laughed 
softly. ‘I’m so sorry, Vivienne, but I’ve 
been very busy to-night. I hadn’t for- 
gotten the appointment.” 

As he spoke his hand sought the 
pocket of his coat. Instantly the wom- 
an’s eygs followed the movement with 
the eager, hungry look of a farhished 
animal; then, as if mastering some al- 
most uncontrollable impulse, she turned 
her gaze to his face. 

“Oh, you were busy, were your Per- 
haps you didn’t know that | also was at 
the Charity Fete.” 

She opened her cloak as she spoke, 
giving him a glimpse of the gypsy dress 
she wore beneath. 

“There’s no use your lying to me. So 
Ethel Newland is to be the happy girl. 
How lucky she is! What a treasure 
of a husband she will have!’ Beneath 
the wrap her face was pale and scorn- 
ful as she bent toward him. “She didn’t 
see the clever trick you played on Mrs. 
Leverton, I gather.” 

Leroy made a movement as if to com- 
silence, glancing at the same mo- 
ment in the direction of the taxi 
“Don't talk so loud, Vivienne, if you 
must talk,” he whispered. “So you saw, 
did you? I might have known that, if 
you were there, you wouldn’t be taken 
in. I never could deceive you, could I?” 

A change came over the woman’s 
face. Her lips trembled as if with the 
coming of tears. “You couldn’t deceive 
me!’ she exclaimed brokenly. “You 
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say that to me on the night when you’ve 
asked another woman to become your 
wife.” 

Leroy’s eyes were like steel, but some- 
how he conjured a smile to his face. 
“Little girl! Don’t talk like that! You 
know it would have been impossible. 
We should have been miserable together. 
We're much better as pals, Vivienne!” 
He touched her arm. ‘And I’ve always 
been a good pal to you, Vivienne. I’ve 
never forgotten you. You know who 
provides you with what you like. And 
if we weren’t pals, where would you get 
it?” - 

For all the soft, caressing accents 
of his voice, there was something of a 
threat in his last words. Into the 
woman’s face there came again that 
eager, hungry look. 

“Yes, yes. Iknow. And you haven’t 
forgotten to-night to bring it with you?” 

“Forgotten! Of course, I haven't, lit- 
tle woman. Look here!’ He withdrew 
his hand from his coat pocket. It held 
a small silver box. “There,” he said. 
“T got a double quantity for you, though 
it cost me a pretty penny. You see what 
a good friend I am.” 

With a little cry of satisfaction the 
woman snatched the silver box from his 
hand. “Oh, thank you, thank you,” she 
murmured. 

“And now you will want to be going, 
Vivienne. Happy dreams to you!” The 
smile on his lips was undisguisedly iron- 
ical. 

The woman passed her hand across 
her face, as if trying to collect her 
thoughts. “There was something I had 
to tell you. Something I overheard to- 
at the ball.” 
he questioned. 


night 
“Business 7” 
She nodded. 
He looked round the deserted street. 
“Send your taxi away,” he said. 
“But I want to get home.” She was 
hugging the silver box to her breast. 
“You can come to my house, and dope 


there as long as you like.” 
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“But the servants? 
“They'll talk.” 

“Oh! you needn’t be concerned about 
your character,” he sneered. ‘Nobody 
will know that you’ve passed the night 
under my roof.” 

Half unwillingly she walked back to 
the waiting cab, and, paying the driver, 
watched him until he had turned the 
corner. Then she rejoined Leroy. 

“You’re sure it will be all right?” 

“Quite,” he answered, “I want to 
know what your business is before you 
take your dope, and I make it a rule 
not to talk business in the street; you 
may have an audience without knowing 
it. Come along.” 

He led the way down a dark, narrow 
turning which skirted the back of Ham- 
ilton Square. The decent, orderly world 
seemed suddenly to vanish, and they 
plunged into an evil-smelling jangle of 
dilapidated bricks and mortar. A street 
sign, dimly visible by the are light on the 
corner, bore the legend, “Logan Place.” 

The woman hesitated and hung back, 
glancing fearfully at her companion. 

“T thought you said you were taking 
me to your own house?” she exclaimed. 

“So I am,” he answered with a laugh; 
“but I am taking you by my private 
entrance. Come in here and don’t make 
a noise.” 

He pushed open a door in one of 
the houses and, passing down a dirty pas- 
sage, admitted his companion to a room 
that was almost destitute of furniture. 
Against the far wall, covering the win- 
dow and extending to the floor, was a 
tattered curtain. Raising this, he dis- 
closed a gap in the brickwork. In an- 
other minute they had passed through 
into the conservatory of No. 39 Hamil- 
ton Square and, taking the same route 
as the strange man had done a few hours 
before, presently reached the room from 
which Leroy had set out for the Charity 
Féte at the Olympic. 

As the woman looked about her with 
curiosity, Leroy piled the camp bed with 


she objected. 


cushions, pointing to it when he had 
completed his task. 

“There, Vivienne. There’s the bed on 
which you can pass into dreamland! 
But first, this business you spoke of.” 

“Mrs. Schieff wasn’t wearing her dia- 
monds to-night, and I heard her hus- 
band arrange to motor the Durenants 
down into the country straight from the 
Olympic. I thought 3 

Leroy interrupted her with a laugh. 
“Splendid, my/dear! Just the bit of 
information I wanted. There’s two 
hours yet to dawn, and I won’t miss the 
chance. But first let me see you com- 
fortable.” 

The woman walked toward the couch 
and, taking off her furs and loosening 
her dress, dropped languidly among the 
cushions. With the air of one perform- 
ing a religious rite, she opened the sil- 
ver box. It contained a whitish pow- 
der. Into this she plunged her fingers 
and, using the powder as if it were 
snuff, drew it up her nostrils. 

Leroy, watching her, saw the trans- 
formation that came over her features. 
The strained, hungry look passed from 
her face; every muscle and fiber re- 
laxed ; an expression of ineffable happi- 
ness seemed to pervade her; slowly the 
light faded from her eyes, some half- 
murmured words fell from her lips, fol- 
lowed by a sigh of supreme content. 
Then her lids closed and she had slipped 
into her drugged sleep. 

Leroy approached the couch and 
stood looking down at her. His hard, 
steellike eyes were scornful and con- 
temptuous. 

“T wish you'd take an overdose one of 
these days, my beauty!” he whispered. 
“IT could do without you very well, my 
dear.” 

He glanced at the watch that hung on 
the nail over the mantelpiece, and then, 
going to the other end of the room, 
he hastily improvised a screen from the 
wall hangings and began to change his 
clothes for the cap, sweater, tight trou- 
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sers, and soft shoes of his marauding 
expeditions. 

And there on the couch the woman 
he called Vivienne slept her lotus sleep. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BLACK MIKE. 

At the corner of the street leading 

into Hamilton Square’ Harry 
Markham had come to a halt. He had 
seen Leroy accosted by the woman who 
had alighted from the taxi, and he 
had watched them, not daring to ap- 
proach any nearer for fear of discov- 
ery. He could catch no word of what 
passed between them, and his power- 
lessness to grope his way any further 
into the heart of this mystery had 
caused his attention to begin to wander, 
when something happened that tight- 
ened every nerve of his body to alert-- 
ness. 

Suddenly the woman who had been 
speaking with great vigor, tore open her 
cloak,.and showed the dress she wore 
beneath. Instantly he recognized it. It 
was the gypsy costume that the strange 
woman he had met at the ball had worn, 
and even as he stared at it, the woman’s 
face as she turned her head came mo- 
mentarily under a beam of light from 
a neighboring street lamp, confirming 
beyond doubt his discovery. 

So this was the woman who had 
varned him against Leroy, and here she 
was seeking out Leroy in the street and 
deep in earnest conversation with him. 
What did it all mean? 

Tortured by the perplexities and 
questions that crowded on his mind, 
Markham watched Leroy and his com- 
panion. He saw the man take 
thing from his pocket which the other 
pounced upon eagerly. He saw the cab 
dismissed, and then as the two began to 
walk away, he followed. 

He expected them to go directly to 
Hamilton Square, but to his surprise 
they turned up a dark, narrow entrance 


some- 
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that was barely visible in the murk and 
gloom. He crept after them, his won- 
der and amazement increasing as the 
first foul odors of Logan Place assailed 
his nostrils, and the slum itself emerged 
from the shadows. 

He hastened his steps cautiously in 
order to draw nearer to them, but even 
as he did so, they passed through a door 
and vanished. In a few strides he had 
gained the spot where they had disap- 
peared. <A closed door faced him. He 
pushed it with his hand, but it refused 
to yield. 

Stepping back on the garbage-strewn 
pavement, he took stock of the place, 
that was illumined faintly by the lamp 
at the corner. It was a shack of the 
vilest sort. The whole place bulged like 
some partially deflated balloon, its mold- 
ering brickwork holding it together “ 
only by a miracle. So far as he could 
see there was not a whole pane of glass 
in any of the windows, the gaps being 
stopped with sacking or filthy rags. 

And it was to this place that Lawrence 
Leroy came with a strange woman only 
a few hours after he had wrung from 
Ethel Newland her consent to be his 
wife! 

What did it all mean? 
Leroy doing in such a spot? 

To these questions Markham felt he 
must find an answer, even if he were 
kept out of bed for the rest of the night. 
As the prospect of such a vigil dawned 
upon him, he remembered that he was 
still wearing the costume he had put 
on for the ball. 

It was true that he wore a coat over 
it, but his gray-stockinged legs and 
broad-toed seventeenth-century shoes 
would make a figure to be stared at and 
commented on when daylight came, and 
render his task of sentry almost impos- 
sible. But how was he to change his 
clothes and still keep watch on Leroy’s 
mysterious movements ? 

As he was debating this problem, a 
shuffling footstep came down the court 


What was 
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and a tattered, white-faced boy appeared 
in view. The lad stopped and stared at 
Markham. 

“Hello, boss !”" he exclaimed. “\What’s 
the matter °” 

Markham took a= swift decision. 
“What’s your name?” he inquired. 


“They call me ‘The Kid,’” the other . 


retorted solemnly. 

“Well, look here, Kid, do you want 
to earn two dollars? If so, it’s yours 
and not much to do for it.” 

The Kid grinned and, as if to seal the 
bargain, spat on his hands. 

“I’m on, chief. What’s the game?” 

“T want you to watch this house and 
tell me, when I come back, if anybody’s 
left it. If anybody does leave it, | want 
you to remember as well as you can 
what they’re like and to tell me. I shall 
be back in less than an hour.” 

He took a dollar bill from his pocket 
and gave it to the boy. 

“There's half what I’ve promised you. 
You shall have the other when I return. 
Remember, nobody’s to leave by that 
door without your seeing who it is. 
You understand ?” 

The boy nodded. “Say, you’re a dick, 
ain’t you, boss?” he inquired. 

“That's about the size of it,” Mark- 
ham replied ; ‘‘and if you carry out what 
I’ve told you, you'll be doing yourself 
a good turn.” 

Once more carefully going over his 
instructions to the boy, he made his way 
out of Logan Place and, reaching a more 
respectable neighborhood, soon managed 
to find a taxi. It was about fifteen min- 
utes’ drive to his rooms. There he made 
the chauffeur wait while he went in and 
changed his costume for everyday attive. 
This accomplished, he had the driver 
take him back to the vicinity of Hamil- 
ton Square and Logan Place. 

It was well within the promised hour 


when he arrived at the spot where The 
Kid had been posted. 
~“Anybody come out?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” said The Kid; “the guy they 
call Black Mike—he come out not long 
after you left.” 

Markham was conscious of a feeling 
of disappointment. It was Leroy’s 
movements he wanted to trace, not 
those of Black Mike. 

“Black Mike’s generally dressed in a 
sweater and trousers. He don’t show 
himself much. Ain’t got no mustache 
or nothin’ on his face. An’ he’s as tall 
as the cops—reg’lar well set-up.” 

The boy rattled off his description 
with gusto. If education had done noth- 
ing else for him, it had at least enabled 
him to peruse the literature of crime 
and the police court. 

Suddenly he paused. From far off 
came the sound of a police whistle. It 
was answered immediately by other 
calls from around the neighborhood. 
Light, swift footsteps came up Logan 
Place. The boy grabbed Markham by 
the sleeve. 

“Tt’s Black Mike, and 
him.” 

As he spoke, a dim figure broke 
through the curtain of mist—a_ tall, 
splendidly built man in a dark sweater 
and tight-fitting trousers, with shees of 
such soft material on his feet that they 
were almost soundless as they sped 
across the pavement. 

In a moment he had reached the door 
and opened it. For one second he 
looked back up the narrow street so that 
the light of the lamp at the corner illu- 
mined his face. 

Markham stood where he was, para- 
lyzed with astonishment, for the fleet- 
ing view he had obtained of the fugi- 
tive’s features showed him that Black 
Mike was none other than Larry Leroy! 
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HUBWAY THAM stopped in 

a corner of Madison Square 

and glanced around. Pigeons 

and sparrows were flying 
about, the breath of a breeze drifted 
across the park, the aroma of the earth 
and growing things was in the air, and 
dainty women and well-dressed men 
hurried along the walks, going their 
several ways and about their several 
businesses. : 

“It ith thummer weather and every- 
thing ith fine!’ Thubway Tham told 
himself. 

He sat down on the end of a con- 
venient bench and continued watching 
the passing throngs. Thubway Tham 
had been feeling unusually good for a 
few days. And he gave thanks to a 
common or garden variety of soap-box 
orator. 

A week before, Thubway Tham had 
left the usual restaurant after partak- 
ing of breakfast, had walked up the 
usual streets confessing to himself that 
it was a rotten world. Nor could he ex- 
plain why he believed it to be so. Be- 
ing a pickpocket who made a specialty 
of working in the subway during rush 
hours, Tham had his bad moments, of 
course, the same as any other business 
But business had been brisk, bet- 
ter than usual. 

He had managed to lift a leather with 
regularity, and the wallets he purloined 
yielded a heavy percentage of currency. 
Detective Craddock, a prominent police 


man, 


officer who had sworn a year or more 
before to “get” Tham, had been busy 
in court and had not “pethtered” him. 
Tham was on good terms with his ac- 
quaintances in the underworld. Yet he 
had felt like a man on the verge of a 
serious illness. 

Then Tham, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, had stopped to listen to an orator 
of the soap-box variety. Tham had no 
real purpose in stopping to listen—the 
sidewalk happened to be blocked. The 
orator had a strong voice, and Tham 
had good ears. So Thubway Tham 
heard a few pearls of wisdom as they 
dropped from the orator’s lips. 

“Tt is all a state of mind,” the orator 
declared. “Be an optimist always. See 
how much better you feel and how much 
better you get along in the world. 
Never look on the dark side of things! 
Laugh away your fits of blues and mel- 
ancholy.” 

Tham listened for a quarter of an 
hour, and then went on along the street 
thinking about it. That afternoon he 
became an optimist, and he did not care 
who knew it. 

Becoming an optimist overnight, so to 
speak, is no easy task, as Thubway 
Tham discovered. His state of mind 
was in bad condition—on its last legs, 
as it were. Tham had to fight his state 
of mind continually, correct it and ad- 
monish it, be on guard constantly against 
the surprises that his state of mind tried 
to give him. 
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But it all began to have a beneficial 
effect, and Thubway Tham felt better 
than he had for years, as the soap-box 
orator had said a man would. As a 
matter of fact, it was due to the pleasant 
weather and Thubway Tham’s more- 
than-usual good health. 

And on this day, shortly before the 
hour of noon, he sat on the bench in a 
corner of Madison Square and told him- 
self that life was decidedly worth the 
living, that the world was a fine place, 
and that the men and women who 
tramped around upon it were all right 
in every way. His profession of opti- 
mism was about to be put to a test, but 
Thubway Tham did not know that. 

A man stopped beside the bench and 
coughed meaningly. It was the under- 
world signal asking whether a person 
could be recognized at that particular 
moment. Thubway Tham glanced up, 
and grinned. “Nifty Noel” stood be- 
fore him. 

“Thit down,” Tham invited. “What 
thort of an acthident bringth you to 
thith part of our fair thity? Do the 
polithe let you drift around regardleth 
thethe dayth?” 

Nifty Noel sat down and sighed. That 
caught Thubway Tham’s close attention 
at once. Every man who becomes an 
optimist tries to convert his friends to 
the faith, and that sigh of Nifty Noel’s 
seemed to tell Tham that here was raw 
material upon which he could work. 

Nifty Noel was a peculiar personage 
in the underworld. He got his name 
from the fact that he arrayed himself 
in fashionable garments, and would go 
without a meal any time to purchase the 
latest in cravats or waistcoats. 

Nifty Noel’s method of making a liv- 
ing was precarious. At times he was a 
pickpocket, working in the lobbies of 
fashionable hotels until spotted by the 
house detectives. Then he tried swin- 
dling, but when the officers of the law 
began watching his operations he would 
cease his swindling games and go back 


to picking pockets again. He had been 
a second-story man, too, and divers other 
things. 

“Tham,” said Nifty Noel, “you're a 
good scout!’ 

“Why all thith nithe 
Tham asked suspiciously. 

“T mean it, Tham. You helped me 
out about six months ago when they 
tried to frame me. We've had our little 
scraps, Tham, and I’ve sworn a dozen 
times that I’d nick you for coin some 
day—but that was just foolish talk, of 
course.” 

“It thertainly wath foolith talk,” 
Thubway Tham said. “When you nick 
me for a roll, old boy, I will be athleep 
or dead, ath the thaying ith.” 

“I’m not trying, Tham. 
I’m in trouble.” 

“Tho? Are you in trouble or do you 
juth think that you are?” Tham asked, 
thinking of the teachings of the master 
optimist who ruled from the top of a 
soap box. 

“T’m in real trouble, Tham. I don’t 
care to go into details—you understand. 
I don’t want to spill info about anybody 
else.” 

“That ith all right. 
creth,” said Tham. 

“Tham, you know me. 
have coin, but I spend a lot 

“For clothe,” said Tham. 

“T suppose so. But I’ve got to have 
a good front, Tham. I need it when I 
work around the big hotels. And—and 
so there are times when I’m broke.” 

“That ith nothin’ to get thwelled up 
about. I’ve been that way mythelf, and 
wouldn’t be thurprithed to be that way 
again thome day,” Tham told him. 

“Tham, I need a hundred dollars, and 
if you've got it I wish that you’d lend it 
to me. I can’t go into details i 

“T underthand,” said Tham. “Will a 
hundred get you out of thith trouble?” 

“Tt will help a lot, Tham.” 

“Well, Noel, I hate to thee a man go- 
in’ around with a long fathe. Be the 


language ?” 


I—Tham, 


Thave your the- 
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bright and merry little thongbird—that 
ith the way, old-timer. I’m ready to 
thlip anybody a hundred if he ith an 
honeth man and the hundred will put 
thuathine in hith heart.” 

“I'll pay you back the day after to- 
morrow, Tham. This is just an emer- 
gency.” 

Thubway Tham reached into a waist- 
coat pocket and pulled out some folded 
bills. He handed Nifty Noel a hundred 
dollars, and returned the remainder to 
his pocket. 

“This makes me feel better already, 
Tham,” Noel said. “Pardon me if I 
hurry away—but I’ve got some serious 
business that needs my attention.” 

“Go and attend to it,” Tham said. 
“Get your troubleth off your chetht. 
Get a thmile on your lipth, old kid. 
There ith nothin’ but good luck in the 
world. Thee?” 

“T don’t seem to gather it all in, Tham, 
but I’m sure your intentions are good. 
And thanks for the hundred.” 

Nifty Noel hurried away as though 
his life depended upon it, and Thubway 
Tham sank back on the bench, a smile on 
his face, his heart glowing because he 
had helped a fellow man and had re- 
tained his optimism. The world was 
bathed in a roseate hue, thought Tham, 
only he did not think in those words. 
According to him the world was “all to 
the muthtard.” 

He rolled and lighted a cigarette and 
reached in his pocket for a match. 
Somebody else stopped at the end of 
the bench and Thubway Tham glanced 
up quickly. The roseate hue no longer 
was on the world. Detective Craddock 
stood before him. 

“Tho [ thee your ugly fathe again!” 
Tham said, forgetting his smoke. “And 
I wath jutht tellin’ mythelf that it wath 
a fine day and that everything wath 
lovely.” 

“Glad you are in such excellent spir- 
its, Tham,” Craddock replied grinning. 
“Peeling particularly fit, are you?” 


“Yeth, thir! I have learned a lethon. 
It doeth no good to fret and worry and 
look on the black thide of thingth.” 

“That sort of philosophy is going to 
do you a lot of good, old boy!” Crad- 
dock declared. 

“Yeth, thir!” 

“Especially when you are in the big 
stone apartment house up the river.” 

“Tho?” 

“So!” said Craddock. “Where you'll 
be one of these fine days.” 

“IT know,” said Tham. “When you 
catch me with the goodth. You have 
been tryin’ to do that for thome time.” 

“The day will come, Tham. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of success.” 

“Yeth,” said Tham. “It ith a long 
worm that hath no turnin’.” 

“T noticed you held a short conversa- 
tion with Nifty Noel.” 

“Tt ith the firth time that I have theen 
Noel for theveral dayth,” Tham said. 

“T don’t doubt it, Tham. Nifty Noel 
has been incarcerated in the well-known 
and justly celebrated jail.” 

“My goodneth!” Thubway Tham 
gasped. “He hath? Nifty Noel hath 
been in the hoothgow ?” 

“And he was up before his honor this 
morning to tell how it all happened.” 

“What ith the matter yith Nifty 
Noel?” Thubway Tham asked, with 
sudden interest. 

“Oh, he pulled off a little shady trick, 
Tham, and his usual cleverness seemed 
to be missing a bit. It couldn’t be 
proved against him in an ironclad way, 
but everybody knew he was guilty. And 
so the judge changed the charge to va- 
grancy.” 

“And ith Nifty Noel 
it ?”” 

“He started in to fight it, but he-lost, 
Tham,” Craddock replied. “The judge 
heard his interesting\story of how he 
earns an honest living—and handed him 
six months” 

“Six months! 


goin’ to fight 


But Noel wath jutht 


here.’ 
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“Sure. His honor gave him until sun- 
set to get out of town—or serve the six 
months. Noel didn’t hesitate longer 
than half a minute—he said he'd get out 
of town.” 

“T thee!” Thubway Tham grunted. 

He did see, too plainly. Nifty Noel, 
leaving town because of a court order, 
had nicked him for a hundred dollars 
as a parting gift. Thubway Tham saw 
that without any trouble. Nifty Noel 
had promised to return the money the 
day after to-morrow—and he knew that 
he would be far away by that time. 
Nifty Noel had played upon Thubway 
Tham’s sympathy and optimistic mood, 
and had got money from him, as he had 
boasted a long time before that he could 
do. 

Craddock talked a bit more about 
nothing in particular, but Thubway 
Tham seemed to be preoccupied, and 
the detective went on about his busi- 
ness. Tham groaned once when he was 
alone, and then remembered himself 
and made an attempt at a smile. 

The pigeons and sparrows seemed to 
have ceased their pastoral pursuits, the 
cool breeze had vanished, and the neat 
women and well-dressed men had be- 
come just plain folks. Yet Thubway 
Tham’s new spirit could not be wrecked 
by a single incident. His optimism had 
received a severe jolt, and an unexpected 
one, but it still abided with him. 


II. 


If there is a little personal devil whose 
object in life it is to turn optimists into 
pessimists, he was working on Thubway 
Tham that day. 

Throwing aside the feelings that had 
been caused by the perfidy of Nifty 
Noel, Thubway Tham left the bench 
and the Square, made his way up Fifth 
Avenue, crossed to Broadway, and in 
time arrived in the vicinity of Times 
Square. 

The actions of Detective Craddock 
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had puzzled him not a little. Asa usual 
thing, Craddock would have asked Tham 
whether he intended riding in the sub- 
way, would have made remarks to the 
effect that he had his eyes on the little 
pickpocket, and undoubtedly would have 
kept at his heels and “pethtered” him. 

Sut Detective Craddock had hurried 
on across the Square like a man who 
had important business to transact, and 
Tham had worried about it. 

“Thome new trick,” Tham told him- 
self. “That ath thinkth he can catch 
me in thome clever manner, doeth he? 
The thimp!” 

Tham had entertained, for a moment, 
the idea of attempting to catch Nifty 
Noel before he got clear of the city, but 
he had abandoned that idea. There 
were many ways in which Noel could 
leave, and Tham could not watch them 
all. It would be much easier to spend 
the time in purloining a purse and get- 
ting that hundred dollars back in that 
way, and leave Nifty Noel to be dealt 
with later. Thubway Tham did not 
doubt that in the dim and distant future 
there was a day upon which he would 
make Nifty Noel pay with compound 
interest. 

Reaching a busy corner, Tham 
stopped at the curb to light a cigarette 
and contemplate the  ever-hurrying 
throng. Crowds appealed to Thubway 
Tham. He liked them, took his recrea- 
tion in them, and worked in them. As 
a pickpocket, crowds were friendly to 
him. 

As though waiting for an acquaint- 
ance to keep an appointment, Tham 
turned his head this way and that in a 
languid manner, like a man who gazes 
and sees nothing. But Tham was see- 
ing things. In particular, he was look- 
ing for the officer of the law that, he felt 
sure, was watching him in the place of 
Detective Craddock. For Tham had 
decided that was the game. Craddock 
would pretend to be busy elsewhere, and 
some other detective or plain-clothes 
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man would trail him, and Tham, believ- 
ing he was not under surveillance, would 
lift a leather and be captured. 

Tham discovered no officer he knew, 
but Craddock might have put on his 
trail a new one, Tham thought. Later, 
he would ascertain that by methods of 
his own. He finished his cigarette, and 
tossed the remains into the gutter. Then 
he turned and walked slowly up the 
street, his hands thrust into his pockets. 

A few minutes later, he descended 
into the subway, joined the throng on 
the platform, and walked back and forth 
waiting for a downtown express. His 
eyes were busy, however. Thubway 
Tham was looking for a victim. 

He was not long in finding one. 
Standing at the edge of the platform, 
putting on an air of great importance, 
was a pompous gentleman who seemed 
to radiate prosperity. Tham contem- 
plated him from a distance. The 
pompous gentleman carried a portfolio 
which he guarded carefully, and Tham 
decided that it held important docu- 
ments. That meant that the man was 
a gentleman of big business and ample 
means. 

Tham managed to get closer to him 
as the express roared into the station. 
When the pompous gentleman boarded 
the train, Tham got into the same car 
and stood within three feet of him. 
Once placed in that position, Tham did 
not glance at his prospective victim, but 
gave his attention to others in the car, 
as he always did. Once more he looked 
around to see whether some officer was 
near, watching him—but he saw no de- 
tective. 

Yet Tham did not feel comfortable. 
Something seemed to tell him that he 
was in danger. As the train went 
around a curve, Tham managed to swing 
against the pompous gentleman, and a 
rapid examination convinced him that 
his victim carried a wallet in his hip 
pocket. 

“The thimp ought to be touched,” 


Tham told himself. “Anybody who car- 
rieth a leather in a hip pocket ith jutht 
givin’ an invitation to every dip in 
town.” 

Now Tham got ready for work. 
When the train came into the next sta- 
tion, Tham would crowd forward with 
the others to leave the car. For an in- 
stant he would press against the pom- 
pous gentleman—and in that instant he 
would make the fat wallet his own. 
It was the way he always did it. 

The express neared the next stop, 
and Thubway Tham managed to get a 
bit nearer the pompous gentleman with- 
out attracting attention. On all sides 
of him people were preparing to leave 
the car, and Tham knew that there 
would be a jam in the doorway, and was 
thankful for that. He was still an op- 
timist, and he felt certain that the wallet 
he intended to get was stuffed with cur- 
rency. 

And then, in the glass of the door, 
Tham saw the reflection of a distant 
face. He did not turn around, nor did 
the expression of his own countenance 
change, though his mood did. The face 
was that of a headquarters detective, and 
he was watching Thubway Tham in a 
manner that told plainly he had hopes. 

The train stopped and the doors were 
opened. Thubway Tham was obliged 
to pass the pompous gentleman without 
getting the wallet, and to go up to the 
street. The detective, he was fully 
aware, was still watching him. 

Tham did not know whether to call it 
good luck or ill. The fact that he had 
missed getting the fat wallet was an- 
other blow to his optimism, but the fact 
that he had happened to see the detec- 
tive’s reflection in the glass of the door, 
and had been saved from capture, 
seemed to tell him that his good fortune 
was still at work. 

Evading the detective in the busy 
streets did not present much of a diffi- 
culty to Tham, and after he had done 
so he descended to the subway again 
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and caught another express, this time 
for uptown. 

The car was crowded, and almost 
instantly Thubway Tham located a 
prospect. This time it was a tall, thin 
man who looked like the confidential 
messenger for a brokerage house or 
bank. Years of experience had taught 
Tham many things about men, and es- 
pecially about guessing their stations in 
life. 

Tham inspected the others in the car 
carefully, and felt sure that there was 
no officer of the law present. He man- 
aged to press against his man, and found 
another wallet in a hip pocket. More- 
over, the wallet was a fat one. 

Tham felt a bit excited now, and the 
blood raced through his arteries. One 
good “touch” and he could laugh at the 
hundred Nifty Noel had taken from him 
perfidiously. 

He decided to do the work when the 
express stopped at Times Square. He 
pressed against his man again, the doors 
shot open, and Thubway Tham got the 
wallet without the slightest difficulty and 
passed his victim to mingle with the 
throng and make his way to the street. 

Once on the street, Tham hurried 
along like a man on business, finally 
turned into a side street, put his hand 
into his pocket and removed the con- 
tents of the wallet, and watching his 
chance threw the “leather” into a trash 
an. Now that he no longer had the 
wallet in his possession, he felt better. 

He turned into another street, where 
there happened to be but little traffic 
that hour, and drew from his pocket 
the contents of the wallet. An instant 
later, Thubway Tham’s face darkened 
and his lips curled. His optimism had 
received another blow. The wallet had 
been filled with slips of paper the size of 
bills—but it was all advertising matter. 

Tham threw the stuff away at the 
first opportunity and went on up the 
street. His hands were thrust into his 
pockets again, and the light of optimism 


had died from his face. He made his 
way back toward Madison Square. 

“T am an utter ath!” he told himself. 
“What did that man thay on the thoap 
box: He thaid that when everything 
looked dark that wath the time to thmile 
—that ith what he thaid. If a man 
giveth way to dark thoughth he ith only 
defeatin’ himthelf. Thmile and keep on 
thmilin’ and in the end the thun will 
thine.” 

So Thubway Tham forced a smile to 
his lips. He told himself that it was 
only a good joke on him. Nifty Noel’s 
touch for the hundred, the detective 
that prevented a theft, the wallet stuffed 
with advertising matter—those were 
things intended to try the quality of 
Tham’s optimism. If he laughed them 
away, in the end he would triumph. 

Once more he sat on a bench and 
watched the antics of the sparrows and 
pigeons. Once more a man stopped be- 
side him, and he looked up to see De- 
tective Craddock. 

“Well, Tham, you seem to be taking 
it easy,” Craddock said. 

“A man might ath well,” Tham re- 
plied. 

‘Been taking a ride in the subway ?” 

“T ride on the thubway occathion- 
ally,’ Tham admitted. “The thubway 
ith a great inthitution.” 

“You won't think so, old boy, when 
you get nipped for lifting a leather in 
it.” 

“Tho? Nothing like that, Craddock. 
Did you ever thee me do thuch a thing ’” 

“Sorry to say I haven't,” Craddock 
said. ‘But I expect to see you do it one 
of these days.” 

“Yeth ?” 

“Yes. And then it will be the big 
house up the river for you. You can’t 
get away with it forever, Tham.” 

“Thay! I with you would put on a 
new record,” Thubway Tham told him. 
“That one ith worn out. Craddock, you 
are a pethimith.” 

“A what?’ 
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“A pethimith, You are always lookin’ 
on the dark thide of thingth. You don’t 
know that the grath ith green and the 
thky ith blue.” 

“What line of talk is this, Tham? 
You interest me strangely,” Craddock 
said. 

“Thmile and the world thmileth with 
you. Go around lookin’ like a thour 
pickle and nobody careth whether you 
live or not. Craddock, you are always 
tellin’ me to go to work at thomething 
elthe—thayin’ that now I am a crook. 
Why don’t you change jobth, Crad- 
dock? No man can have the thunthine 
of life in hith thoul when he thpendth 
all hith time tryin’ to put hith fellow 
men in the hoothgow.” 

“For Heaven’s sake!” Craddock 
gasped. “Have you turned philoso- 


pher now ’” 

“T don’t know exactly what that ith, 
but I ain’t turned into one,” Tham said. 
“I’m jutht givin’ you thraight talk, 
For a fly cop, 


Craddock. I like you. 
you are pretty good.” 

“Thanks,” Craddock said dryly. 

“It ith a thame, Craddock, that a man 
like you thould be a fly cop. You might 
be a thucceth in thome decent line.” 

“Say ” 

“Your job ith beneath you, Craddock. 
Why don’t you try to play a man’th part 
in the affairth of the world?” 

“Well, of all the——” 

“Get an honeth job, Craddock. Make 
thomething of yourthelf.” 

“Say!” Craddock roared. 
trying to kid mer” 

“T’m jutht tellin’ you, Craddock. Get 
thunthine in your thoul!” 

“You'll be in the foolish house before 
night if you keep this up.” 

“Thee?” Tham exclaimed. “Alwayth 
lookin’ on the black thide of thingth.” 

“For ten cents I’d pinch you as a 
vag.” 

“Thee? Alwayth thinkin’ of thome- 
thing dithagreeable,”’ Tham pointed out. 
“No love for hith fellow man. No thun- 


“Are you 
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thine in your make-up, Craddock. It ith 
a pity. You could be a thplendid man 
if——’ 

“I’m about fed up on this line of 
talk !’’ Craddock said. And then he real- 
ized that he was losing his temper, that 
Thubway Tham was almost grinning 
because of it. Tham was scoring, and 
Craddock could not endure that. 

“You'll need all the sunshine you can 
get when you go up the river,” the de- 
tective declared. “It'll be ten years for 
you!” 

“Thee? Can’t think of anything de- 
cent!” Tham complained. 

“And I'll land you if it takes me the 
rest of my natural life.” 
~ “Alwayth want to injure and never 
want to help,” observed Thubway 
Tham. 

“Why, dang your hide 

“Hateth himself and everybody elthe,’ 
said Tham. “I am thurprithed at you, 
Craddock. There ith a thilver linin’ to 
every cloud.” 

Detective Craddock glared at him, 
gulped, and hurried on up the walk 
without another word. Thubway Tham 
had no difficulty in smiling now. In 
fact, he laughed aloud. 

He felt better after Detective Crad- 
dock had gone, but away back in his 
mind lurked the idea that things were 
not as they should be, that his optimism 
was forced, and that he was in the midst 
of a season of bad luck. Thubway 
Tham always had been a bit supersti- 
tious, and he was convinced that ill 
fortune ran in streaks; that, now and 
then, a man passed through one of 
them, like an airplane through a bank of 
clouds. 

Tham wanted to convince himself that 
this method of reasoning was false. 
He wanted to glow with optimism and 
realize that everything was all right and 
that nothing could be wrong. The set- 
backs of the day would have to be wiped 
out, he decided, with one glorious vic- 
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tory, and then he would be himself 

again. 

Entering the subway once more, 
Tham got into a car and picked a vic- 
tim that appeared promising. But at 
the next station two patrolmen got into 
the car, and the victiin left before Tham 
could get to work. He remarked to him- 
self that patrolmen should be walking 
beats, left the subway, and walked back 
up the street aimlessly. 

Still he fought to keep from feeling 

\ that the world had turned against him. 

“It ith the darketh jutht before the 
dawn,” he told himself. ‘When every- 
thing lookth black, jutht remember that 
good luck ith around the corner and will 
be with you thoon. A thmile ith worth 
half a thcore of frownth. Alwayth be 
the radiant little thunbeam and never a 
rain cloud!” 

Tham walked on up the street and 
went into a corner cigar store to replen- 
ish his supply of cigarettes. He heard 
a voice that sounded familiar, and 
turned from the cigar-lighter to look 
the length of the room. Standing less 
than ten feet from him was the opti- 
mistic soap-box orator. 

“T’ll say times are bad!” he was tell- 
ing the cigar clerk. “It’s all a man 
can do to live these days. Them profit- 
eers are graftin’ something awful.” 

Thubway Tham was astounded. He 
stepped nearer and lent the orator his 
ears. 

“Living is the bunk!” the orator con- 
tinued. “If any man in this town has 
had good luck in the last six months, I’d 
like to meet him and shake his hand. 
We get nicked on every side. It’s 
enough to make a man take to his bed 
with sickness.” 

Thubway Tham entered the conver- 
sation. 

“Ain’t you the man,” he asked, “who 
wath thpeakin’ on the corner the other 
day about bein’ an optimitht ?” 

“IT do it every day,” said the orator. 
“A rich gink who thinks all that bunk 
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is the goods, and who hasn’t the nerve 
to make a speech himself, pays me to 
make that talk every noon. He calls it 
doing his bit to make life more worth 
living. Well, it helps me, all right. I 
get a good wage from him.” 

“You—you are jutht paid to thpeak 
that way?” Tham gasped. 

“Tam. And between the two of us, 
I’m not being paid enough. Life to-day 
is the bunk.” 

“Ath an optimitht,” said Thubway 
Tham, “you are a fine dill pickle. My 
goodneth! You ought to be athamed of 
yourthelf !” 

“Got to make a living,” said the 
orator; and he hurried from the shop. 

Tham went out upon the street and 
walked slowly along the curb. It had 
been a shock, but Tham looked behind 
it. Some rich man believed in that stuff 
—and probably that was why he was 
rich. And he was paying a man to talk 
it, trying to help others. 

“There ith thomething in 
decided. 


it,’ Tham 
That man may be a hypocrite 
and not take hith own medithin, but that 
ith where he ith a fool. I am thtill an 
optimitht.” 

Being an optimist did not seem to be 
getting him: much, however. He made 
another profitless trip in the subway, and 
landed at Times Square again. ‘There 
had been nobody in the car who looked 
worth robbing. 

Then Tham, growing thoroughly dis- 
gusted, yet hanging on to his belief in 
optimism like a hungry dog to a bone, 
got into another express aud journeyed 
to the Pennsylvania Station. What 
caused him to do that, he did not know. 
He probably had an idea of spotting 
some opulent gentleman just arrived by 
train; of following him into the subway 
and giving him a welcome to the city by 
stealing his purse. 

In the station, he made his way to the 
big concourse and watched the crowds. 
And then his heart seemed to stand still 
for a moment. In the distance he saw 
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Nifty Noel, and Noel had a suitcase and 
a bag and evidently was waiting for a 
train. 

As he watched, Noel walked up be- 
side a news stand and looked around as 
though waiting for somebody. Thub- 
way Tham, moving with the crowd, 
crept nearer. He wanted a few words 
with Nifty Noel; he wanted to tell Noel 
just what sort of man he considered 
him to be. He might not get his hun- 
dred back, but he would send Noel on 
his way with a poor opinion of himself. 

Tham felt his anger growing, and he 
knew that when he began to speak to 
Noel he would be eloquent, which was 
as he desired. But when he was within 
a few feet of Nifty Noel, he stopped. 
Another man had stepped up to Noel 
and was talking to him. 

Thubway Tham knew the other man. 
He was a character in the underworld, 
a “fence.” Tham walked slowly around 
the news stand until he was within six 
feet of them, where he could hear but 
could not be seen. 

“Here’s three hundred, Noel,’ Tham 
heard the newcomer say. “It’s a hun- 
dred more than I owe you, and I want 
you to send back the difference as soon 
as you can.” 

“I'll do it within two weeks,” said 
Noel. “Some of the boys in Chicago 
will put me next to a good thing right 
away. I’m glad you showed up; I was 
almost broke.” 

“Thought you were flush.” 

“Poker the night before I got 
pinched,” Noel explained. “But I did 
get a hundred off Thubway Tham this 
morning. The simp handed it over 
without a word. I told him I’d hand 
it to him day after to-morrow. You 
might tell the boys so they'll have the 
laugh on Tham.” 

To exaggerate, Thubway Tham 
“onashed his teeth” when he heard that. 
He peered around the corner of the 
news stand and saw Nifty Noel take 
the three hundred dollars in bills. Then 
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there was a commotion near one of the 
gates. 

“Gosh, it’s time for my train to pull 
out!’ Noel exclaimed. “Have to hurry. 
I'll write!” 

Nifty Noel, eager only on catching his 
train, thrust the folded bills into the 
outside pocket of his coat. The pocket 
had no flap over it, either. As Noel 
and the other man faced about and Noel 
stooped to pick up his suit case and bag, 
Thubway Tham’s hand slid forward, 
and relieved him of the bills. It had 
been ridiculously easy. 

Then Tham darted deliberately 
around the corner of the news stand 
and faced Noel. 

“Noel, you ath,” he said, “did you 
think you wath puttin’ anything over on 
me? Have to get out of town before 
thunthet, do you? And you’d take my 
hundred along, would you?” 

“Just a little joke, Tham. 
you the hundred from Chicago. 
got to hurry now—train time!” 

“Don’t forget to thend me that hun- 
dred,” Tham said. “I’d hate to have 
the boyth think you’d done me, and hand 
me the laugh. That would be awful.” 

“Tl send it, Tham.” 

“And after you get all thettled on 
the train and it ith runnin’ acroth the 
country, Noel, jutht take a look around 
and thee whether you think you made 
an ath of me.” 

“Must hurry 

“And take thith partin’ thought with 
you, you thimp!”” Thubway Tham cried 
as Noel went down the stairway. “It 
ith a long worm that hath no turnin’.” 

Tham waved his hand, ignored the 
man who had handed Nifty Noel the 
money, and started for the subway plet- 
form. His heart was glowing; the 
world was bathed in a roseate hue again, 
and he did not doubt that the pigeons 
and sparrows in Madison Square were 
had remained a 


I'll send 
I’ve 
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enjoying life. He 
stanch optimist in the face of difficulties, 
and it had paid. 
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ARLY in his criminal career 
“Wooden Face’ concluded 
that, compared with a stool 
pigeon, a rattlesnake was a 
harmless little pet. <A rattler, he rea- 
soned, played the game fairly to the ex- 
tent of shaking his rattles loudly be- 
fore striking; but a stool pigeon—ugh! 
—he worked silently, gaining the confi- 
dence of his victim, then striking from 
the dark. 
In the opinion of Wooden Face, the 
finest man in the world, whether he be 


a prince or a pauper, a saint or a crook, 
was the man who could hold his tongue. 
Working downward from these good 


and wise men who never carried tales, 
there were many examples of principled 
and unprincipled persons, and at the 
very bottom of the rank and file was 
‘the dirtiest, foulest, most cowardly and 
despicable of them all: a stool pigeon! 

It can be gleaned from the foregoing 
that Abe Mullden—Wooden Face—did 
not like stool pigeons. In fact, Mull- 
den had killed a stool pigeon and was 
serving a sixty-year stretch in Pine 
Ridge Prison for the act. Imagine 
that; a perfectly square crook serving 
a sixty-year jolt for merely bumping off 
a stool pigeon! Had he killed a real 
man, Mullden argued to himself, sixty 
years would be a light sentence; but 
sixty years for croaking a miserable in- 
former! It was a rank injustice! In 
Mullden’s opinion, five years should be 
the maximum sentence for killing a 
stool pigeon, and, if justice wished to 
play the game at all like a real sport, 
justice should pay g bounty to every 
crook who killed a stool pigeon. 


Of course, everybody hates a stool 
pigeon. Even a stool pigeon has no re- 
spect for one of his own caliber. But 
Wooden Face’s hate for a “white 
mouse” was many degrees hotter than 
that of an ordinary person’s. Many 
years before, when Wooden Face was 
a prosperous and respected member of 
a famous ring of crooks, he had lost his 
heart to a woman. The object of his 
affection was a pickpocketess or a “dip- 
pess” or whatever one of the feminine 
sex is called who picks pockets. She was 
a top-notcher in her chosen field of crim- 
inal activities. Many crooks in every 
branch of the business had showered 
her with costly jewels—stolen, of course 
—and proposals of marriage. 

Among her most ardent admirers and 
proposers was one “Bat” Henderson 
real name unknown—a supposed “con” 
man, but in reality a stool pigeon. Now, 
this dippess, not having Henderson’s 
number, fell for his line of chatter and 
his good looks. In fact, she had already 
said “‘yes’’ and had ordered an elabo- 
rate trousseau, when along came 
Wooden Face, who not such a 
wooden man in those days; it was the 
tragic culmination of the eternal trian- 
gle episode in his life that made a 
sphinx of him 

Well, the lady had her mind and heart 
fixed all the time so that she could 
change ‘em on short notice and with 
little difficulty. Some womenfolks are 
like that, you know. She reversed her 
decision, telling Bat “no’’ and Wooden 
Face ” and the preparation of her 
trousseau went merrily on. She even 
found it unnecessary to change the date 


was 


ves, 
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of her wedding; it was merely the small 
matter of dropping Bat as the groom 
and accepting Wooden Face. 

Now, this sudden! and unexpected 
change on the lady’s part causes Hen- 
derson to become wild-cyed and treach- 
erous. He hied him to the “dicks” and 
connived with them. They “framed” 
the dippess; or, rather, Henderson fixed 
it so that the dicks could get the lady 
with the goods. They did get her, to 
the entire satisfaction of the judge and 
jury. It was to be her last trick before 
becoming the lawful wife of Abe Mull- 
den. She was hooked dead to rights 
in the act of lifting an exceedingly 
plethoric leather wallet from the hip 
pocket of a prosperous-looking and ap- 
parently intoxicated person, who, in 
reality, was a perfectly sober dick from 
out of town who had journeyed to the 
city for no purpose other than to be 
touched by the bride-to-be. 

The lady was handed a three-year sen- 
tence, but she did the book, dying “in 
stir” of a broken heart and a touch of 
prison “con.” Mullden became Wooden 
Face and a Wooden Face with a pur- 
pose. He must find out who was the 
instigator of the ‘‘frame” that robbed 
him of the only woman he ever loved. 
He eventually got the dope from a dick 
whose life he had saved. Wooden Face 
had nursed a hunch all the time that 
Henderson was the guilty party. He 
must kill Henderson; and, after sev- 
eral years of patiently waiting for a fa- 
vorable opportunity, he did that very 
thing. 

So Wooden Face was doing time for 
snuffing out the life of a stool pigeon, 
and he was doing hard time; every min- 
ute behind the high, gray walls brought 
a distinct pang of misery to him. No 
one but Wooden Face himself knew 
that his time was hurting, however. He 
was the prison sphinx and had been the 
prison sphinx since the day, nine years 
previously, when he was led through the 
big gate to begin serving his long 


stretch. The convicts immediately 
dubbed him Wooden Face, and they 
could not have chosen a more suitable 
nickname. Not once in those nine years 
had his masklike face betrayed an emo- 
tion akin to human. 

On Mullden’s identification papers in 
the office was written, “age, forty-seven 
years.” Hence, after nine years in stir 
he was fifty-six years old. 

Not once since his arrival at the prison 
had Wooden Face smiled; not one tear 
had welled in his pale-blue eyes; never 
was he seen to display the faintest sign 
of anger, remorse, sorrow, joy, pleas- 
ure, anxiety, distress or hate. Yet, be- 
hind that inscrutable, seamed face, down 
in a remote depth of his heart, there 
was hate; hate that grew from day to 
day; hate for the warden, the guards, 
most of the convicts, and hate intense 
for stool pigeons. Never had he vio- 
lated a prison rule; never had he caused 
the least trouble or worry to his keep- 
ers; never had he missed a meal in the 
mess hall; never had he asked for an 
interview with the warden, the chaplain, 
the prison doctor; never did he speak 
if a nod or a shake of his head, a shrug 
of his stooped shoulders, or a gesture of 
his gnarled hands would suffice for 
spoken words; never was he seen to 
hurry. Always the same, day after day, 
year after year was Wooden Face im- 
perturbable, an automaton. 

The chaplain had one day cornered 
him. “Mullden,” the good man said, 
“you have avoided me these many years, 
You avoid everybody. Surely, you real- 
ize that it is you, and you alone, who are 
making your time here so hard. Why 
do you shut out of your life the com- 
panionship and sympathy of your fel- 
low men? Is there nothing I can do to 
make your time lighter? Come, Mull- 
den, tell me your troubles. Please let 
me help.” 

To all appearances the chaplain’s well- 
meant plea had about as much effect on 
Wooden Face as a shot of “morph” 
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would have if injected in the arm of a 
wooden Indian. He smiled not, his face 
changed not ‘the least in expression, his 
eyes told nothing, his mouth spake not. 

The chaplain patiently persisted. 
“Mullden,” he asked, a whale of an idea 
coming into his mind, “if you were told 
that your fondest wish would be grati- 
fied for the asking, what would that 
wish be?” Surely that query should 
stir up a semblance of life in Wooden 
Face. The chaplain waited expectantly 
for the answer. 

The eyes of the convict lighted up a 
brief instant while a barely perceptible 
smile played at the corners of his mouth. 
Then—wonders of wonders—the sphinx 
spoke! The answer came in a low 
drawl: 

“T would ask to be allowed to kill an- 
other stool pigeon.” 

The interview was thereby closed. 

So Wooden Face became a fixture in 
the big institution, just a mere, unob- 
trusive human fixture. Convicts and 
guards had long since ceased to won- 
der why he stood in one spot in the 
prison yard and gazed at nothing. They 
somehow associated him with a hitch- 
ing post or one of those old-fashioned 
wooden pumps. Did he never think? 
Everybody inside the walls doubted it. 
Even the warden had at last concluded 
that the brain of Wooden Face had 
ceased to function. 

Yet he obeyed to the letter every or- 
der given him by the officials and 
guards. Perhaps he had no will of his 
own; was entirely devoid of initiative. 
At any rate, it was these peculiar attri- 
butes, or, rather, an absolute lack of any 
attributes, that brought about the ap- 
pointment of Wooden Face as handy 
man about the prison. He was an ex- 
cellent handy man, never complaining 
about the numerous distasteful jobs that 
were heaped upon him, always doing the 
work to the entire satisfaction of the 
guards and officials. 

The handy man’s most important duty 


was that of keeping the warden’s office 
shipshape. He worked slowly, but al- 
ways thoroughly. The furniture, hard- 
wood floor, and decorations in the 
warden’s spacious office were always 
spotless and dustless. The warden, a 
large, stern man, was often in the office 
while Wooden Face worked there, but 
the big official had grown so used to 
having him gbout that he was only 
vaguely aware of the silent convict’s 
presence in the office each morning. 

When the warden found it necessary 
to speak to Wooden Face it was usually 
a curt command. Naturally gruff in 
manner, he never once considered the 
probability of his almost harshly spoken 
words causing resentment in the heart 
of the convict. But there was resent- 
ment there; a resentment that had 
grown for months and months. If the 
warden was kindly disposed toward an 
inmate, it was not his nature to reveal 
that kindness in word or deed. He was 
always the stern, reticent, determined- 
appearing warden, and many hard years 
of prison work and responsibility had 
wrought a hard veneer over a heart that 
was really big and sympathetic. 

Needless to say, Wooden’ Face 
wished very much to go away from the 
prison; in short, he was ever looking 
for an opportunity to escape. But how? 
The “screws” seemed to be a vigilant lot. 
But Wooden Face had been patiently 
Waiting and watching since his first day 
in the prison. Slowly but surely the 
many obstacles between him and free- 
dom were becoming fewer as he was 
allowed more privileges about the prison 
as handy man. Even now he could, 
he was sure, escape if he cared to en- 
list the aid of several long termers who 
would “stick.” 

But his intense hatred of stool pigeons 
had bred in his heart a distrust for 
everybody, though there were several of 
his old friends in the prison whom he 
felt sure he could trust if they, not he, 
suggested an escape plot. He would not 
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take the initiative, for the reason that 
his friends would probably not be dis- 
posed to join him in a “break,” and 
later their tongues might wag indis- 


creetly and spoil his, Mullden’s, chances 


of escape. So Wooden Face waited, 
watched, and said nothing. 

Then one day he was detaited to 
whitewash a part of the cell block. It 
vas nearing the dinner hour when he 
arrived at “Soup”? Dunnigan’s cell on the 
corridor. Soup had only one eye and 
was doing the book for murder. His 
one eye reflected his character probably 
more vividly than two eyes could have 
done. Dunnigan was a killer. He 
thought less of a human life than he 
did of his weekly ration of cheap prison 
chewing tobacco. 

Wooden Face continued methodically 
to daub the whitewash on the wall near 
Dunnigan’s cell, apparently unaware 
that the one-eyed killer stood just in- 
side the cell door and eyed him nar- 
rowly. Finally Soup spoke, his mouth 
drawn to one side in the characteristic 
hard-boiled fashion. 

“How’s tricks, Abe?” 

“M-m-m-m,” was the 
sponse as he dipped the 
bucket of whitewash. 

Then, after a discreet pause: “Me 
and you have been friends a long time, 
haven’t we, Abe?” 

“M-m-m-m.” <A slight nod accom- 
panied the reply. Wooden Face had 
known Dunnigan many years, and he 
was sure the one-eyed killer was not a 


sphinx’s_ re- 
brush in the 


stool pigeon. 
“Is my word any good with you, 
Abe?” 
“M-m-m-m.”’ 
with Mullden. 
“Why can’t me and you and several 
more o’ the old staff go away from here, 
Abe?” <A faintly whispered query. 
Wooden Face was stirring the white- 
wash in the bucket with a stick. His 
eyes turned upward for a fleeting 
glance at the blue-coated figure on the 
3B Ds 
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guards’ gallery. The guard was saun- 
tering slowly toward the other end of 
the building. 

“How?” was the sphinx’s whispered 
question. He might have been address- 
ing the query to the stick in the white- 
wash bucket. He had also drawn closer 
to the cell door. 

“T’ve got it pretty straight,” said Dun- 
nigan, the words falling from the cor- 
ner of his tobacco-stained mouth, “that 
the warden’s wife and that flaxen-haired 
girl brat o’ theirs are inside the walls 
most every evening after the cons are 
locked up. The woman and kid seem 
to be very fond o’ that big stiff of a 
warden, and we all knows that the 
warden is nutty about the woman and 
kid. Well, the warden picks flowers 
with ’em every evening from the gar- 
dens inside the walls. Bad place-fer a 
woman and kid, inside these walls, even 
if us cons are locked in our cells; don’t 
you think so, Abe?” 

Wooden Face had never given the 
matter serious thought. He was not 
sure now that he grasped the signifi- 
cance of Soup’s words, and therefore 
did not reply for some time. Moving 
the whitewash bucket closer he plied 
the brush vigorously to the wall near 
the cell door. 

“Get the idear?” Dunnigan presently 
asked. 

Then the idea, which would never 
have become clear without elucidation 
to anybody but a long-time convict, 
blossomed in the brain of Wooden Face, 

“M-m-m-m-m,” and a nod. He was 
hep at last. 

The warden’s deep affection for his 
wife and little girl and the love of the 
wife and child for the warden had fur- 
nished a nucleus or starting point for 
an escape plot. 

“T’ve been thinkin’ the idear over fer 
a year or more,” Dunnigan went on. 
“Got nine long termers lined up and 
ready fer anything I suggest. You can 
get in cheap, Abe. All I want is the 
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junk fer makin’ a key that’ll fit the lock 
on this cell door. The key will be the 
‘key’ to the whole game, as the key 
fer this lock will fit any other cell lock 
on either A or B corridor, and the nine 
other boys and you are all cellin’ on the 
corridors.” 

“And how will you get out of the cell 
house?” Wooden Face whispered as he 
bent over to dip the brush in the white- 
wash. The captain of the night guard 
kept the key to the cell-house door in 
his pocket, and the door could only be 
unlocked from the outside. 

“Simplest little trick in the world, 
Abe,” Dunnigan declared. “Now, every 
con inside the walls, all but you and the 
mess-hall swampers, are locked in their 
cells at six-thirty in the evening. You 
are putterin’ around in the warden’s 
office or in the flower gardens, and the 
other three guys are cleanin’ up the 
kitchen and mess hall. Oh, I’ve been 
watchin’ and makin’ notes fer a long 
time, Abe. The night captain and only 
one guard are in the yard-guard lookout 
near the entrance to the cell house. They 
are the only screws in the yard after 
the cons are locked up. 

“Of course, there are four screws 
on the wall, one in each corner tower, 
but none o’ the wall screws can see the 
cell-house entrance from their towers. 
Now, there is only one guard in the 
cell house after the cons are locked in 
their cells. This one cell-house screw 
has three clocks to punch every half 
hour, one on top o’ the block and one 
on each side o’ the block. When he’s 
on B side he don’t know what’s going 
on on A side. If I had a key to un- 
lock this cell I could go up on the 
guards’ gallery, hide in that dark little 
alcove up there, and when he comes back 
that way after makin’ his punch on the 
other side o’ the block, whop! I'd get 
him on the bean with a sap. Get me?” 

“M-m-m-m-m,” mumbled Wooden 
Face as he moved the whitewash bucket 
to the other side of the cell door. 


“Well,” Dunnigan resumed, “we then 
have the cell-house screw outa the way. 
I put on his uniform and cell-house 
slippers, then go down and let the other 
nine boys outa their cells. The boys 
will all stand back outa sight near the 
cell-house door. Pretty soon _ here 
comes the night captain, the yard screw, 
you and the three mess-hall swampers, 
A long time ago the night captain used 
to open the little hole in the cell-house 
door and look in to see that all was 
well before he unlocked the door. He 
don’t do that any more, Abe—gettin’ 
careless. 

“One o’ the boys in his cell near the 
entrance door has been watchin’ the 
captain’s actions every night. The cap- 
tain just unlocks the door and throws 
it open so the yard screw can herd you 
and the other guys to your cells. Even 
if the captain does take a look in before 
unlockin’ the door, he’ll see a man in 
uniform—me—standing near the door, 
my face turned away and makin’ 
notes in a notebook. 

“The night o’ the ‘break’ I’ll be stand- 
in’ there in uniform near the door, 
When the door swings open we all pile 
on to the captain, the yard screw, and 
the neutral swampers and put ’em to 
sleep. The night captain has the keys 
to the dungeon in his pocket. You and 
one of the other boys puts on the two 
uniforms. We then carry the captain, 
the yard screw, the cell-house screw, 
and the swampers down in the dungeon 
and lock ’em in a cell. Won’t take 
more’n ten minutes to do all this. 

“Now, you remember Paul Neilland, 
who was the warden’s outside clerk 
when Paul was doin’ his first stretch 
here. Well, Paul, you know, is doin’ 
forty years now fer killin’ a chink laun- 
dry nian. Paul tells me that the warden 
always carries a gat in his hip pocket 
while he and his wife and kid are in- 
side the walls in the evening. Now, 
three of us guys are in uniform. One of 
us can easily sneak around and hand 
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the warden a haymaker back o’ the ear 
and get his gat. Then the bunch of 
us can take the warden and his wife and 
kid down to the guards’ entrance gate. 
All this can be done without being seen 
from the wall, as the flower gardens are 
in the center of the yard and hidden 
from the view of the wall guards by the 
cell house, the mess hall, kitchen, and 
other buildings. 

“Arrivin’ at the guards’ gate we hold 
a knife at the woman’s throat, another 
one at the kid’s neck, and one of us 
has the gat shoved up against the 
warden’s ribs. We tell the warden and 
the screw over the gate that the gate 
must be opened ‘right now’ or there'll 
be some throats cut and some shootin’ 
done. 

“It’s a ten-to-one shot that the big 
chief, bein’ batty about his wife and kid, 
will order the screw over the gate to 
throw down the keys. The only other 
guard on the wall who can see the gate 
will be afraid to shoot fer fear of hittin’ 
the warden, the woman, or the kid. Oh, 
it’s been done before, Abe, and we can 
put it over just as easily as those long- 
time boys did in Plentywood pen and 
at Granite Basin Prison. There will 


“Supposing the warden don’t order 
the screw over the gate to throw down 
the keys, or suppose the screw refuses 


to throw ’em down, what then?’’ was 
Wooden [*ace’s muttered query. It was 
a long, long speech for Wooden Face, 
but he was intensely interested. 

The face of Dunnigan, the killer, hard- 
ened and in his one eye shone a wicked 
light. “I ain’t no spring chicken any 
more, Abe,” he whispered, “neither are 
you. If either of us are ever paroled 
or pardoned from this pen we will be 
too old to make a livin’. It would 
mean the poorhouse fer us, or the river. 
If I tell the warden and the screw over 
the gate that there'll be some shootin’ 
and cuttin’ done if the gate ain’t opened 
pronto, that’s exactly what’ll happen if 


the gate ain’t opened pronto. And we 
still have the warden’s gate and a fair 
chance o’ killin’ the screw over the gate 
and gettin’ out, anyhow. But my prom- 
ise of some shootin’ and cuttin’ holds 
good. I’ve killed four men and one har- 
ness bull already, and three more on the 
list won’t bother my sleep none.” 

It was a cold-blooded proposition, the 
entire plot, but it was also an almost cer- 
tain means of escape. Wooden Face 
had already agreed that it was a master- 
piece of planning, yet he _ hesitated. 
Holding convict-made knives at the bare 
throats of a woman and child somehow 
chilled the blood of even Wooden Face. 

“Let you know this afternoon,” he 
muttered as the dinner gong was 
sounded. 

An hour later Wooden Face again 
appeared near Dunnigan’s cell door 
to begin whitewashing where he left 
off before dinner. He had rehearsed 
another long speech for the one-eyed 
killer, 

“Got something in my pocket, Dunni- 
gan,” he whispered as he applied the 
whitewash to the wall. ‘But before I 
pass it to you I want a promise,” 

“Sure. What is it, Abe?” Dunnigan 
asked eagerly. 

“T’ll trust you, Dunnigan, but I won’t 
take chances with the other guys. I 
want you to promise me that iny name 
will not be mentioned in connection with 
the proposed break. I’m a dark horse; 
see? Nobody but you must know that 
I’m in on this until the night of the 
crush-out. Get me?” 

“I grasp you, Abe, and I’m mum as 
a mushroom. All I want is the key or 
the junk fer makin’ a key.” 

Wooden Face knew that the guard 
was standing directly over him on the 
guards’ gallery. He stirred the white- 
wash vigorously until the guard turned 
his back. Then, a quick movement of 
his hand and “the junk fer makin’ a 
key” was in the hand of Dunnigan. 

“Of course you can keep your mouth 
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shut, Abe.” It was a half statement, 
half query from Dunnigan. 

Wooden Face drew himself up to his 
full height. The whitewash brush 
stopped abruptly on its way to the wall. 
He looked like a stone image, all but 
the ominous cloud that darkened his 
face. Did Dunnigan mistrust him the 
very least ? 

“I'd kill a man or dic myself before 
I'd be a stool pigeon,” Wooden Face 
whispered almost inaudibly, his eyes 
fixed on the wall before him. 

“No offense meant, no offense meant, 
old-timer,” Dunnigan hastened to reply. 

Down in a dark corner in the base- 
ment under an old unused cell house, 
buried beneath a loose slab of cement, 
Wooden Face had a cache. It was in 
the old, musty basement that he kept 
his mops, brooms, pails, and whitewash- 
ing materials. Under the slab of cement 
was his collection of divers and curious 
trinkets and useful articles. The horde 
looked very much like the gathering of 
a wood rat. It was from this valuable 
collection of junk that Wooden Face 
had taken a small flat piece of iron and 
a short piece of rusty three-cornered file 
and passed them to the one-eyed Dunni- 
gan. 

A week passed. Dunnigan had lined 
up his nine long termers and by divers 
means of communication had instructed 
them thoroughly in what to do and what 
not to do when the break was pulled. 
They were all desperate men, each 
yearning for freedom, each realizing 
fully that the proposed crush-out would 
probably mean death for some of them 
or all of them, each agreeing to do his 
part. Some of them shuddered at the 
thought of murdering a woman and 
child; but if murder must be done— 
well, it must be done; Dunnigan, their 
leader, said so, and Dunnigan was the 
boss. 

True to his word, Dunnigan never 
mentioned Wooden Face as being in 
the plot. The key was nearing com- 


pletion. Saturday night was decided 
upon as the night of the break. Though 
the warden and his wife and child failed 
to appear inside the prison wall some 
evenings, they were always there on 
Saturday evening. 

It was Tuesday evening that Wooden 
Face was polishing the furniture in the 
warden’s office when the warden and his 
wife and little daughter entered. The 
six-year-old miss carried several carna- 
tions in her hand. Wooden Face re- 
moved his hat respectfully, placed it on 
a chair, and proceeded with his work, 
while the warden sat down at the desk 
and the woman and child sat near by. 
They chatted and laughed lightly, giv- 
ing little heed to the silent convict in 
the room. 

The entrance door of the office build- 
ing was opened and the yard guard 
called: “Eight o’clock, Mullden. Time 
to go in.” Wooden Face strode silently 
out of the room. 

“Queer fellow: Mullden,” — the 
warden remarked when the door was 
again closed. “A good man, too, in his 
way. Never complains about his work, 
always obeys the guards, and best of all 
he never talks too much.” 

“T, too, believe he is a good man,” 
said the woman. “Somehow I have 
never feared him as I do many of the 
convicts. He seems so 

At this juncture the door was again 
opened and Wooden Face strode in un- 
ceremoniously. He had forgotten his 
hat and had returned for it. The sud- 
den cessation of conversation caused an 
embarrassing silence. Wooden Face 
knew instantly that they had been dis- 
cussing him. He secured his hat and 
was about to depart again when the 
little girl slid from her mother’s knee 
and advanced hesitatingly toward him. 
Mullden waited respectfully, though his 
eyes were not on the child; he gazed at 
the opposite wall, his face immobile, 
masklike. The warden glanced at his 
wife, smiled and winked slyly. The lit- 
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tle girl drew closer to the convict, hold- 
ing a white carnation in her extended 
hand. Halting before the convict she 
looked up at him. 

“Mamma and daddy said you are a 
good man,” the little miss lisped. “Will 
you take my flower, please?” 

“Why, sweetheart,” the woman 
scolded playfully, “you should not tell 
secrets!” And the usually stern warden 
laughed heartily. 

The convict shifted his weight from 
one leg to the other, fumbled with the 
hat in his hands, gazed at the opposite 
wall, and said nothing. 

“Please take my flower,” the little girl 
persisted, “ ‘cause I like you, too.” Then 
the man who despised stool pigeons and 
had agreed to murder the woman and 
child if the warden would not order the 
gate opened on the night of the break 
accepted the carnation. He said noth- 
ing as he turned awkwardly to again 
leave the office. Pausing in the door- 
way, however, he looked down into the 
upturned face of the child, then at the 
warden, then at the warden’s wife, in 
whose eyes moisture had gathered. 

“Thanks,” said Wooden Face, and 
there was a world of meaning in the 
word. A moment later he was gone. 

Long after the other convicts were 
asleep, far into the eerie hours of the 
night, Wooden Face sat hunched on the 
edge of his bed or paced the cell floor. 
Now and then his eyes rested on a white 
caryation which lay in a shaft of moon- 
light on the small cell table. Could it 
be possible that the lisped words of a 
mere child had penetrated to a remote 
clean spot in the heart of the convict? 
Could the little girl’s gift, a mere flower 
whose life and fragrance were but 
ephemeral, awaken in a desperate crimi- 
nal almost extinct emotions’? Could 
these mere nothings sway him from the 
great determination to fight for liberty, 
freedom, and God’s free air and sun- 
shine ? 

At any rate, the little scene of a few 


hours previous in the warden’s office 
had stirred to life a slumbering some- 
thing in Abe Mullden. But how 
could he stop the break now without 
“stooling” on Dunnigan and his desper- 
ate gaug’ <A stool pigeon! Never! 
Did he really wish to see the scheme fall 
through now after all the careful prepa- 
ration? Could he persuade Dunnigan 
to call the break off? Wooden Face 
knew well that he could never dissuade 
the one-eyed killer or his equally mur- 
derous followers from their purpose. 
Why, they would laugh at him. Dun- 
nigan had the key, Dunnigan was the 
boss, and Mullden could never, never 
tip off the proposed break to the warden 
or the screws without being a rotten 
stool pigeon. 

At last Wooden Face shrugged his 
shoulders and proceeded to retire. He 
had concluded emphatically that he 
would not be a stool pigeon. He had 
concluded, too, that he must make a 
key. 

The break, as before stated, was 
scheduled for Saturday night. From 
his store of junk in the old basement 
Wooden Face had secured the makings 
of a key. 

At twelve o’clock Friday night the 
lone guard in the cell house sauntered 
along the guards’ gallery. He wore felt 
cell-house slippers which fell noiselessly 
on the cement gallery. All good con- 
victs should be fast asleep at that hour; 
but, of course, all convicts are not good. 
As the guard walked along the gallery 
he was entirely unaware that the eyes 
of Abe Muilden were watching him 
from a cell on the corridor below. 

The guard followed the gallery to 
the other side of the cell block. The 
slight noise of a cell door being un- 
locked was drowned in a medley of 
snores that came from many cells in 
the building. Wooden Face slipped 
from his cell, and, barefooted, flitted 
down the corridor to stop before the cell 
of Soup Dunnigan. Very cautiously he 
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unlocked the door and disappeared in 
the cell, closing the door after him. 

All was quiet for another half hour. 
The guard had returned from the other 
side of the block, and was now making 
another clock-punching trip. As the 
blue-coated figure disappeared around 
the block, Mullden, having made his 
midnight visit, emerged from the cell, 
cautiously closed and locked the door 
lest he disturb the slumbers of Dunni- 
gan, and, stooping low, raced back to 
his own boxlike domicile. And the big 
prison slumbered blissfully on. 

It was after breakfast on the follow- 
ing morning that Soup Dunnigan 
searched frantically in his cell for the 
valuable key. He was sure he had on 
the previous evening placed the key in 
its usual place under the mattress below 
his head. 


two keys. 


While Dunnigan cursed and contin- 
ued to search his cell for the key, the 
prison physician and several guards 
stood over the lifeless form of Abe 
Mullden, Wooden Face. The old con- 
vict’s face was no more masklike in 
death than it had been in life. 

“Simple case of suicide,” the doctor 
announced. ‘Severed the arteries in his 
wrists some time during the night. Been 
dead several hours.” 

Six feet below the small ventilator 
aperture in Mullden’s cell, and walled 
in with foot-thick walls of cement, lie 
They are identical in make, 
and either of them will fit any lock on> 
the corridors in the gloomy prison. By 
the side of the keys lies a carnation, 
long since withered and dead. 

Wooden Face could never, never be 
a stool pigeon. 
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THE NOTARY PUBLIC 


FROM ancient times down to the present the position of the notary public has 


been an important one. 


To-day, as in ages past, people go to him with 


documents to the truth of which they are required to swear, and he affixes his 
signature or seal to the papers to show that the oath has been legally taken. 
Among the early Hebrews the notary kept the records of the courts, the 


records of the community, and drew up bills of divorce. 
but could charge only for the use of his time. 


He had no fixed fee, 
He was usually paid for his 


services by the person who was in duty bound to give the other person con- 
cerned the document that the notary drew up; or the one who benefited most 
by the transaction would pay for the notary’s services. 

In the days of the Roman Empire the notary took notes of judicial pro- 


ceedings, as court stenographers do now. 


The Roman notary was either a 


slave or a freedman and consequently was not held in high esteem. 
Far different is the case with the modern notary in France and England. 
In France the notary is often one of the most important personages in his 


community, to whom his neighbors go for legal and other advice. 
nated by the president upon recommendation of the keeper of the seals. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, since 1534, 


land, too, honors the notary public. 


Hs is nomi- 
Eng- 


has held the privilege of appointing the notary public and he does so through 


the judge of the provincial courts of Canterbury and York. 


In the Middle 


Ages the notaries were closely associated with the churches, and this relation- 
ship, in England, has survived to some extent to the present day. 
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CHAPTER I. 
WHAT DAY DAWNED UPON. 


NLY the assassin heard 

that single sharp, spiteful 

crack of a revolver. It rang 

for only an instant through 
the neatly furnished room The 
walls fairly quivered. The flame of a 
shaded lamp on the table leaped up 
spasmodically, as if startled by the 
alarming sound. But it fell only on the 
ears of one whose soul had gone red 
with human blood, on whose brow the 
hand of willful murder had set the 
brand of Cain. 

The victim did not hear it. The bul- 
let outsped the sound and went true to 
its mark, The flame of life expired 
while that of the lamp leaped up. With 
arms outstretched, with features con- 
vulsed, he pitched forward, striking the 
edge of the table, and fell upon the floor 
with his sightless eyes and ghastly face 
upturned to the pitiless gaze of his 
assassin. 

“The shears of Atropos! They cut 
the thread quickly! Blame yourself for 
it—not me!” 

Stars were gleaming in the purple 
sky. The silver crescent of a new moon 
hung low in the west. In the near dis- 
tance could be seen a ruddy, wavering 
glow cast upward from the yawning 
chimneys of the iron foundries, where 
a night shift of the Carson Company 
was at work. But no hand disturbed 
the lonely dead while the stars swept on 
their silent course and the ruddy glow 
waned and faded into darkness. The 
oil in the lamp burned out and the flame 


it— 


expired, as if sickened to death by what 
it looked upon. 


No one saw the girl when she left 
the house. Her horrified eyes, and the 
look of awful fear, robbed her girlish 
face of its surpassing beauty; the nerv- 
ous trembling of her graceful figure; 
the crimson stain on her slender white 
hand, the mark it left on the casement 
window through which she hurriedly 
stepped to reach the gloom of a side 
veranda—no mortal eye beheld them. 

She paused for a moment, gazing, lis- 
tening, drawing her worsted wrap over 
her head and shoulders till her wealth 
of dark-auburn hair was completely hid 
and her white face scarce visible in the 
starlight; and then she sped across a 
near path and a strip of lawn, by pretty 
flower-beds, tall rhododendrons and 
clumps of shrubbery, then out through 
a gap in a boxwood hedge dividing the 
rear of the estate from a narrow, de- 
serted, dimly lighted road. 

“Well, well, Wade, you’re down 
early.” Sheriff Quinlan laughed geni- 
ally and pushed open the screen door. 
“Something on to-day, Bart, I take it.” 

It was seven o’clock in the morning, 
The September day had dawned clear 
and cool after the dark deed of the 
night before. Owen Quinlan, the 
county sheriff, a large florid man of 
fifty, came out and joined his hearer on 
the veranda of the exclusive lodging- 
house kept by his wife and sister in an 
attractive residential part of Water- 
bury. 

}arton Wade was seated in one of 
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the willow armchairs. He had been 
gazing moodily at the broad, elm- 
flanked avenue and the glistening dew 
on the intervening lawn. He was a tall, 
attractive man of thirty, set up like an 
athlete, a bachelor, a man of somewhat 
reserved and thoughtful temperament, 
but for eight years one of the most 
energetic and successful detectives of 
the State police. 

“The days when I have nothing on, 
Quinlan, are few and far between,” he 
replied, smiling agreeably when the 
sheriff sat down. 

“That’s no lie,” Quinlan said expres- 
sively. “You're the busiest man on the 
State force, Bart, bar none. You've 
kept a room here for five years, but you 
don’t occupy it two nights in a week.” 

“My duties take me all over the 
State.” 

“Sure! I know that’s 
When did you blow in?” 

“Late last evening.” 

“Too late for the circus, eh?” Quin- 
lan queried. 

“Too tired, if not too late,” Wade 
told him. “I motored two hundred 
miles yesterday, that I might be here 
over the week-end.” 

“No other attraction, eh?” quizzed 
the sheriff. 

“Other attraction? What do you 
mean?” Wade’s keen gray eyes nar- 
rowed slightly. He knew there was an- 
other, a far stronger lodestone—a face 
that haunted him hourly when he was 
absent, and eyes of blue as fathomless 
as that of a clear September sky. He 
had longed at times, but always vainly, 
to see in them the light that never shone 
on land or sea. 

“Nothing.” Quinlan chuckled 
thoughtfully. “I don’t mean a thing. 
Going to lay off till Monday, eh?” 

“Probably.” 

“Three days—that’s a long loaf for 
you, Bart.” 

“I have just cleaned up a very im- 


the reason. 


portant case. I’m due for a brief rest. 
Did you take in the circus?” 

“No. I hung round here to let the 
women go. I’m not long on tent 
shows.” 

“Did Miss Floyd go with them?” 
Wade carelessly inquired. 

“T reckon not.” Quinlan sat for a mo- 
ment with his lips thoughtfully pursed. 
“Fact is, Bart, I know she didn’t. She 
came in around nine o’clock. I saw 
Richard Carson leave her at the drive- 
way gate.” 

“Had she been out riding with him?” 

“Not riding. Both were on foot. 
Alma went straight to her room and 
Humph! Talk of the fiend, they say, 
and you'll hear the thud of his hoofs. 
There he goes, Bart, now,” Quinlan 
digressed, with his voice lowered. “He 
rides over to the foundry nearly every 
morning to confer with the foreman, 
then returns to breakfast before going 
down to his office in the business sec- 
tion.” 

A man mounted on a glossy-black 
horse was cantering through the avenue, 
He was a handsome man of about 
twenty-five, with smooth-shaven, clean- 
cut features, a dark complexion, thin 
red lips, and a resolute chin. He wore 
a stylish riding suit, and seeing the two 
men on the veranda, he turned on his 
saddle and bowed slightly, with a mo- 
mentary piercing glance at them. 

“Good-morning, Carson.” Sheriff 
Quinlan responded with a wave of his 
hand. “He sure fell in right, Bart, 
that chap, when old Jacob Carson be- 
queathed him his millions and a busi- 
ness it had taken him fifty years to es- 
tablish,” he remarked, turning again to 
the detective. ‘The Carson plant is 
the biggest iron industry in the State.” 

“Richard Carson was the only 
natural heir, wasn’t he?” Wade in- 
quired. 

“Sure!” Quinlan nodded. ‘He’s 
Jacob’s nephew. The old man never 
married. He was eighty when he died. 
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His only brother, Benjamin Carson, 
went to Japan forty years ago and 
married there—went into business, but 
both he and his wife are dead. Rich- 
ard Carson is their child and the only 
one left of all the family. He settled 
up his affairs in Japan and tried to get 
here before old Jacob died, but he was 
injured in a railway accident which de- 
layed him until about a week after the 
funeral. That was five months ago.” 

“I was in Washington several weeks 
about that time,’ Wade rejoined. “I 
don’t know much about the circum- 
stances. Injured in a railway accident, 
you say?” 

“Yes. He was coming from San 
Francisco, where he had arrived from 
Japan three days before. He was in- 
jured internally and was in bed for a 
month. He showed it, too, when he 
finally arrived here, though he now has 
entirely recovered.” 

“Did he take up his uncle’s business 
at once?” 

“Very soon,” Quinlan nodded. ‘The 
probate court has allowed the will, but 
the estate has not yet been settled. 
David Wicklow, an old and confidential 
servant who dwelt with Jacob Carson 
for many years, is the sole executor. 
Old Jacob was very fond of him. I 
hope Dick Carson will be as kind to 
him and his pretty niece, Mary Wick- 
low. She’s a sweet little girl.” 

“How long has Alma Floyd been in 
his employ ?” 

“Since she came to Waterbury. That 
was several months ago. She’s a West- 
ern girl, you know, and quite alone 
in the world, I believe, though she 
never has said definitely whether she 
has relatives living.” 

“Her mail might show 

“Show nothing!” Quinlan interjected. 

“What do you mean?” 

“I haven’t seen a piece of mail for 
her, Bart, since she came here,” the 
sheriff explained. “She receives none 
unless it goes into the general delivery, 
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or is sent to Carson’s office. She has 
been his stenographer since he took 
charge of the business.) She——” 

“No more.” Wade checked him 
quietly. “That’s her step on the stairs.” 

“There’s a telephone call, too. I 
must answer it.” Quinlan rose 
abruptly. His eyes had a sly twinkle. 
He saw a brighter light in those of the 
detective, and guessed why he was 
down so early. “Breakfast isn’t near 
ready,” he added dryly, as he turned 
to go. “Ah, good morning, Miss Floyd. 
Nice morning. Come out and get some 
of this fine fresh air. You look a bit 
pale this morning.” 

She had appeared at the screen door, 
a graceful, attractive girl of twenty- 
two, with a fair complexion, expressive 
blue eyes, and features evincing a rare 
combination of girlish strength and 
self-reliance with a very sensitive and 
sympathetic nature. She shrank for 
an instant upon seeing the detective, 
then came out, smiling, and bowed to 
both men. 

“A bit pale, sheriff? 
be?” She eyed him archly. 
have neglected my rouge.” 

“Rouge be hanged!” Quinlan laughed 
pleasantly. “Throw it away, Miss 
Floyd, if you have any. Would you 
ruin the loveliness of a lily with a daub 
of paint?” he asked quite brusquely, as 
he turned and entered the house. 

“Dear me! How poetical,” Alma 
Floyd exclaimed. “I had no idea you 
could be so gallant, sheriff,” she called 
after him. “Nor did I suppose you 
were here, Detective Wade,” she turned 
and said more seriously. “You don’t 
usually return until Saturday.” 

“This is one of the few exceptions.” 
Wade rose, smiling, and placed a chair 
for her, then took the hand she frankly 
tendered. He noticed it was strangely 
cold. “I am pleased, Miss Floyd, to 
know you have observed on what day 
i usually return,” he told her, releasing 
her hand. 


How can that 
“T must 





“Nonsense!” She laughed and 
blushed for a moment. “It’s only be- 
cause I’m naturally observant.” 

“T am not so presuming as to infer 
anything else,” Wade said quietly. 
“How cold your hand is!” 

“It’s because I’ve just had them in 
cold water, most likely,” Alma. said. 
The tinge of red had faded from her 
cheeks. 

“Perhaps,” Wade allowed. “But you 
do look pale this morning,” he said 
more gravely. “Are you feeling well?” 

“Not very,” Alma admitted. Her 
blue eyes scrutinized his, while she ran 
her fingers into the waves of her glis- 
tening auburn hair. “I had a wretched 
night. One of my occasional head- 
aches. It’s about gone now, thank 
Heaven.” 

“Pm glad of that,’ Wade told her. 
“You were up late, perhaps, or P 

“No.” She interrupted him quickly. 
“T was in bed at half past nine. I went 
for a short walk in the evening and met 
Mr. Carson by chance. He came with 
me as far as the gate. What time did 
you come in, Mr. Wade?” she asked, 
with another searching glance at him. 
“T did not hear you.” 

“Tt was near midnight, I think.” 

“Think!” Alma echoed. “Don’t you 
know ?” 

Barton Wade would have responded 
with a jest, but the sudden hurried re- 
turn of the sheriff prevented him. For 
Quinlan was a bit excited when he 
came out, putting on his coat and jam- 
ming his hat on his head. 

“Get a move on, Wade, and go with 
me,” he said quickly. ‘Don’t wait for 
breakfast. A murder has been com- 
mtted!’ ’ 

“A murder!” Miss Floyd 
with a horrified stare at him. 
has been murdered, sheriff?” 

“Solomon Slade, who has been board- 
ing with the Maybricks,” Quinlan hur- 
riedly stated. “Mr. Maybrick just tele- 
phoned. He discovered the crime only 


” 


gasped, 


“Who 
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a few moments ago. I told him to touch 
nothing, Wade, before we arrive. He 
said——” 

“Half a minute, sheriff, and I'll go 
with you,” 

Detective Wade did not wait to learn 
more about the crime. He ran up to his 
room, took a notebook and camera 
from his desk, and then hastened down 
to rejoin Sheriff Quinlan, with whom 
he immediately departed without an- 
other glance at Alma Floyd. 

She gazed after them for a moment, 
then entered the broad hall of the old 
colonial house. The last vestige of 
color had left her beautiful face. She 
glanced sharply around, and then she 
darted into a front room to peer 
through one of the lace-draped win- 
dows. With eyes dilated, both hands 
pressed to her breast, her lips drawn 
and her fine figure tremulous with in- 
creasing fear, she watched the two men 
until they vanished around a curve in 
the avenue—as white with horror and 
dismay as when she fled from the scene 
of the dreadful crime through the 
gloom of the night before. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE MAN WITIL A SCAR. 


"VE known them for thirty years, 
John Maybrick and his wife, an 
elderly couple of moderate means,” 
Sheriff Quinlan remarked when leaving 
with the detective. “They live in 
Laurel Road near the lake. It’s only a 
short walk, and less than half a mile 
from the fine old Carson place.” 
“Any family 7” Wade inquired. 
“One married daughter. She 
in West Waterbury.” 
their boarder ? 
you know about him?” 
“Only that his name is Slade. He 
has been with them about a month. 
I’ve seen him on the street now and 
then, and once playing billiards in the 
Wyman House.” 
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“A young man?” 

“Round thirty,” said Quinlan shortly. 
“A dark, almost swarthy man of 
medium build, with a long scar on the 
left side of his face. He must have 
had some kind of an operation. I 
don’t know where he comes from, or 
what brought him here.” 

“With whom was he playing bil- 
liards ?” 

“With Dick Carson, if I remember 
right,” said the sheriff. “I merely 
glanced into the billiard room. Carson 
plays there frequently in the evening. 
He appears to be fond of the game.” 

“Possibly, then, he is well acquainted 
with Slade.” 

“The Maybricks must know all about 
him,” Quinlan said confidently. “I 
never knew them to take a boarder be- 
fore, so they probably were well in- 
formed concerning him. I did not wait 
to learn more about the crime.” 

Detective Wade did not reply, but 
looked toward the unpretentious yet 
very attractive place they were ap- 
proaching. 

It was a two-storied frame house 
in a quiet, somewhat sparsely settled out- 
skirt, with high gables and broad veran- 
das, set well in from the street. In front 
was a well-kept lawn with a flower gar- 
den on one side and, in the rear, were 
neatly laid out beds in which autumn 
plants bloomed profusely, amid scattered 
clumps of shrubbery, flanked by a 
hedge and a narrow back road, beyond 
which a woody landscape stretched 
down to a large lake, glistening like a 
silver sheen in the morning sunlight. 
There was an atmosphere of peace 
about the house and its surroundings, 
of homelike quietude and gentility, that 
made murder in such a place seem al- 
most incredible. 

“That’s Maybrick in the front yard,” 
said Quinlan, when they came nearer. 
“He’s waiting for us.” 

“A fine-looking 
Wade observed. 


old gentleman,” 
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“That’s just what he is. They’re an 
ideal couple, every one likes them. He 
has a small income and is not in busi- 
ness. You take the ribbons, Wade, will 
you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“We want the truth. You’re much 
more likely to dig it out, having a 
longer head and much more experience 
in such cases.” 

“Very well,” Wade consented. He 
followed the sheriff into the front yard, 
where the latter introduced him to Mr, 
Maybrick and his wife, a slender, re- 
fined little woman who had just come 
out of the house. “Before we go in, 
Quinlan, let me learn a few of the cir- 
cumstances,” said the detective. ‘Do 
you know anything about the crime, 
Mr. Maybrick, or the cause of it?” 

“T do not,” Maybrick told him. “I 
discovered it when I came down with 
Matilda to get breakfast. We keep no 
servant. I telephoned to Sheriff Quinlan 
immediately, then let everything remain 
as we found it, as he directed.” 

“Quite right,” Wade approved. 
“Are you sure the man is dead?” 

“Absolutely. He must have been 
shot with a revolver between seven 
o'clock and eleven last evening.” 

“How do you fix the time?” 

“I left him alive and alone here at 
seven o'clock,” Mr. Maybrick explained. 
“We went to my daughter’s home to 
care for her children while she and her 
husband went to the circus. We re- 
turned at eleven o’clock. I must have 
heard the weapon, if Mr, Slade was 
killed later than that.” 

“He had not gone to his bedroom,” 
Mrs. Maybrick added. “We have al- 
lowed him to use our library, where he 
often read until late at night. I sup- 
posed he was doing so then, for the 
room was lighted and the door closed. 
We were both tired, however, and went 
to bed immediately. That, Mr. Wade, 
is all we know about the dreadful deed.” 
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“What about the man?” Wade in- 
quired. 

“We know very little about him,” 
Mr. Maybrick replied. “He came here 
a month ago and asked us to board 
him. He said the place appealed to 
him, that he wanted quietude and se- 
clusion, as he read a good deal and was 
writing a book, and he almost begged us 
to accommodate him. We were favor- 
ably impressed, and, as my means are 
not large and my wife thought well of 
it, we decided to receive him as a 
boarder. He has paid us promptly and 
appeared to be a gentleman, though 
very reticent. That really is all we 
know about him.” 

“Has he said nothing about himself, 
his family, or where he came from?” 

“Only that his name was Solomon 
Slade and that he was a stranger in 
this part of the country. He has in 
no respect been confidential, Mr. Wade, 
and his reserve was so obvious that 
we could not politely encroach upon it.” 

“Have you seen any indications of 
fear, anxiety, or watchfulness, as if he 
apprehended such a fate?’ Wade ques- 
tioned. 

“I have seen nothing that so 
pressed me.” 

“No strangers around, or persons act- 
ing suspiciously?’ Wade persisted. 

“T have not.” 

“Were Slade’s habits good ?” 

“As far as we know.” 

“Has he had any visitors?” 

“Not one.” 

“Any mail?” 

“T’ve seen none. We know nothing, 
in fact, that seems to have a definite 
bearing on the crime.” 

“We'll go in,” Wade said abruptly. 
He turned to the sheriff and added 
quietly, while they followed Maybrick 
and his wife into the house: “The man’s 
conduct, Quinlan, is quite significant. 
He had some covert reason for want- 
ing to board with this very estimable 
couple, or in this particular neighbor- 
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hood, at least. His reticence smacks of 
deception, too, which, with all of the 
other circumstances, points plainly to 
something under the surface. One mo- 
ment, Maybrick, before we enter,” he 
said quickly, as they approached the 
open door of the library. “I want to 
take a photograph of the room.” 

It was near the end of the front hall. 
A diverging entry led to a side door. 
The murdered man was lying near a 
table in the middle of the room, as 
when his assassin left him. The case- 
ment window was wide open still, the 
roller curtain raised, and the lace 
draperies fluttering in the morning air. 
One glance at the scene convinced both 
officers that it was, indeed, a murder 
case, and that Solomon Slade had been 
dead nearly twelve hours. 

Detective Wade paused on_ the 
threshold, adjusting his camera, with 
which he then took a photograph of the 
rooin, 

“What’s the idea?” Quinlan asked 
curiously, “What’s a picture good for? 
What need of it, Bart, when you have 
the scene itself before you?” 

“To preserve every detail of it, 
Wade replied. “Trifles afterward 
found to be significant are often over- 
looked in one’s first inspection of such 
a scene, during which they may be 
blindly obliterated, or so changed as 
never to be detected,” he explained. 
“This is a special camera devised by 
Jertillon, the French criminologist. The 
lens forms an image on the sensitive 
plate at a fixed focus. I later will 
mount the negative on a cardboard pro- 
vided with a minute scale, enabling me 
to make a topographical chart of the 
scene, with which exact measurements 
can be made, all of the details retained 
and their relations very carefully stud- 
ied. This often proves valuable, some- 
times revealing what is called the error 
in the situation, an unsuspected trifle, 
the discovery of which corrects a seri- 
ous blunder. It sometimes enables one 


, 











to reconstruct the crime with almost 
absolute accuracy.” 

“Humph !” Quinlan ejaculated. 
“That's too deep for me. Mebbe you're 
right, Bart, but I bank mostly on good 
old common sense.” 

Wade did not argue the point. He 
put the camera on a chair, then en- 
tered the room and began a closer in- 
spection of the dead man, 

“Killed instantly,” he said to the 
sheriff, while Maybrick and his wife 
waited in the hall. “He was shot from 
in front. The bullet entered his heart. 
There are no powder marks here; no 
sign of any weapon either. Plainly, 
Quinlan, he did not shoot himself.” 

“That’s perfectly plain,” said 
sheriff. 

“Those scattered letters and papers, 
too, are evidence of a thorough search 
for something.” Wade glanced at the 
strewn floor near an open desk in one 
corner. “Did he ever tell you, Mr. 
Maybrick, what caused this long scar 
on his face?” 

“Fe said he was hurt in an explosion 
several years ago,” Maybrick replied. 

“Explosion, eh? Several years ago?” 

“That’s what he said.” 

Wade eyed the upturned face more 
intently. It did not impress him favor- 
ably. It was dark and long, with a 
narrow brow, bristling black hair and 
a slim, straight nose. The lips were 
gray and thin and still retained a drawn, 
downward slant; the face had a 
pinched and sinister expression, which 
led Wade to infer that in life it might, 
upon occasion, have been ominously in- 
tensitied. He took a lens from his 
pocket and examined the scar. 

“The man lied,” he told Quinlan 
quietly, 

“Lied ?”’ queried the sheriff. 

“This scar is of much more recent 
date,” Wade said confidently. “It’s the 
result of a cut, too, which was sewed 
up. An explosion would cause a very 
different wound, Quinlan, though it 
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might of course have been the indirect 
cause of the cut.” 

“But what motive——” 

“Don’t talk of motives at present,” 
Wade interrupted. ‘He had to hide 
the truth, perhaps, and also his identity, 
in which case his name is not Slade. If 
I am right—stop a moment. Here’s a 
letter.” 

Wade had found it in the victim’s 
breast pocket, a solitary letter in a 
somewhat soiled envelope from which 
the postmark had been torn, evidently 
when it was opened. It was addressed 
to Solomon Slade, Waterbury, how- 
ever, written with a pen, and Wade 
quietly read to the sheriff the brief con- 
tents of the single plain sheet found 
within. 


Dear Sotty: Your letter came this morn- 


ing. Glad you are so well settled—and so 
safely. Sit tight. Lie low and take no 
chances. The cat has not come back. She 


sure is still on a hunt, Solly, and out to get 
you. God forbid! If she finds you—good 
night! I can see your finish. Gates ajar! 
Will not write again till I hear from you. 
Nothing new here. Hastily, 

Betty. 


“Brief and to the point,” Wade com- 
mented. His keen gray eyes had nar- 
rowed slightly while he read the letter. 

“To the point, indeed!’ Quinlan said 
bluntly. ‘The man’s name is Solomon 
Slade, all right. He has been trying to 
elude some woman. That she is termed 
a cat is quite significant. She has been 
hunting for this man and evidently has 
found him. She’s the one who killed 
him, Bart, as sure as you’re a foot 
high.” 

“Don’t bank so strongly on it,” Wade 
advised. “You overlook something. 
There are points which may possibly 
knock that theory on the head.” 

“What do you mean?” growled 
Quinlan quietly. “I'll be hanged if I 
see them.” 

“The postmark is missing,” Wade 
explained. “It may have been torn off 
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designedly, or the letter may never have 
been in the mail. Notice, too, that it 
contains nothing definite, not even the 
home address of the writer, the city or 
town from which it was mailed; not a 
full name, nor a definite reference to 
anything or anybody. A single such 
omission might not be very significant,” 
he added. “So many‘of them, however, 
are decidedly suggestive.” 

“That the letter is a blind?” Quinlan 
inquired. “Is that what you mean?” 

“T don’t say that it is,” Wade re- 
plied. “It may be, however, but I’m 
not ready to accept it at face value. 
I'll look into it a little later.” 

He put the letter in his pocket while 
speaking, then resumed his search in 
the clothes of the dead man, failing to 
find anything more significant. Upon 
lifting one side of his coat a moment 
later, however, with which the left hand 
had been covered, he found part of an- 
other letter, a torn fragment clutched 
in the rigid fingers of the corpse. 

“He had a letter in his hand when 
he was shot. His assassin may have 
killed him in order to get it,” Wade 
remarked, while he removed the scrap 
of plain paper and smoothed the 
wrinkles from it. “It’s only the lower 
left hand corner of a pen-written letter. 
The murderer evidently seized it hur- 
riedly and supposed he, or she, had the 
whole of it.” 

“Surely,” Quinlan quickly agreed. 
“What's the writing on it?” 

“Only a few words beginning the 
last three lines of the letter,” Wade re- 
plied. “The blank space below shows 
that they were the concluding lines. 
Too bad it’s not the opposite corner, 
where the writer’s name may have been. 
Only one word, fate, is left of the top 
line,” he added displaying the narrow 
corner of the torn fragment. “No 
period follows it. It evidently did not 
end a sentence. On the next line are 
two words and part of a third—keep 
your prom.” 


“Promise was the complete word,” 
put in the sheriff. 

“Obviously,” Wade nodded. “On the 
last line are five words, evidently part 
of a threat—swear | will kill you.” 

“Which she certainly did,” Sheriff 
Quinlan declared. “A woman com- 
mitted this crime. There’s no denying 
it, Wade, no sense in denying it,” he 
insisted forcibly. “This mere fragment 
of a letter, undoubtedly written by the 
assassin, confirms what appears in the 
other.” 

“Wait. Don’t go so fast, sheriff.” 
Wade checked him a bit impatiently. 
“You may land at a ditch.” 

“Ditch be hanged!” Quinlan growled. 
He was a man quick to act upon a fixed 
opinion, often with impetuous zeal and 
aggressiveness, and a man not to be 
turned from the path of duty as he saw 
it. “One can’t go too fast in a case of 
this kind,” he added forcibly. “It may 
take days to recover the loss of a 
wasted minute. We must find some 
one who saw the woman. We must 
trace her, identify her and——” 

“You’re not sttre it was a woman,” 
Wade cut in curtly. 

“Nonsense! How much evidence do 
you want?” Quinlan demanded. 
“Here’s more, by thunder, if more is 
needed!” he cried, reaching under the 
table. “A shell hairpin. Mrs. May- 
brick wears none like it.” He glanced 
toward the hall, but both Maybrick and 
his wife had disappeared. “See for 
yourself. Another woman was here 
last night. Another woman, Mr. Wade, 
who killed this man and——” 

The sheriff stopped short. Barton 
Wade had gone strangely white. Quin- 
lan glanced more sharply at the slender 
shell hairpin, one of amber hue, which 
had caught his eye while he crouched 
near the dead man—and his frowning, 
grimly determined face underwent a 
quick change. For both men had often 
seen pins precisely like it in the wavy 
auburn hair of—Alma Floyd. 
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CHAPTER III. 


MIXED TRACKS. 


GP HEAVENS!” Sheriff Quin- 

lan was the first to break the mo- 
He gazed with wide 
eyes at the detective. “You don’t sup- 
Bart—but you do! Your face 
You think she was the wom- 


mentary silence. 


pose, 
shows it. 
an.” 

Wade’s fine face was strangely set 
and pale. He had recalled, as Quinlan 
had, Alma Floyd’s unusual reticence 
about herself, her family, and where 
she had come from; also the fact that 
she received no mail, that she was out 
alone about the time the murder was 
committed, and her unusual paleness 
upon seeing the detective that morning. 

“You refer to Miss Floyd, I judge,” 
Wade replied. His voice had hard- 
ened. 


“You know I do. Your face shows 


it,” Quinlan replied brusquely, as if 


irritated by the unexpected discovery. 
“Do you think she did it?” 

“I do not,” Wade said decidedly. 

“But this hairpin is precisely 
like “ 

“Precisely like those worn by scores 
of women. Why pick out her from 
among them? Don’t jump at such a 
conclusion, Quinlan, merely on the evi- 
dence of a hairpin.” 

“But the other circumstances, the 
little we know about her, the fact that 
she was out alone when the crime 
was E 

“Oh, I know!” Wade cut in again 
with maddening compsure. ‘You don’t 
need to tell me. I must have more to 
build on, however, very much more, 
before I will set aside my high opinion 
of the girl.” 

“But unless 
prove ¥ 

“Wait! Don’t speak her name again 
in connection with this crime—not in 
the hearing of others,” Wade said 
sternly. 


Alma Floyd — can 
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“Her name—not speak it!” Quin- 
lan’s grizzled brows contracted darkly. 
“What do you mean by 

“I mean just what I say, sheriff.” 

“I’m going to question her, then,” 
Quinlan declared with grim vehemence. 
“T’ll do it before she goes to work. 
I'll find out, by thunder, whether 
she 2 

“No, Quinlan, you won't!” Wade 
closed the door, then turned and re- 
strained him with a viselike grip for 
a moment. “You'll do nothing of the 
kind—not if you're the very good 
friend of mine that I have always be- 
lieved you to be,” he said feelingly. 
“You'll wait, instead, until I can sift 
this deviltry to the bottom. I don’t be- 
lieve she committed this crime. Nor 
will I, Quinlan, without absolutely ir- 
refutable evidence of it.” 

The sheriff drew back a little. His 
face, flushed with brief resentment, 
softened quickly and took on its custom- 
ary kindly expression, knowing that 
it would not be wise to disregard the 
gleam in the detective’s eyes, and the 
steely ring in his subdued voice. 

“Oh, I see,” said Quinlan. “You 
look at this as you want it to be. You 
may be right, too, and I don’t blame 
you. As far as that goes, Bart, I’m 
quite fond of the girl myself in a 
paternal way.” 

“T am more than fond of her, Quin- 
lan,” Wade told him gravely. 

“T know it. I have known it for 
weeks,” said the sheriff. “Your very 
good friend, eh? That’s what I am, 
all right, and will continue to be. I 
asked you to take the ribbons. Hang 
on to them, then, and go as far as you 
like. I'll not get in your way. I know 
you will do your duty, Barton, come 
what may. Shake!” he said bluntly. 

“Ah! That’s more like you.” Wade 
took his hand, his eyes lighting, and 
pressed it warmly. “I knew you would 
comply, Quinlan, and stop to consider. 
Nothing would be gained by question- 





ing the girl. You would evoke only a 
denial from her and reveal your own 
suspicions. That, assuming her guilty, 
would be the worst move you could 
make.” 

“You may be right.” 

“I know I am,” Wade said seriously. 
“We have, in fact, no positive evidence 
against her.” 

“But the circumstances 

“I’m not overlooking them. I admit 
their significance. We may find some- 
thing that refutes them, however, or 
gives them another color.” 

“I hope so for your sake, Bart, 
Heaven knows!” 

“Whether we do or not, Quinlan, we 
must dig out the truth and punish the 
guilty,” Wade said gravely. “In the 
meantime, sheriff, not one word to the 
girl or to others about our misgivings.” 

“Trust me. I'll in no way betray 
them,” Quinlan assured him. 

Wade put the fragment of the torn 
letter in his pocket and glanced again 
at Slade’s upturned face. He felt that 
he could see a sinister leer lurking 
around the thin, drawn lips. It seemed 
to taunt and mock him. It seemed to 
deride the love he had secretly cher- 
ished, giving birth to the dearest hope 
he had ever known. 

“The oil in the lamp has burned out,” 
Quinlan remarked, turning from the 
table. 

“IT observed it,’ Wade replied. “It 
confirms what Mrs. Maybrick stated. 
All of these scattered letters and papers 
belong to her or her husband,” he 
added, while hastily inspecting them 
and the disordered desk. “The assassin 
evidently left nothing Slade had writ- 
ten.” 

“Here are 
window casement. 
this way.” 

“Don’t use that pronoun, Quinlan,” 
Wade cautioned him. “It’s too sug- 
gestive. We'll assume for the present, 
at least, that the assassin was a man.” 


” 


smears of blood on the 
She must have ffed 
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“T get you,” Quinlan nodded. 
“Plainly, nevertheless, these smears of 
blood were caused by the fingers of a 
woman,” he quietly insisted. “They 
are too narrow for those of a man.” 

“There’s no denying it,” Wade ad- 
mitted. “They are too blurred, how- 
ever, to be of further value as finger 
prints,” he added, while he examined 
them with a lens. “No papillary lines 
are perceptible.” 

“He must have searched the body, 
also, and soiled his hand without ob- 
serving it.” 

“Probably. 
find outside. 

Wade stepped out on the veranda, 
the sheriff following, and began a care- 
ful inspection of the floor, the steps, 
and then the gravel walk, in a vain 
search for footprints until, when sev- 
eral yards from the house, he discov- 
ered the print of a heel in the edge of a 
flower-bed near the walk. It was a 
narrow, deep indentation in the dark 
soil, at which both gazed intently for a 
moment. 

“High heels!” Quinlan muttered. 
“Between us, Wade, at least, there’s 
nothing in dodging all this. We must 
look at things as they are, not as we 
want them to be,” he argued quietly, 
gazing at the grave face of the detec- 
tive. “I’ve seen prints exactly like this 
in the ground around home. Alma 
Floyd was here last evening, Bart, as 
sure as death and taxes. 

“T fear so,” Wade told him. 

“The print shows what course she 
was shaping. There’s another dent in 
the greensward. She fled across the 
walk and lawn, then out through the 
gap in the rear hedge.” Quinlan gazed 
grimly in that direction. If she had 
done anything wrong, why did she steal 
away through the back road? She 
wanted to escape unseen. She could 
have had no other motive.” 

Wade did not deny it. He saw May- 
brick and his wife at the kitchen door. 


Let’s see what we can 
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He turned abruptly and hastened to 
question them. 

“Did you find the library door closed 
this morning?” 

“We did, which is very unusual,” 
Maybrick told him. “That’s why we 
discovered the crime so early.” 

“Have you tried the side door lead- 
ing to the veranda?” 

“I did so at once. I wondered how 
the murderer had entered. The door 
was closed, but the lock was so adjusted 
that one could enter. I’m sure it was 
not so when we left home.” 

“That's quite significant. About the 
book Slade said he was writing. Have 
you seen him at work on it?” 

“| have not. He may have worked 
evenings, or in his room, but I have 


seen no written matter there, nor any 
belonging to him in the library desk.” 
cael 
His bedroom and trunk have been 
searched, too,” Mrs. Maybrick volun- 
teered. “His garments are scattered all 


over the room.” 

“Go and examine them, Quinlan,” 
Wade said quietly. “See whether any 
are marked, or show where he came 
from, and whether there are any initials, 
tags, or labels on the trunk. I want 
to trace those heel prints, if possible, 
in the meantime.” 

“Go to it,” Quinlan nodded. 
expedite matters.” 

Wade paused until all three had en- 
tered the house. Then-he hastened to 
the gap in the hedge, where he found 
another heel print, also several here 
and there in the back road. He traced 
them about fifty yards and then across 
the road, where, in the damp earth 
near the woodland leading down to the 
lake, he found others intermingled with 
faint footprints, evidently those of a 
man. Near by were several smaller, 
irregular tracks, nearly round, one of 
Which he inspected with his lens, and 
then he drew with his pencil an exact 
outline of it on a page of his notebook. 

Wade could trace the heel prints no 

4B ps 


“Tt will 
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farther. He returned across the road, 
where a narrow path divided it from an 
old board fence. A stone lying directly 
in the path caught his eye. He paused, 
wondering how it came there, and he 
then discovered a dent in the fence, 
which he briefly inspected. 

There was a sharper gleam in his eyes 
when he returned to the Maybrick 
place. He found other heel prints, also 
numerous round tracks in the several 
flower-beds, and presently one overlap- 
ping the other, which he studied in. 
tently. He then saw the sheriff coming 
out of the house and hastened to join 
him. 

“Nothing doing,” Quinlan bluntly 
told him. “There’s absolutely nothing 
showing who Slade really is, or where 
he came from.” 

“No marks on his clothing, eh?” 
Wade queried. 

“Not even a trade label. No letters, 
cards, bills, or writing of any kind. 
His trunk is a cheap one, nearly new, 
and without a tag or sticker. Not even 
a finger print! Take it from me, Bart, 
he was out to hide his identity.” 

“Quite likely,” Wade agreed. “You 
found no check book, no money?” 

“Only a few pieces of silver. Not a 
solitary bank note. That’s very strange, 
too,” Quinlan growled. “I can’t be- 
lieve Alma Floyd came to rob him. 
She may have taken his money while 
searching for something else. Besides, 
those two letters show that she had 
some other motive.” 

“The motive—that’s the main thing,” 
Wade said gravely. “I'll find some 
way to dig it out. You take charge here 
and notify the coroner. Not a word 
about the girl at present, mind you, nor 
about our suspicions,” he again said im- 


pressively. “I’m going down to Car- 


son’s office.” 

“You'll find her there by this time.” 
Quinlan glanced at his watch. “What 
do you want of her? What’s the big 


7” 


idea: 





“I’m not going to see her.” Wade’s 
voice hardened ominously. “I’m going 
to find out, Quinlan, what Richard Car- 
son knows about Solomon Slade.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE FALSE ALIBI. 


AL™M4 FLOYD went to work as 

usual that morning. It was nine 
o’clock when she entered an outer room 
adjoining the private office of Mr. Rich- 
ard Carson. Both rooms were separated 
from the main office by a narrow pas- 
sage leading to a deposit vault. 

Richard Carson had reasons for this 
seclusion, and he was a rigid discipli- 
narian. No one ventured to intrude 
upon him unceremoniously. He left 
most of the details of the business to 
an old and very competent manager, 
whom he awed with his arbitrary bear- 
ing. 

Carson was seated at his desk when 
Alma arrived. An electric buzzer in- 
formed him. The outer door could not 
be opened without this quiet warning 
in his own office. He listened intently 
for a moment, his keen eyes fixed on 
the closed door between the two rooms, 
then he rose abruptly and opened it. 

Alma Floyd had removed her outside 
garments. She started nervously, then 
turned and faced him, as pale as when 
she fled from the dead form of Solo- 
mon Slade twelve hours before. 

“You here!” she said shortly. 
early!” 

“You should have expected me 
early,” Carson told her curtly. “Delays 
are dangerous. A perfect understand- 
ing between us is imperative. Come in 
here,” he said curtly, and drew back 
into his private office. 

Alma Floyd obeyed him without re- 
plying. Her drawn gray lips twitched 
nervously. There was a hunted expres- 
sion in her eyes, like that seen in those 
of a hounded criminal, a gleam of 
mingled bitterness and hatred, of des- 


“So 
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peration and suppressed anguish. She 
took the chair he indicated, directly op- 
posite his own, and gazed fixedly at 
him as if magnetized. He sat down, 
returning her steadfast scrutiny, and a 
sinister smile curved his thin red lips, 

“You look white,” he told her, 
“Why didn’t you doll up a little?” he 
asked with almost brutal complacency, 
“Ghastliness alone might give you 
away. False color is better than none 
—under the circumstances.” 

“T am false all through,” Alma said, 
wincing under his heartless words; as 
if her admission stabbed her. “I’m a 
living lie,” she added_ bitterly. 

“It’s well you realize it—and your 
situation.” 

“T am what you made me.” 

“Forget it!” Carson lurched for- 
ward, his eyes gleaming cruelly. “We 
agreed months ago, when we turned 
our backs upon that which had brought 
us together, to drop the curtain upon it 
forever. Don’t dare lift it!’ he said, 
and in his voice there was a threat. 
“Don’t dare! But I know you won't.” 
He drew back, a mocking smile on his 
thin lips. “J know you won't,” he re- 
peated. “You have too much at stake. 
You won’t lift it. You'll do what I 
command—and what we agreed.” 

Alma Floyd heard him without a 
change of countenance. She gazed at 
him without flinching. 

“] am what you made me,” she re- 
peated frigidly. 

“Forget it!’ 

“We agreed to much that has not 
been fulfilled—and never will be.” 

“Oh, I know,” Carson said indiffer- 
ently, with a toss of his sleek head. 
“You're sore, Alma, because our wholly 
Platonic affection has waned, because I 
have taken a fancy to pretty Mollie 
Wicklow and intend to marry her. 
You're jealous and - 

“Jealous—of you!” She cut in upon 
him with a momentary flash of anger, 
her eyes ablaze. “To be jealous, one 
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must love,” she told him with sup- 
pressed intensity. “I wonder that I 
live, that any woman could live—and 
hate as I hate you.” 

“There’s reason,” Carson said, ignor- 
ing her passionate outburst. “You love 
another—oh, I know. You're in love 
with that State detective, Wade. No 
doubt he has wormed his way into your 
affection by means * 

“Stop!” Alma started from her 
chair. “Don’t speak of him like that!” 
she cried, her lips quivering with pas- 
sionate resentment. “I would not give 
my love to any man. The shame of it 
would kill me.” 

“Oh, I know,” Carson insisted. 
the truth and you know it.” 

“It’s a lie.” 

“You love—— 


“its 
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“It’s a lie—a lie!” The girl was car- 
ried away by her swelling passion. 
“You have deceived me, made me your 
dupe. You mere outline of a man! 
You i 

“Stop there!” Carson seized her 
fiercely by the wrist. “No more of that. 
Have you gone mad? Do you dare 
defy me? Are you blind to the conse- 
quences? You will do what I com- 
mand r 

“LT will do what my conscience dic- 
tates.” 

“Conscience be hanged!” Carson 
thrust her from him, leaving marks of 
his brutal fingers on her arm, and 
pointed to her chair. ‘Sit down again 
and calm yourself,” he said sternly. 
“If you give way again to your infernal 
temper—but you'll not. You're wak- 
ing up.” He said tauntingly as Alma 
sank into the chair, swaying unsteadily 
and gazifig at the red marks on her 
wrist: “Come to your senses. We have 
no time to lose—-we must plan some- 
thing. Your fate depends on it. Time 
was too valuable last night and the 
risk of delay too great—for you! Tell 
me, has anything occurred ?” 
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““Only what occurred last night.” 
Alma Floyd gazed at him intently. 

“Who saw you enter the house?” 
Carson questioned curtly. 

“Only Sheriff Quinlan. 
at the driveway gate.” 

“Did he speak, or question you?” 

“He had no opportunity. I went to 
my room.” 

“Or this morning ?” 

“No.” 

“Very good. * You're all right, then, 
to that extent,” Carson commented. 
“He did not detect your paleness, your 
agitation; it’s lucky for you that he 
knows you came in early. It was not 
quite nine o’clock, The coroner may 
decide that the murder was committed 
later than that, which would let you out 
of it. On the other hand, in case you 
are suspected, it’s lucky he saw me 
with you—since I must try to establish 
a reliable alibi for you.” 

“Alibi!” Alma echoed the word with 
suppressed vehemence. ‘Do you mean, 
Richard Carson, that you _ really 
think——” 

“You know what I think,’ Carson 
cut in curtly. “I told you last evening 
just where you stand. Quinlan isn’t 
a bonehead. It’s long odds that he will 
ring that State detective into the case 
as soon as the crime is discovered. If 
he does 6 

“He has done so already,” Alma told 
him. ‘Both went to the house more 
than an hour ago.” 

“The cat is out, then. I suspected 
it when I saw your white face.” Car- 
son leaned nearer to her again and his 
heavy brows knit darkly. “No time 
must be lost. The worst must be an- 
ticipated. Our stories must agree. 
One contradictory statement might 
send you to the devil. Both men have 
eyes. They'll find evidence that a wom- 
an committed that crime. Let them 
alone for that. It may 

“Why are you so sure they will 
find ——” 


He saw us 


” 
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“Because no woman ever did such a 
deed without leaving evidence of it,” 
Carson said with a sneer. “It may not 
involve you, but if it does we must be 
prepared for it and—wait! See who’s 
there. One moment—let me! You're 
too infernally pale.” 

The electric buzzer had interrupted 
him. It was followed by a knock on 
the door. He shot a warning glance at 
Alma, then arose and opened it. A lad 
from the main office tendered a card. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir,” he said 
crisply. “Told me to say he would not 
detain you long.” 

Richard Carson read the name on the 
card—Barton Wade. 

“Show him in,” he said quickly. 

Alma Floyd did not stir from her 
chair, nor did she when Carson, after 
closing the door, strode toward her 
with one finger raised warningly. 

“It’s Wade,” he whispered hurriedly. 
“To keep him waiting might cause sus- 
picion. Here’s one of your notebooks. 
Pretend you were taking a_ letter. 
Pinch some color into your cheeks. 
Appear as usual and don’t butt in. Let 
me do the talking. Note what I tell 
him and remember it! Your liberty, if 
not your life, may depend upon it!” 

Carson resumed his seat while im- 
parting these hurried instructions, then 
took an open letter from several on his 
desk. 

Alma Floyd obeyed him. A tinge of 
red dispelled her paleness. She took 
the notebook, opening it on her knee, 
just as the lad ushered the detective 
into the room. She looked up, then, 
and greeted him with a nod and smile. 

“Good morning, Mr. Wade,” Carson 
said, greeting him pleasantly but with 
the air of a man absorbed in business, 
a haughty poise that became the rich- 
est man in Waterbury. ‘Take a seat. 
You may remain, Miss Floyd, unless,” 
he looked inquiringly at the detective, 
“unless you call on a private matter?” 

“Not at all,” Wade told him. “Re- 
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main, Miss Floyd, by all means. She 
has told you very likely, Mr. Carson, 
that a man named Solomon Slade was 
murdered last night in the house where 
he boards.” 

“Yes, she did mention it,” Carson 
agreed. “But I was too busy to pay 
much attention. I have no great interest 
in murders.” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders indifferently. “What can I do for 
you?” 

“I want to 
about Solomon 
him keenly. 

“Know about him?’ Carson’s brows 
rose inquiringly. “Why do you sup- 
pose I know anything about him, Mr. 
Wade?” he asked, with a slight smile. 

“Il heard you played billiards with 
him occasionally. 1 inferred that he 
may have told you something about 
himself, It appears that no one knows 
much about him.” 

“Tam no exception,” Carson replied. 
“My knowledge of him is confined to a 
few billiard games, when I met him by 
chance in the Wyman House. That is 
all I know about him.” 

“Did he never say where he came 
from, or of what his business here con- 
sisted 7” Wade inquired. His gaze left 
Carson’s face for a moment and fell 
upon the fading red marks on Alma’s 
arm. He did not appear to observe 
them, but a few moments later he saw 
that she had covered them with her 
notebook. 

“He did not refer to his affairs in 
any way, Mr. Wade, that I can recall,” 
replied. “You remember I 
spoke of him only last evening, Miss 
Floyd, and remarked that he was singu- 
larly reticent,” he added carelessly, 
glancing at her. 

“Yes, sir, I 
Alma. 

“IT met Miss Floyd by chance in Oak 
Street, near the side gate to my place, 
around eight o'clock.” Carson ex- 
plained more affably to the detective, 


” 


vou know 
Wade eyed 


learn what 
Slade.” 


’ 


said 


do remember it,” 











as he proceeded to set up the alibi. 
“We sauntered down the street to have 
a look at the lake in the starlight. That 
took us to the road back of the May- 
brick place, where I knew Slade was 
living, and that led me to speak of him. 
I told Miss Floyd that he was a very 
taciturn person, and that I wondered 
who he was and what brought him here. 
You remember, as we walked through 
Laurel Road and Vale Street to your 
home,” he added, with another glance 
at her. 

“Yes, I remember,” Alma repeated. 

“Did you see any other person back 
of the Maybrick place?” Wade in- 
quired. 

“No, we didn’t,” Carson replied. 

“How long were you there and about 
what time ?” 

“Around half past eight, Mr. Wade, 
as near as I can tell. We walked down 
a path to the lake and were in that lo- 
cality ten or fifteen minutes. It was 
not quite nine o’clock when I left Miss 
Floyd at Sheriff Quinlan’s house.” 

“You heard no disturbance in the 
Maybrick house, no report of a pistol?” 

“Surely not! Or else I should have 
investigated it.” 

“That’s all, Mr. Carson, thank you.” 
Detective Wade rose to go. “I hope 
I have not intruded too long upon you.” 

“Quite the contrary.” Carson ac- 
companied him to the door of the outer 
“Call again, Mr. Wade, if I can 
be of any service to you. I’m sorry I 
can’t give you the information you 
want.” 

Barton Wade thanked him again and 
departed. 

Mr. Richard Carson had evinced no 
interest in the murder, no curiosity as 
to its details. That there were covert 
relations between him and his stenog- 
rapher, or between the latter and dead 
Solomon Slade—an ordinary observer 
would have detected no sign of it, and 
would have felt it absurd to suspect it. 

Carson’s expression changed when he 


office. 
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rejoined Alma Floyd. There was a 
light in his eyes from which she shrank, 
rising quifkly as he approached. He 
grasped both of her arms and gazed fix- 
edly at her pale, anxious face. 

“You heard what I told him, the alibi 
I set up for you—where we met, the 
time and place, which way we went and 
what I said to you about him. Be sure 
you remember it,” he commanded 
fiercely, still holding her by the arms. 
“T have put myself in the same boat 
with you. I could be proved an acces- 
sory after the crime. Remember it 
then, and if questioned corroborate my 
statements. If you don’t, I tell you 
now, I'll send you after Solomon 
Slade!” With this threat he released 
her so suddenly that she staggered back 
against the desk. 

CHAPTER V. 

(HE DETECTIVE ART. 
ARTON WADE left Carson’s office 
at ten o’clock. The bright sun- 
shine outside contrasted sharply to his 
feelings. He was thinking of the marks 
on Alma Floyd’s arm and her vain at- 
tempt to hide them; the significance of 

the bruises did not escape him. 

“They were finger marks and they 
had been caused within the last few 
minutes. By his hand, too, for she 
would not have gripped her own arm 
so forcibly,” Wade reasoned. “But 
what was the occasion for such vio- 
lence? What were they discussing that 
led to it?” he asked himself. A puzzled 
frown creased his forehead. 

“Ts she a victim of coercion, then; 
of intimidation which she ventured to. 
defy, thus incurring violence? Why 
was Carson so explicit as to where they 
met last evening, where they went and 
what he said to her? Had he some 
covert motive? Is Quinlan right; is 
this girl for whose heart I would give 
my life—no, no, I can’t believe it! 
There is some infernal knavery under 
the surface, which I'll dig out. I'll run 
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down the truth though the devil stands 
in the way. There is only one way and, 
by thunder, I'll go at this case like a 
bull at a five-bar gate.” 

Detective Wade lost’no time in set- 
ting about it. He had a clew. Seated 
alone in his own room an hour later, 
he studied carefully a topographical 
chart which he had described to the 
sheriff, and soon he arrived at several 
deductions upon which he shaped his 
subsequent course. 

“There is not the slightest evidence 
of a struggle,” he said to himself while 
still thoughtfully gazing at the chart. 
“Slade was shot down in cold blood, 
not in the heat of passion. He was 
standing when the shot was fired. If 
seated, he would have either collapsed 
in his chair, or have rolled out of it to 
the floor. Being nearly six feet tall, 
the assassin must have been standing 
that far in front of him, at least, as the 
absence of powder marks indicated. 

“Would Alma Floyd kill a man un- 
der such conditions ?” Wade asked him- 
self. “Did she, as Quinlan thinks, shoot 
Slade in order to get a letter she had 
written him, a fragment of which she 
left in his hand?” Wade took it from 
the table at which he was seated. 
“That seems wholly inconsistent. She 
would not have overlooked such telltale 
evidence, not being in haste after the 
shooting, for she had taken time to 
search his desk and his bedroom. Why, 
too, did she not destroy the letter signed 
Betty, for it indicates that a woman was 
seeking Slade’s life. 

“On the other hand, assuming that 
she did not kill him, who wrote the two 
letters?” Wade digressed, while he ex- 
amined both with a lens and compared 
them. ‘There is a similarity in the 
writing. That on the fragment is back- 
handed, however; a probable attempt 
to disguise it. I'll get a specimen of 
Alma’s writing and compare them. If 
Slade—but I must learn more about 
him.” 
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Wade ended his analysis of the case 
abruptly. He locked the chart in his 
desk, put the Betty letter and the scrap 
of the other in his pocket, then hastened 
out to the garage. Ten minutes later 
he arrived at the local national bank, 
he hastened to interview the cashier, 
with whom he was very well ac- 
quainted. 

“IT say, Page, do you know a man 
named Solomon Slade?” he asked, after 
greeting him in his private office. 

“IT know him only by sight,” the 
cashier told him. “I’ve seen him in the 
Wyman House. He was murdered last 
night, I’ve been told.” 

“It’s true,” Wade nodded. “Very 
little is known about him, however, and 
I want to identify him, if possible. 
Has he done any business with you, 
opened an account, cashed any checks, 
or x 

“He has not,” Mr. Page interrupted. 
“T know nothing about him. He has 
called here once, and I happened to be 
in the teller’s cage at the time.” 

“What did he want?” 

“Only that I would give him small 
bills for a twenty. There was one 
singular circumstance, however.” 

“What was it?” 

“The bank note he gave me was is- 
sued by the Market National Bank of 
Dayton, where I received my banking 
education,” Page explained. “I don’t 
often see one of the familiar old bills. 
I had paid out the same one the day 
before, however, and the fact that it 
returned to me so quickly seemed rather 
unusual.” 

“It was. Do you remember to whom 
you paid it?” he asked keenly. 

“Perfectly,” Page nodded. “I cashed 
a check for one of our depositors—Mr. 
Richard Carson.” 

“I see,” said Wade, though he be- 
trayed no quickened interest. “That 
was the day before Slade presented the 
bill ?” 

“Ves,” 
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“How long ago?” 

“Several days. I 
when.” 

“Do you know of any business rela- 
tions between them?” Wade questioned, 
“Have you any idea why Carson gave 
the bank note to Slade, assuming that 
it did not pass through other hands?” 

“I know of no business relations,” 
Page replied. “I have seen them play- 
ing billiards. They may have had a 
wager on the games.” 

“Very possibly,” Wade allowed. 

“T guess that’s all the information I 
can give you.” 

“Kindly consider it confidential,” the 
detective requested. 

“T will,” Mr, Page assured him. 

Detective Wade returned to his car. 
He knew he had scored a point, but 
did not delay to consider it. From 
there he hastened to the post office, but 
learned only that Alma Floyd had 
neither received nor sent any mail. 
Wade then drove rapidly to West 
Waterbury, to the next town and sev- 
eral others, covering a circuit of nearly 
fifty miles, till he was gray with dust. 
At last on entering the post office in 
Ludwig, twelve miles from Waterbury, 
his suspicion was verified. 

“Do you receive any letters, Mr. 
Kendrick, for a woman named Alma 
Floyd?” he inquired of the postmaster. 

“T don’t recall that name,” was the 
reply. “Does she reside in Ludwig?” 

“No. She may, however, have mail 
sent here,” Wade told him. “You may 
recall having seen her. She is about 
twenty-two, very handsome; she has a 
fair complexion, blue eyes, a dark shade 
of auburn hair, quite wavy and———” 

“Why, yes,” Kendrick interrupted. 
“I’ve seen a girl of that description, 
Mr. Wade. Wondered where she lived. 
I asked her once, and she said she was 
a demonstrator and only came here oc 
casionally. But her name is not Alma 
Floyd.” 

“What is it?” Wade asked eagerly. 
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“Her letters are addressed to—Myra 
Fanfarlie.” 

“Mrs. or 
quickly. 

“Miss,” Wendrick replied with a 
smile. Wade's eyes had a_ brighter 
glow, an unmistakable expression. 

“Tas she received many letters?” he 
inquired, 

“Very few. About two each month, 
I think, always with plain covers and 
addressed with the same girlish hand. 
I would say they came from one of her 
family, or a very dear friend, she ap- 
peared so pleased to receive them. 
They do not look like business letters.” 

“Did you notice the postmark ?” 

“Yes, it’s always the same—Abilene, 
Kansas.” 

“A girl from the West,” Wade ob- 
served. “Has any, one else ever called 
for her mail, Mr. Kendrick?” 

“Never. She calls twice each month 
and evidently expects the letter. I 
think she comes here by the trolley 
line.” 

“No doubt. That's all, thank you.” 

Detective Wade returned at top 
speed to Waterbury. He put his car 
in the garage, then entered the house 
and stole into Alma Floyd’s room, 
where he took from her desk a speci- 
men of her writing. He examined it 
briefly in his own room, then hastened 
to the central office of the telephone 
company. An hour had passed when 
he emerged. Ten minutes later he 
entered the side gate to the spacious 
grounds and park surrounding the 
stately home of Mr. Richard Carson— 
the gate at which Alma Floyd was said 
to have met him the night before, 


Miss?” Wade questioned 


CHAPTER VI. 
TREACHERY. 
HIE September day was near its end. 
The sun had sunk low in the west, 
elongating the shadows of the trees and 
injecting its parting shafts of light un- 





der their branches and across the well- 
kept lawn and pretty flower-beds. A 
large collie dog, of friendly and play- 
ful disposition, came to meet the detec- 
tive when he walked up the gravel path. 
He was limping slightly. 

Barton Wade stopped to caress him, 
then glanced sharply toward the house 
and left the path to approach a bed of 
plants near by. Presently, still fon- 
dling the collie, he led him to step on the 
soft soil of the flower-bed—and com- 
pared the impression of the animal’s 
paw with the drawing made in his note- 
book of the round, irregular tracks he 
had discovered in the back road and the 
flower-beds in the Maybrick place. 
Then he approached the house and rang 
the bell. 

It was answered by a dainty, graceful 
girl of eigtheen, with winsome smile. 

“You're Mollie Wicklow, I guess,” 
Wade said to her, smiling pleasantly. 

“Yes, sir, I am,” she said with a 
laugh, as if amused by his abrupt ob- 
servation. “You're a_ very good 
guesser, sir.” 

“Well, it was not entirely a guess,” 
Wade told her. “I have heard Sheriff 
Quinlan speak of you. I live with him. 
What a fine dog you have here.” 

“Ponto—oh, yes!” Mollie exclaimed. 
“He would play from morning. till 
night. We've had him since he was a 
pup. He has hurt his leg, poor dear!” 

“So I see. He appears to have been 
hurt with a stone.” 

“A stone!’ Mollie echoed. “Is it 
possible? Only a brute would throw a 
stone at Ponto.” 

“T guess that’s right,” 
dryly. “Has Mr. 
from his office?” 

“Not yet. It’s a little early for him, 
though he may come in at any mo- 
ment.” 

“Ts Mr. Wicklow here?” 

“He is,” Mollie modded 
“Would you like to see him?” 

Wade bowed and followed her to a 
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quickly. 
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very elegant library, where he soon 
was joined by Mr. David Wicklow, a 
man of seventy, with a very pleasing 
face and gentle manners, which seemed 
to be traits of the Wicklow family, and 
which no doubt had endeared him to 
old Jacob Carson so many years and 
led to his appointment as sole executor 
of his will. 

“Oh, it’s you, Detective Wade,” he 
said affably. “Mollie did not recognize 
you. I’m pleased to see you—but I 
hope you have not come to take me in,” 
he jested, laughing softly while they 
shook hands. 

“T would be very averse to that,” 
Wade told him, smiling. ‘No, Mr, 
Wicklow, nothing of the kind. I have 
called to see Mr. Carson.” 

“He will be in soon.” 

“T will wait,” Wade replied, sitting 
down. “You are looking well, Mr. 
Wicklow,” he complimented him, think- 
ing it the politic way to evoke the in- 
formation he wanted. 

“Fairly well, Mr. Wade, for one of 
my years.” 

“You still miss old Mr. Carson?” 

“TI do, indeed!” the faithful old serv- 
ant said sadly and shook his venerable 
head. ‘More than I can tell; far more 
than I can tell,” he repeated, taking 
a chair near the detective. “A grand 
old man was Jacob Carson, a grand old 
man.” 

“You are the executor of his will, 
I believe,” Wade observed. “I suppose 
you have the estate about settled by this 
time.” 

“Not quite. 
tails.” 


There are many de- 

“Most of it goes to his nephew, Rich- 
ard Carson, I understand. He was 
born and brought up in Japan, Mr. 
Wicklow, wasn’t he?” 

“He was,” Wicklow bowed. ‘He is 
the last of the family. I never saw him 
until he arrived here a week after the 


funeral.” 
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“Was he delayed by a railway acci- 
dent ?” 

“About a month, 
injured.” 

“Where did the accident occur ?” 

“In Kansas, several miles west of 
Topeka. It was quite a bad one. A 
number were killed and more than a 
score seriously injured. Richard was 
lucky to come out of it alive. Other- 
wise, the family would have been ex- 
tinct.” 

“It’s quite a singular case,” Wade re- 
marked carelessly. “I don’t refer to 
the accident, but to the fact that Rich- 
ard Carson is the last of the family and 
was a total stranger here. I have read 
of cases in which one’s identity under 
such circumstances 

“Oh, there is no question as to his 
identity,” Wicklow interposed with 
grave assurance. 

“Presumably not in his case,” Wade 
quickly agreed. 

“None whatever,” Wicklow added. 
“He brought all of the documents re- 
lating to the affairs of his late father, 
Jacob Carson’s youngest brother; also 
many letters Jacob had written to him, 
and he knew all about the family, as far 
as could be consistently expected.” 

“I see.” Wade bowed approvingly. 
“All that is very convincing, Mr. Wick- 
low. No doubt there are letters here 
that Richard wrote to Jacob Carson be- 
fore he left Japan.” 

“T’m quite sure there are some,” 
Wicklow replied. He evidently thought 
them immaterial, as a means for posi- 
tive identification. “They were in 
Jacob’s desk at that time, but they no 
longer are there,” he added. “Richard 
cleaned out the desk soon after he ar- 
rived, and he must have destroyed 
them. Ah, that’s his step in the hall.” 
Wicklow turned quickly and rose to go. 
“T'll tell him you’re here. I ‘i 

But Richard Carson appeared at the 
open door. He stopped short, and 
glanced suspiciously at the two men. 
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“This is quite unexpected, Mr, 
Wade,” he said, stepping forward. 

“He has been waiting only a few mo- 
ments,” Wicklow said as he turned and 
left the room. 

“T’ve just come from the office.” To 
the detective his remark was a covert 
insinuation. “I infer that you thought 
you would not find me there. What 
can I do for you?” 

“Close the door to begin with,” Wade 
said curtly. “My business is too im- 
portant to be discussed in your office, 
or in the hearing of others.” 

“Indeed!” Carson eyed him hostilely 
for a moment, then turned and closed 
the door. 

“It relates to the girl employed in 
your private office,” Wade said signifi- 
cantly. “To matters I could not wisely 
mention when I called there this morn- 
ing.” 

“To Miss Floyd, my stenographer ?” 
Carson said stiffly. 

“Precisely.” Wade pointed to the 
nearest chair. “Sit down. Tell me 
what you know about her.” 

“What I know about her?’ Carson 
repeated as if to gain time. “Really, 
Wade, I think you know more than I 
about her. You have lived for six 
months in the same house with her.” 

“Be careful, Carson,” Wade warned 
him. “I’m not here to listen to eva- 
sions.” 

“Evasions!” Carson again repeated. 
“What do you mean by evasions? If 
you think I have anything to hide, De- 
tective Wade, you’re entirely mistaken, 
Of course, I did not mean to offend 
you,” he said, with apologetical in- 
flection. 

“We'll let it go at that, Carson, and 
come back to my question,’ Wade re- 
plied. “What do you know about Alma 
Floyd?” 

“Very little. No more than any 
gentleman would know about a girl in 
his employ. She has been my stenog- 
rapher for several months.” 
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“Do you know where she lived be- 
fore coming here?” 
“Not definitely. 

West, I believe.” 

“Don’t you know in what city, or 
town?” 

“T’ve not the slightest idea,” Carson 
declared. “But why on earth, Detec- 
tive Wade, are you so interested in 
her?” 

“T’'ll tell you why, Carson, confiden- 
tidlly, and I think you'll agree with me. 
You don’t know where Alma Floyd 
went after leaving you at nine o’clock 
last evening, do you?” 

“She went into the house. Sheriff 
Quinlan must have seen us at the gate. 
He was on the veranda. Miss Floyd 
told me this morning that she went im- 
mediately to her room, having a severe 
headache.” 

“Not so severe but that she must have 
stolen out again,” Wade said positively. 
“You are familiar with her writing, 
aren’t you?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Examine this letter, also this frag- 
ment of another.” Wade gave them 
to him while speaking. “Would you 
say that she wrote them?” 

“Well, well, this is a singular letter.” 
Carson’s brows knit perplexedly while 
he read it. “Who the deuce is Betty? 
The writing certainly resembles Alma 
Floyd’s, though there appears to have 
been an attempt to disguise it. The 
same is true of the other.” He looked 
up quickly. “What’s the meaning of it, 
Wade?” he asked curiously. “Where 
did you get them?” 

“From Solomon Slade, the man mur- 
dered last night,’’ Wade told him with 
some emphasis. “The letter was in his 
pocket. The torn fragment was 
clutched in his hand.” 

“Good heavens!” Carson stared at 
him as if dumfounded. “You don’t 
mean, Detective Wade, that you suspect 
Alma Floyd of the murder ?” 

“That’s precisely what I do suspect.” 


Somewhere in the 


I can’t believe it.” 

“You can’t, eh?” Wade queried 
curtly. “I'll soon convince you. 
Here’s a specimen of her writing. [| 
stole it from her room this afternoon.” 

“This surely is her hand.” Carson 
gazed at it. “The others certainly ap- 
pear to be,” he repeated. 

“Here’s a shell hairpin, too, found 
near the corpse.” 

“She wears hairpins precisely like it.” 

“I found finger prints on the window 
casement, undoubtedly hers, also heel 
prints left on the lawn when she fled 
from the house,” Wade continued, “I 
compared them with the heels of her 
shoes this morning. There is no doubt 
in my mind, Carson, that she committed 
the crime.” 

“It seems incredible, utterly incred- 
ible!’ Carson declared. He was pale, 
but he spoke calmly. ‘Have you ar- 
rested the girl?” 

“Not yet. I’m not quite ready to 
arrest her,” Wade replied. 

“Why not, if you are so sure of her 
guilt ?” 

“I want to discover her motive, if 
possible, before arresting her,” the de- 
tective explained. “That’s why I have 
confided in you, Carson, hoping you 
could tell me something definite about 
her, or about Solomon Slade.” 

“T know only what I have stated.” 

“T came here to see you privately, 
lest a second visit to your office might 
alarm her and cause her to seek safety 
in flight.” 

“Ts she under surveillance?” 

“Not yet. It is not necessary as long 
as she feels sure she is not suspected.” 

“Does Sheriff Quinlan suspect her? 
Does he know about this evidence?” 

“Only part of it, which he saw this 
morning, but he has no idea whom it 
involves. He is as far from suspecting 
Alma Floyd, Mr. Carson, as you were 
before I confided in you.” 

“T appreciate your confidence in me. 


“Impossible ! 
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But I can scarcely believe it, Detective 
Wade, in spite of your convictions and 
this very convincing evidence.” 

Wade replaced the bits of evidence 
in his pocket. 

“She must have committed the crime 
after I left her,” Carson continued. 
“But what was Solomon Slade to her ?” 

“T will try to find out before this time 
to-morrow,’ Wade said as he rose to 
go. “In the meantime, keep this strictly 
confidential,” he said impressively. 

Receiving Carson’s ready assurance, 
Wade left the house hurriedly. 

Richard Carson accompanied him to 
the door and stood watching his re- 
treating form. The sun had set and the 
twilight had deepened to dusk. He re- 
turned to the library and quietly closed 
the door. Then he darted to the tele- 
phone, called up Sheriff Quinlan’s resi- 
dence, and in two minutes he was in 
communication with Alma Floyd. He 
said only two words to her 

“Top speed !” 

Half an hour had passed when De- 
tective Wade approached the house. It 
had been dark about twenty minutes. 
He saw there was no light in Alma’s 
room. He moved more rapidly, strid- 
ing quickly up the driveway, and nearly 
collided with Sheriff Quinlan when the 
latter, in tremendous haste and very 
unusual excitement, rushed out of the 
side door. 

“I was right, Wade, perfectly right,” 
he cried, upon seeing the detective for 
the first time since morning. “Alma 
Floyd committed the crime. She has 
just fled. My wife discovered it by 
chance after a telephone from some 
unknown—say, hold on!” roared the 
sheriff. “What’s up?” 

Detective Wade did not wait to hear 
more. He ran across the avenue, 
leaped over the dividing wall to an ad- 
joining estate, sprinted across the side 
lawn and then sped through the rear 
grounds to a narrow back street. 


CHAPTER VIZ. 
THE SPOT ON THE WALL. 


O one saw her when she left the 
house—only five minutes after 
Richard Carson telephoned. 

She left it as cautiously as she had 
left the scene of the murder the night 
before. Closely veiled, enveloped in a 
long black cloak, she crept down the 
back stairs to a rear door, then back 
of the garage in the deepening darkness 
to a gate in the rear. 

It took her fifteen minutes to reach 
one of the scatttered dwellings on the 
outskirts of the town on the road to 
West Waterbury. A row of weeping 
willows in the front yard almost hid 
the house from view by their drooping 
branches. 

Alma Floyd hesitated at the gate and 
glanced furtively up and down the 
deserted road. Then she entered 
quickly, letting herself in with a key. 


Using a small searchlight, she shut the 
blinds of a side room, drew down the 
roller shades, closed the door to a 
kitchen from which she brought an 
oil lamp, which she lit and placed on 


the fireplace mantel. It was the sitting 
room of a cheaply furnished house. 

Alma Floyd removed her cloak and 
veil and put them ona chair. She was 
very pale; under her blue eyes were 
dark purple shadows. Wearily, she 
sank into a chair, covering her face with 
her hands. She had been waiting 
twenty minutes when a gentle knock on 
the front door disturbed her. She rose 
and opened it, and admitted—Richard 
Carson. 

“I knew you were here,” he said 
quietly, after closing the door. “The 
light cannot be seen from the road, if 
there was any one in this lonely locality 
to see it, but I caught a gleam of it 
through a chink in the blinds after 
entering the yard. Did you get away 
safely ?” 

“Yes,”’ Alma said coldly. 
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“Very good,” he replied, tossing his 
cap on the table. “It’s lucky we 
planned for a quick get-away—lucky, 
too, that Gormley quit his job last week 
and left this house vacant.” It was 
one of the many owned by old Jacob 
Carson, and let furnished to his em- 
ployees. “Where is the key I gave 
you?” 

“On the mantel 
strained voice. 

“T have it.” Carson put the key in 
his pocket and resumed his seat. “My 
car is back of some shrubbety in a 
side road. I'll take you to Rowley, 
thirty miles from here, where you can 
hit the night express west. It’s not 
due for two hours, so we need not 
hurry. I’ve changed the number plates 
on my car, blotted out two of the fig- 
ures with black grease, so you cannot 
be traced by the car even if it’s no- 
ticed.” 

“You mean, Mr. Carson, so that you 
will not be suspected of any connection 
with this crime, or any relations with 
the victim,”’ Alma said contemptuously. 
“Tell the truth to-night, if never again, 
since we are to part forever.” 

“Humph!” Carson grunted indiffer- 
ently. “It’s a pity we ever met.” 

“A pity, indeed!” said Alma. “A pity 
I ever listened to your treacherous 
tongue, to your false avowals; that | 
believed them and became so infatuated 
with you, so blinded by your glowing 
promises of love, wealth, and a pala- 
tial home. I was fool enough to think | 
loved you; to deceive those most dear 
to me; to ruin my reputation by coming 
here with you, and sacrificing all that a 
girl should hold dear. All, except her 
pride and honor; to remain here until 
the hideous circumstances prevented me 
from returning to those I love. God 
above, I would not believe a man could 
be so base!” 

“Base be hanged!” Carson retorted, 
entirely unmoved by her bitter arraign- 


,’ said Alma in a 


ment. “I thought you knew what I had 
up my sleeve.” 

“You might have told me,” the girl 
said bitterly. 

“IT supposed you knew it until that 
infernal third party showed up and 
formed this fatal triangle. The only 
time you ever broached the subject, I 
silenced you lest the walls might have 
ears. J commanded you never to speak 
of it again, but I did not suppose you 
ignorant of what I meant and what I 
had in view. When we left the sani- 
tarium to come here, we agreed to leave 
the past behind us, to drop the curtain 
on it forever. That’s how we made 
the mistake,” concluded Carson. 

“A mistake, indeed!” Alma 
rupted. 

“I did not intend to use you so 
badly,” Carson told her, frowning for 
a moment. “I brought you here and 
persuaded you to hide the truth from 
your mother and sister, to write them 
that you had accepted a very remuner- 
ative situation here, until I had se- 
cured my legacy and was fairly estab- 
lished in my home and business.” 

“Why rake up old stuff?” said the 
girl wearily pushing her hair from her 
damp forehead. 

“T made you my private secretary 
and gave you an office adjoining my 
own,” Carson continued to remind her. 
“Your work has been only a farce. | 
haven't treated you—so badly. I might 
have married you, as I promised, if 
that cursed third party had not butted 
in and put you wise to the truth—and 
me to the fact that you had not even 
suspected it. Then, like a fool, you 
threatened to reveal the whole business 
—until I showed you where you stood,” 
he added grimly. 

“You threatened, like the treacherous 
cur you are, to assert I knew all about 
it; that I was your confederate and 
made the knavery possible—as my own 
deplorable conduct, caused by decep- 
tion and blind obedience to you, plainly 
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indicated. But it would have been a 
lie—a lie!” Alma cried vehemently. 

“It has served my purpose, neverthe- 
less,’ Carson persisted. ‘You turned 
against me after that, though shame 
and fear kept your mouth shut. But 
enough about the past! Reviewing will 
not get us anything. You now are in a 
position that will force you to be silent 

or you'll be buried in a State prison, 
if not in very much smaller confine- 
ment!” 

Alma Floyd ignored his brutal indif- 
ference. His words sent a shudder 
through her from head to foot, though 
she still maintained her tense self-re- 
straint and outward composure. 

“Why did you telephone?” she asked. 
“Am I suspected of the murder?” 

“You are,” Carson told her. 

“By whom?” 

“Barton Wade, the detective.” 

“By—by him!” The girl moaned 
and bowed her face in her hands for 
a moment. 

“Il found him waiting for me when 
I went home,” Carson informed her. 
“He not only suspects you, but has 
found enough evidence to convict you.” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

“He is—which is vastly more mate- 
rial,” Carson declared dryly. “I feared 
he might arrest you, so I telephoned 
as soon as he left. He does not know 
your real name, or where you came 
from. It’s up to you to go home and 
lie low in the future.” 

“Home.” Alma Floyd murmured 
the word with quivering lips. “Does 
he suspect you?” she asked, gazing at 
him again. 

“Suspect me—certainly not!” 
son said with an ironic laugh. 

“What evidence against me has been 
found?” Alma asked wearily. 

“Plenty of it,” said Carson. “Heel 
prints, finger prints, one of your shell 
hairpins near the body.” 

“Anything else?” 

The girl’s steadfast gaze was diverted 


Car- 
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from the man’s calm, coldly determined 
face. A small bright spot on the wall 
beyond him had caught her eye. It 
moved here and there over a narrow 
space; moved only when he moved, and 
presently, it dawned upon Alma Floyd 
that the small bright spet on the wall 
was a reflection of the lamplight—from 
something in Richard Carson’s side 
pocket. 

“He said he had other evidence, but 
would not tell me of what it consisted,” 
Carson replied. “He seemed positive 
of your guilt.” 

“Did he really say that?” 

“He certainly did.” Carson em- 
phasized it with a gesture. “He meant 
it, too. Your safety lies in the course 
I have outlined for you. Go home and 
lie low.” 

“Your own safety, too! 
you have done this.” 

“You may assume that, if you like.” 

“It is true. If I were to tell the 
whole truth, suffer the penalty and 
bring eternal shame and grief upon 
those most dear to me, which alone de- 
ters me—if I were to do all this, I 
think the crime would be put where 
it belongs.” 

“T don’t agree with you.” Carson 
sneered. “I have taken all the neces- 
sary steps to prevent any miscarriage 
of justice,” he asserted confidently. 

She was silent for a moment as her 
eye wandered to the restless bright spot 
again; a momentary look of fear crept 
into her eyes. 

“Vou will find I have succeeded,” 
Carson pointedly told her. “I have 
brought some money for you, a thou- 
sand dollars. I will send you more 
later.” He leaned forward and_ placed 
a roll of bank notes on the table. 

The bright spot moved again. 

“We had better be getting away,” 
Carson added, as he straightened up 
in his chair. 

“Presently.” 


That’s why 


Alma Floyd arose and 





looked at 
nearer to the mantel. 
taking it,” she said. 

“Not feel like it?” Carson lurched 
to one side. “Nonsense!” 

The spot moved again. The girl had 
reached a position from which she 
could see the cause of it. The glittering 
blade of a knife, or an inch of it near 
the haft, protruded from Carson’s side 
pocket. 


the money—then edged 
“T don’t feel like 


“Perhaps it is nonsense!” she replied.” 


“Are you going to take me to Rowley? 
Her voice became intensified. 

“Yes,” Carson said eying 
sharply. “I told you so.” 

“Where did you say you left your 
car?” 

“Hidden in the side road. 
out there “4 

“We will not! You're lying, Rich- 
ard Carson, lying!” Alma accused him 
with a sudden frantic scream. “You 
have no car here. You would lure me 
out there to silence me in another way. 
You have only your own safety in view. 
You traitor, you treacherous knave, 
you have brought me here—only to kill 
me!” She shrank toward the wall 
screaming. “You have a knife in your 
coat pocket !” 


her 


We'll go 


CHAPTER VIL. 
WADE SHOWS HIS HAND, 


ICHARD CARSON, though briefly 
staggered by Alma Floyd’s sudden 


paroxysm of mingled fear and fury, 


was upon his feet before her last ac- 
cusing word was uttered. He saw the 
knife protruding from his pocket. 
There was no denying his murderous 
intention. It was manifested in every 
feature of his rage-distorted face. He 
snatched out the weapon almost on the 
instant, and sprang toward the terrified 
girl. 

Her piercing shriek was mingled with 
the crash of the kitchen door, violently 
opened—and a blow upon Carson’s jaw, 
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the force of which sent him reeling to 
the opposite wall. When he steadied 
himself, he was gazing into the muzzle 
of a leveled automatic in the hand of— 
Detective Wade. 

“Drop that knife, Carson,” he or- 
dered. “If there’s any killing to be 
done here, I’ll do it.” 

Carson straightened up, hesitated 
only an instant, and then flung the knife 
to the floor. 

“How in thunder did vou get in?” 
Carson exclaimed. 

“It’s easy to force the kitchen win- 
dow of a house like this without being 
heard through a closed door,” Wade 
said sharply. “I thought I could drive 
you to something desperate and get 
the solution by pretending I suspected 
this girl. I intended to watch her, but 
you got in your knavish work more 
quickly than I anticipated. Sit down 
there!” he ordered, pointing to a chair 
in one corner . “Wait—TI’ll see if you 
have another weapon.” 

Detective Wade searched him and he 
then thrust him into the chair men- 
tioned. 

“Now, Carson, I want the whole 
truth of the matter,” he said bluntly, 
drawing back to a chair near the table. 

Alma Floyd had returned to the chair 
from which she had risen suddenly 
terrified. There was a very different 
expression now on her beautiful face. 
Horror and despair had given way to a 
look of wonderment and relief, She 
leaned toward the detective, with her 
hands clasped in her lap and her won- 
drous blue eyes fixed on his strong face. 

“When you pretended—pretended to 
suspect me!” she faltered, lips trem- 
bling. “Did you—did you mean—pre- 
tended ?” ; 

“That’s precisely what I meant,” 
Wade said, keeping his eye on the pris- 
oner. There was a smile lurking in 
the corners of his mouth. “I’m going 
to take very good care of you, Miss 
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Floyd. But now i want you to sit quiet 
while I talk with this man.” 

Alma drew back—with a tinge of red 
in her cheeks. 

“I have nothing to say to you,” Car- 
son growled sullenly. 

“I'll talk to you, then,” Wade said 
curtly. “I thought you would, if driven 
to desperation, attempt to kill this girl 
before she could be arrested and ex- 
pose you. But her death would not 
have saved you.” 

“It wouldn’t, eh?” Carson said with 
a sneer, 

“Not by a long chalk. I felt from 
the first that she had personal reasons 
for the attitude she took, and I’m al- 
most sure that you killed Solomon 
Slade.” 

“Is that so?” 

“I deferred arresting you only to 
learn why.” Wade continued ignoring 
Carson’s sarcastic query, “I suspected 
you had relations with him. He had 
hidden his identity and lied about the 
scar on his face, both the cause and 
time when he was injured. But now 
about the evidence against this girl. 
While tracing her heel prints I found 
a spot where you stood and talked with 
her. It indicated that you had just met, 
for I knew you did not pause to part 
there. I discovered the stone you threw 
at your dog by a dent in the fence near 
by. You did not know until then that 
he had followed you, and only fear 
would have caused you to drive him 
home with a stone. But you were too 
late, Carson, at that time.” 

“Why too late?” Carson interrupted. 

“Because I found numerous tracks 
in the Maybrick place, where he had 
been seeking your trail. I found one 
impression, too, in which a heel print 
and an indentation of your own foot 
intermingled. The former plainly 
showed that Alma was fleeing from the 


scene of the crime; the other that you 


were approaching it. And the over- 
lapping of yours and the partial obliter- 


ation of the other proved conclusively, 
Carson, that you went there—after 
leaving Alma Floyd at the sheriff’s 
house. You went there? Carson, to 
plant the evidence against her, which 
you already had prepared.” Wade 
paused a moment. 

Richard Carson glared at him, but 
remained silent. 

“You thought it would not be suffi- 
cient to identify the girl, against the alibi 
you set up when I questioned you; you 
wanted it as means to further intimi- 
date her and insure her silence. I don’t 
know how you lured her to that house, 
but I do know you must have done so.” 

“T will tell you, Mr. Wade,” Alma 
ventured. “J——” 

“Presently,” Wade said gently. “I 
will hear you soon—Miss Fanfarlie.” 

“Fanfarlie!” Alma caught her breath, 
“You—you know my—my true name!” 
she gasped. 

“Oh, yes!” Wade said dryly. ‘What 
I don’t know about this case, Miss Myra 
Fanfarlie, is really not worth knowing.” 

“T am amazed. How——” 

“That’s easily explained,” Wade in- 
terjected. “I found other evidence 
against this man. I have telephoned to 
Abilene, Miss Myra, and talked with 
your mother and sister. They Ps 
He stopped for a moment, for Myra 
Fanfarlie had covered her face with her 
hands and was sobbing like a child. 
“Don’t cry!” Wade said gently. “I 
told you I am going to take very good 
care of you. Your parents-told me you 
were employed as an attendant in a 
sanitariun1, many miles from Abilene, 
west of Topeka, before you came here.” 

“Damn you, Wade, for a meddlesome 
hound!” Carson said, his face distorted 
with rage. 

“Oh, you'll get yours, Carson. I have . 
talked by telephone with the woman 
who runs the sanitarium, Doctor Clara 
Barlow. She told me about the railway 
accident, and how her institution, being 
the only place of the kind in that rural 
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section, received the injured and 
wounded, Three badly injured men oc- 
cupied cots in a room in the annex. 
And that a girl by the name of Myra 
Fanfarlie was their attendant most of 
the time. One of them was named 
Thomas Kent. Another was Richard 
Carson. The third, who died the day 
after the accident without having re- 
gained consciousness, was a man named 
James Dowling. He had come all the 
way with Richard Carson from Japan.” 

Detective Wade paused for an in- 
stant and glanced at both of his hearers. 
Myra Fanfarlie’s gaze was riveted on 
his strong face. Carson lurched for- 
ward on his chair. The momentary si- 
lence was almost oppressive. 

“But there was a mistake at the sani- 
tarium, or a mix-up!” Wade went on. 
“Tt is not known there, or even sus- 
pected. But your destroying the letters 
Richard Carson wrote to his uncle 
Jacob before he left Japan, the writing 
of which might have exposed you, con- 
vinced me of the truth and of your 
entire knavery.” 
the shrinking man. “James Dowling 
was not the man fatally injured. The 
man buried out there in Kansas under 
that name is Richard Carson—and you 
are an impostor. You are James Dowl- 
ing! The man known as Solomon 
Slade, knew or suspected your das- 
tardly fraud and came here to blackmail 
you. He was the third of the trio— 
Thomas Kent!” 

Myra Fanfarlie started from her 
chair; she was trembling from head to 
foot. 

“That is all true, Mr. 
fectly true!” she cried. 
let me tell you how I was misled, how 
I i 

“Oh, I know about that, too! I 
heard from the kitchen all that passed 
between you two to-night.” Then he 
went toward the awed figure in the 
chair and drew out a pair of handcuffs. 
“That's abouteall, Dowling—all except 


Wade, per- 


“But, please 


He leaned nearer to , 
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a life-term in prison! Let me fit you 
with these!” 

Detective Wade was right about the 
life-term, along with all the rest. It 
was late that evening, the assassin hav- 
ing been lodged in the local jail, when 
Wade learned from Myra _ Fanfarlie 
some of the minor details of the case. 

“I did not know of the imposture 
until Kent came here a month ago,” 
she told him as they sat alone in the 
sheriff's parlor. “In the excitement 


, and confusion after the railway acci- 


dent, the clothing and belongings of the 
injured were mixed and misplaced. 
Directly after the real Mr. Carson died, 
Dowling told me that he was Carson, 
the dead man Dowling, and he asked 
me to take charge of his clothing and 
trunk. I did so, and for some reason 
he supposed I knew the truth. It was 
not suspected at the sanitarium, and 
Dowling made love to me and brought 
me here because he thought I knew 
about it. Richard Carson had told him 
all about his family, his past and his 
pwospects, during their voyage from 
Japan, and his trunk contained all that 
was necessary for him to successfully 
impersonate Carson.” 

“It was child’s play for one as crafty 
and capable as Dowling,” Wade agreed. 

“When Kent, who had suspected the 
fraud while in the sanitarium, came 
here a month ago, I learned the truth,” 
Myra continued. “I waited, not dar- 
ing to reveal it, to see what would fol- 
low. Dowling supplied Kent with 
money, begged him to wait till he had 
secured his inheritance, and promised 
to use htm right. I never thought he 
meant to kill him.” 

“Why did you go to the Maybrick 
house that night?” Wade inquired. 

“Dowling said we might frame up a 
compromise with Kent, and he asked 
me to meet him there,” Myra explained. 
“He said he would fix the side door so 
I could enter.” 

“The rat!’ Wade muttered. 
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“J went in and found Kent dead on 
the floor. I got blood on my hand, and 
must have left some on the window cas- 
ing. Seeing the window was open, | 
fled that way.” 

“Dowling had committed the crime 
and gone out?” 

“Yes.” Myra nodded. “He was 
watching for me in the back road. He 
accused me of the murder, seeing the 
blood on my hand; said he would con- 
vince the police that I did it unless I 
followed his advice. I did so, scarce 
knowing what to do. I thought of my 
mother and sister, and the shame and 
sorrow the truth would bring on them. 
I took his advice to-night, thinking it 
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perhaps would be the best way, at least 
until be 

“Stop a bit!’ Barton Wade said as 
he took her hands, and drew her nearer 
to him. “I'll tell you the best way. 
We'll go out to Abilene and see the 
family, and then I’m going to do what 
I promised. I’m going to take very 
good care of you—if I may! May I, 
Myra?” 

She looked at him, trembling, and 
her cheeks were very red. There were 
tears in her eyes—but, oh, what a light 
shone through them. 

“On one condition, Barton.” She 
nestled closer to him. “That I may 
take very good care of—you!” 
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CHICAGO'S RECORD OF CRIME IN 1919 


MORE married women than single women committed crimes in Chicago last 
year, according to the annual report of police work recently made public 


by Chief of Police Garrity. 


victed of offenses, while 3,336 single women had broken the laws. 


During that time 5,365 married women were con- 


The opposite 


was the case with men; 43,005 married men were offenders, 45,030 unmarried 


men were convicted. 


Chief Garrity finds—and most investigators agree with him—that more 
crimes are committed by persons between the ages of twenty-one and twenty- 


five than at any other time. 
of age rank next in number. 


Offenders who are from twenty-six to thirty years 


There were more petty thefts than any other class of crime during the 


year. 


While there were 2,618 cases of larceny, there were only 463 of burglary, 


284 of robbery, 192 of receiving stolen goods, and 97 of confidence games. 


In connection with 154 murders in 1919, 122 arrests were made. 
frequent cause for these homicides was robbery; revenge came next. 


The most 
Ten police- 


men were murdered in Chicago during the year. 
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ROCK PREVENTS CONVICT’S ESCAPE 


UCK was certainly running strong against Nasly Ross, who tried a short 
time ago to escape from the penitentiary in Jefferson City, Missouri, for, 
after getting out of the prison building, he was knocked out by a rock and lay 


in the yard until a guard found him and had him carried to the prison hospital. 


Ross 


a telephone wire that ran along it. 


he loosened a large piece of masonry, which fell on him 
It was several hours before he regained consciousness. 


the ground. 


had climbed one of the interior walls of the institution with the aid of 
In going down the other side of the wall 


before he reached 


Although Ross has been in the penitentiary only since December, 1919, he 


has made two attempts to escape. 
captured. 
5B ps 


The first one succeeded, but he was soon 
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’ Frederick Ames Coates 


Auther of ‘‘Bonds that Bound,’’ ‘‘On the Word of a Thief,’ etc. 


S she sat in Mrs. Parker’s 
stiffly formal parlor sipping 
her tea from a_ ridiculously 
small and fragile cup, Mrs. 
Ann Gibbons observed: “I don’t pre- 
tend to understand Sarah Hunt at all. 
Off to the city again to-day, as usual, 
and never any word as to where she is 
going, except to a show, or an art ex- 
hibit or a lecture or some such! For 


a woman of her.age, she’s the greatest 
gadder I ever hope to see!” 


Clara Parker nodded her agreement 
with the other’s remark, and cast a 
ruminative glance out through the front 
window of the room, to where she could 
see, across the street, the modest house 
of the neighbor who was under dis- 
cussion. 

“Mrs. Hunt is a peculiar woman,” 
she admitted. “And she’s been that 
way ever since she first came here to 
Parker’s Dale—nearly four years ago, 
now. I remember the day she came, 
the day she called here, that is, to ar- 
range with Jonathan about buying her 
house. The Dale wasn’t what it is now, 
in those days. Jonathan had just began 
developing it a couple of years before; 
and hers was only the third or fourth 
house that he sold here.” 

She said it with a smug sort of sat- 
isfaction: it was a poor conversation, 
indeed, that afforded Mrs. Parker no 
opportunity to bring in the former 
greatness of herself and her husband, 
as the original proprietors of Parker’s 
Dale, the little suburb which hung like 


a bur on the outskirts of the big, busy 
city. 

“That was before Mr. 
his money, wasn’t it, Clara?” 
Mrs. Gibbons bluntly. 

“Yes,” said Clara quickly. The sub- 
ject had gone a bit too far for her com- 
fort, and would bear changing. “But 
we were talking of Sarah Hunt. As 
you say, she’s always been just that 
way, in town every blessed day, almost. 
Why, she couldn’t even come to my tea 
last Wednesday, had something very 
important on hand, it seemed; though 
she didn’t offer to tell what it was. 
She’s so secretive!” The tone of voice 
implied that the quality mentioned was 
a cardinal vice. 

“About everything except that pre- 
cious son of hers,” amended Mrs. Gib- 
bons. “Sarah never tires of telling— 
of boasting about him. Her precious 
Albert must be one of the leading 
business men of New York, to judge 
from her talking. Mighty funny it 
seems to me, that with a son so suc- 
cessful, and sending her money all the 
time, she never invites any of us to go 
with her to some of these shows and 
concerts that she’s so keen on.” 

“Oh, I don’t begrudge her that!” 
commented Mrs. Parker, with lofty 
superiority to all such monetary con- 
siderations. “I’m sure I’m perfectly 
able and willing to pay my own way 
wherever I go. I have suggested, 
though, more than once, that we go in 
town together some afternoon to see a 


Parker lost 
asked 














good show—and she with her ex- 
perience of them certainly ought to be 
able to pick out one! But no; it isn’t 
enough that she must go nearly every 
day, but she must go alone, it seems, 
I would be downright offended if it 
weren't for the fact that at home here 


she seems always so eager to please, so 
” 





—so nice and 

“Yes, I know what you mean,” cut 
in Ann Gibbons. “She does set out to 
be a good neighbor, and she is; but just 
the same, there’s something mysterious 
about her. And I don’t care what you 
say, it seems to me almost inhospitable 
for her never to invite any of us in 
town to those shows and things that 
she’s always attending. If I had a son 
like hers’—she spoke with the assur- 
ance that is possible only in one who 
never has had a son—‘if I had a son 
that was so successful, I’d certainly 
invite my friends to share in some of 
my good fortune, sometimes. And 
speaking of her son Albert, if he’s such 
a loving, dutiful boy, how is it that he 
never comes to visit his mother, nor 
she go to see him?” 

“He’s not a boy,” defended Mrs. 
Parker. “By that picture she has in 
her parlor of him, the one with the 
mustache and whiskers, he must be all 
of thirty-five years old. And he’s such 
a busy man, or so she says.” 

“Yes,” snapped Mrs. Gibbons, “but 
that don’t account for it all. She might 
at least be invited to go to visit him, 
even if he is busy. It isn’t that she 
can’t travel the five or six hundred 
miles alone, when she rides in and out 
of the city every day as she does. Why 
does she live out here, anyhow, when 
he’s in the East? She hasn’t any rel- 
atives here, or any friends, either, ex- 
cept just us who have known her since 
She took that house. When she came 


she was a total stranger.” 
“It can’t be denied that there’s some- 
thing peculiar about Sarah, I’ye ad- 


” 


mitted it all along,” agreed Clara, with 





Sarah Hunt’s Secret 
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an air of settling the subject once for 
all. “I sometimes think—that is, Mat- 
tie Tucker thinks -” 

“Mattie has a sharp nose for prying,” 
cut in Mrs. Gibbons with a righteous 
air. 

“Yes; there isn’t much that escapes 
Mattie. You remember the last time 
we three took tea at Sarah’s house, the 
time she read us a part of that letter 
from her son, telling about some big 
business deal he’d just put through?” 
The other nodded. ‘Well, she laid the 
letter down on a table, and later she 
went out to the kitchen with the tea 
things—I don’t defend Mattie in this 
at all, you understand, of course—but 
she seized a chance to pick up that 
letter and look at it.” 

“No!” exclaimed Mrs. Gibbons in a 
delightedly horrified tone. 

Mrs. Parker set her lips in a firm 
line, and nodded. “And what do you 
think? This is a great secret, of course: 
Mattie made me promise. She wouldn't 
have it known for worlds—but—well, 
she declares that the letter wasn’t from 
Albert Hunt at all!” 

“You don’t mean to tell me!” 

“And that Sarah Hunt must have 
been just making up the words that she 
was pretending to read to us!” 

Ann Gibbons sat back limply and 
preserved a silence such as was be- 
fitting to such a bombshell. 

“That’s the absolute truth,” 
erated her informant, “or so 
Tucker declares. She was 
wrought up about it, in fact.” 

“I don’t wonder!” ejaculated Ann. 
“Think of it! Such deceitfulness! 
Why, I feel that I can never trust 
Sarah Hunt We don’t know 
what to make of her and her goings-on. 
Why, the very idea! I almost—if 1 
felt that it was any of my business— 
well, somebody, it seems to me, ought 
to have a good straight talk with Sarah 
Hunt, and find out what it’s all about. 
After the way we’ve taken her into our 





assev- 
Mattie 
quite 


again! 
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homes, and trusted her, and befriended 
her, too!” 

Mrs. Parker nodded vigorously. 
“Just so. That’s exactly the way I felt, 
if it were any of our business! But 
after such deceitfulness, do you sup- 
pose—does it seem reasonable to think 
that Sarah Hunt would tell us the 
truth?” 

“No-o-o; I suppose not. Oh, dear!” 

“So Mattie thought of another way.” 

“Another way ?” 

“I myself would never for a moment 
think of doing such a thing, of course, 
but Mattie—— I'm going to tell you 
another secret. Mattie asked Mrs. 
Hunt over to her house this afternoon, 
on purpose.” 

“And did Sarah accept?” asked Mrs. 


Gibbons, with all the eagerness of a 


foxhound that has scented the quarry. 

“No; she had to go in town, as usual. 
That’s just why Mattie asked her, of 
course: to make sure that Sarah was 
going in to-day. Mattie was de- 
termined to find out the truth about 
these mysterious trips; so she waited 
right here in this very room, early this 
afternoon, watching Sarah’s front door 
right across the street through this win- 
dow, and when she saw her leave, she 
followed her!” 

“Dear me!” gasped Ann Gibbons. 
“Miss Tucker certainly is—well, as you 
say, I myself wouldn’t for worlds do 
such a thing! But Mrs. Hunt certainly 
can stand investigating, after what 
you’ve told me; and it’s almost a sat- 
isfaction to know that there’s somebody 
who is willing to do it.” 

“Exactly the way I feel, and I told 
Mattie as much. She’s going to try to 
follow her without being seen, and to 
find out once and for all just where 
Sarah Hunt goes nearly every day. 
She’s been suspicious for a long time, 
and she means to learn something defi- 
nite to-day.” 

“It’s really the charitable way, I sup- 
pose,” mused Mrs. Gibbons, ‘Heaven 





knows what we might get to thinking 
about Mrs. Hunt if we have no definite 
information, now that it appears she 
is not to be trusted!” 

“And Mattie promised to return here 
as soon as she finds out. She might be 
along at any moment now. I don't 
know—she wasn’t expecting to find 
any one but me here.” 

“Perhaps, I’d better go, then,” said 
Ann Gibbons, sitting up stiffly in her 
chair, without noticeable effort to rise, 
however. 

“Well, I don’t know. Of course, 
you're as much interested as any of us: 
Mattie will realize that. And surely 
we three can trust each other, I guess.” 

Mrs. Gibbons relaxed. “I hope so, 
though I’m sure it’s hard to tell whom 
to trust, after this. Sarah Hunt, of 
all women! I can hardly believe it, 
even now.” 

The front door slammed noisily, and 
Mr. Jonathan Parker, a meek man with 
a drooping straw-colored mustache and 
an air of enforced, boyish levity, popped 
his head through the parlor portiéres. 

“T just sent a prospect, with the keys, 
out to look at that store of Hayneses, 
on Walnut Avenue,” he announced. 
“There didn’t seem much chance of 
any other business to-day, so I thought 
I'd come home and cut the lawn before 
supper.” 

Clara Parker frowning at the inter- 
ruption, answered briefly and to the 
point, “Well, then, get at it.” 

As he turned and disappeared from 
view, the doorbell rang. His voice 
floated back from the hall. “Miss 
Tucker, I declare! Why, you must 
have come out on the same car that I 
did!” 

“Oh, you men! Always too busy to 
have eyes for a neighbor!” returned 
Mattie coyly, with head turned back, 
as she appeared between the portiéres. 

“Jonathan, you’d better get at that 
lawn, and not waste the whole after- 
noon!” interrupted Mrs. Parker. Mat- 

















tie Tucker, with her nose for news, was 
a valuable adjunct to her circle. But 
Clara Varker did not entirely approve 
of her belatedly flirtatious manner to- 
ward the male sex, particularly as 
represented in the person of Jonathan 
Parker. 

Miss Tucker entered triumphantly 
and plumped herself down in a chair. 
She realized that her friends were 
fairly bursting with curiosity, and she 
made the most of her position to keep 
them in breathless suspense. ‘To think 
that your husband and I were on the 
same car, and never saw each other!” 

“Well?” Mrs. Parker burst out im- 
patiently. 

“My dears, you'll never believe it!” 
declared Miss Tucker. 

“We certainly won't if you don’t tell 
us,” bluntly agreed Ann Gibbons. 

“I could scarcely believe it myself, 
though I had the evidence of my own 
senses to go by!” 


“You followed her?” prompted 
Clara. 

Mattie Tucker nodded. ‘Without 
her seeing me, too. You know the 


Palace Theater, on Dalton Street? 
That’s where she went.” 

“The movies! snorted Ann _ con- 
temptuously. “So that’s the kind of 
shows she goes to every day. With all 
her mysterious, superior airs, too.” 

“Wait! That's not half of it! I'll 
tell it just as it happened. I followed 
her into the lobby, at a distance, of 
course. She stopped to talk to the man 
in the ticket office, and then passed on. 
I couldn’t hear what was said, and of 
course I didn’t suspect anything, then. 
I had to buy a ticket to follow her in. 
The house was partly full, and they 
don’t have reserved there, you 
know; so I was a little surprised to 


seats 


see her make straight down the center 
aisle toward the 
seats would be sure to be taken.”’ 

“She had an appointment with some 


front, where all the 
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one who was saving a seat for her?” 
asked Clara Parker breathlessly. 

“Worse than that! She went clear 
up to the front. 1 almost lost sight of 
her; and then I saw that she had gone 
off to the side, where the piano is. And 
later I made sure, for | got a good look 
at her face. And she—Sarah Hunt— 
was playing the piano for the pictures!” 

An astounded silence greeted the 
news. Finally, Clara interposed a 
charitable suggestion. ‘Maybe she was 
only taking somebody’s place for the 
afternoon.” 

Miss Tucker ignored the remark. 
“Finally, at the end of one of the pic- 
tures, she got up and went to the door. 
I followed, of course; and this time I 
was able to hear what was said, because 
she met the manager coming down the 
aisle. It was quite dark there, so I 
could get near without being recog- 
nized. 

“*Vou can’t stop now, in the middle 
of the show! he said, and he seemed 
to be angry, too. 

“‘T’ve got to,’ said Sarah. ‘Miss’— 
somebody, I didn’t get the name~— 
‘promised to be here before this, to take 
my place. She ought to be here any 
moment now. But anyhow, I’ve simply 
got to go—now!’ 

“Then you needn’t expect to come 
back,’ he said. ‘I’ve had about enough 
of your irregularity, getting off an 
afternoon nearly every week. There 
are plenty of pianists in the city, I 
guess, that would be glad of the job, 
particularly since it’s only for the after- 
noon, on account of my having that 
orchestra for the evening perform- 
ances.’ [I made my way out then; if 
Sarah was going to come home right 
away, I wanted to get on the car ahead 
of her, and not have her see me on the 
So you see, she’s been doing 
it right along, as a regular business!” 

“Tl always maintained that Sarah 
Hunt played the piano altogether too 
well!” Mrs. Gibbons, who was 


ime one. 


said 
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proud of her own prowess in that 
direction, and inclined to be jealous. 
“What are you looking at, Clara?” 

Mrs. Parker was gazing out of the 
window, apparently almost heedless of 
the conversation. 

“Look—that man—a tramp, he looks 
like—at Mrs. Hunt’s door.” 

The two others crowded to the win- 
dow, discreetly remaining, however, in 
the concealment of the lace curtains. 

“He’s going round to the back door!” 

“He’s a tramp, all right, by his looks. 
Ugh! Good thing Sarah Hunt isn’t 
home and alone. She’d be frightened 
to death!” 

“Did he ring the bell?” 

The man had disappeared into the 
back yard of the house across the street. 
For a time they watched, waiting for 
him to reappear. 

. “What if he should get in?” ven- 
tured Mattie Tucker. “Does Sarah 
keep her back door locked?” 

“What was that? Did you see it?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Gibbons. “Like some- 
thing moving in that front window up- 
Stairs!” 

“Are you sure?” asked Clara ex- 
citedly. “There are so many burglars 
about now! And if Sarah comes home, 
and he’s in there 

“He certainly hasn’t come out of the 
back yard,” said Miss Tucker. “And 
it’s all fenced in at the back. He must 
be inside.” 

“T’ll call Jonathan,” said Mrs. Parker 
decisively. “Perhaps, we'd better send 
him for a policeman.” 

The husband was summoned and sent 
on his errand. The three women hast- 
ily put on their hats; and as soon as 
they saw Jonathan Parker returning 
with an officer, they sallied together 
out the front door and crossed the 
street. 

On Mrs. Hunt’s doorstep they held 
a council of war. The policeman was 
loath to take any drastic steps, partic- 
ularly as Mrs. Gibbons did not feel 
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ready to swear that she had actually 
seen, and not merely imagined, some- 
thing moving in the window. 

“But we know he came 
yard,” protested Miss Tucker. 

“T’ll have a look around the house, 
then,” said the policeman, starting off. 

A moment fater he reappeared from 
the other side of the building. ‘No- 
body in sight,” he announced. “The 
lady of the house isn’t home, you say? 
Have you knocked at the door?” He 
brought his heavy knuckles against the 
panel in a resounding tap. Then he 
tried the door: it was locked. 

“Can’t you break it in?’ suggested 
Mrs. Parker. 

“No, ma’am; not unless I 

“Here comes Sarah Hunt now!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Gibbons. 

The approaching woman _ hastened 
her steps as she saw the knot of people 
clustered at her door, and recognized 
the blue uniform. She looked tired and 
worried, more than usual. 

“What is it?” she gasped as she ar- 
rived. “Oh, dear, is anything wrong?” 

“These ladies think there’s a burglar 
in your house,” announced the officer. 
“They just wanted me to break in and 
investigate, when one of them seen you 
coming.” 

With trembling hands Mrs. Hunt 
fumbled for her key. “Here, you un- 
lock it! Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

The officer inserted the key, and 
threw the door open. “Maybe I'd 
better search the house, now that I’m 
here,” he suggested. 

“By all means! I'll go with you, so 
you'll know where all the doors and 
closets are.”’ 

“I think I shall stay in the front 
room,” said Miss Tucker, shuddering. 
“A burglar! Fancy! You'll stay with 
me, won’t you, Clara, and Ann?” 

“You better stay here too, mister,” 
said the policeman. “We'll start up- 
stairs; and if we scare him out and he 


into the 
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tries to get away, you'll be here to stop 
him.” 

The three women went to the front 
parlor, while Jonathan Parker remained 
at the door, where he could command 
the hall. 

“Oh, dear!” gasped Mrs. Parker. 
“A burglar! And in this very house 
with us somewhere!” 

“Maybe I didn’t see anything in that 
window after all,’ ventured Ann Gib- 
bons. 

Upstairs they could hear the opening 
and shutting of doors, and the tread 
of feet, but nothing else. The search 
was evidently a thorough one, for the 
footsteps proceeded slowly, and the 
minutes sped on. The women’s ex- 
cited suspense lost its novelty. 

“To think, though, of Sarah Hunt 
going and playing the piano in a movie 
house!’ commented Mrs. Gibbons after 
a while. “And she telling us all along 
that her son was sending her money 
from New York.” 

“And letting on to be so proud of 
him, too! Always boasting about how 
successful he is, and he all the while 
letting his mother earn her own living 
by playing in a public picture place!” 
added Mrs. Parker. 

“If she’s really got a son at all!” said 
Mattie Tucker significantly. “What 
with her secretiveness——” 

“Why, there’s his picture, framed on 
the wall there!” protested Ann Gib- 
bons. “Just where it’s always been.” 

“She says it’s a picture of her son,” 
corrected Mrs. Parker. 

But now the sound of footsteps on 
the stairs put an end to the conversa- 
tion and banished its subject from the 
minds of the women. They tensely 
awaited the verdict of the policeman, 
half disappointed that there had not 
been anything of an exciting nature. 

“Nobody upstairs, nor in the attic,” 
he announced. “So unless he’s on this 
floor, or in the cellar, he ain’t in the 
house at all.” 
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In a methodical way he began to 
search the room in which they sat, look- 
ing behind a hand-painted screen that 
stood in a corner, trying a door that 
led into the dining room, finally peer- 
ing behind the upright piano, which was 
the largest piece of furniture in the 
room. 

As he did so, a surly voice came 
from behind the piano, startling the 
ears of the waiting women to an extent 
that nearly threw them into hysterics. 

“All right, you've got me! Don’t be 
afraid; | won't start anything rough.” 

To a chorus of gasps, he dragged 
himself from his cramped hiding place 
and stood before them: the same man 
whom Clara Parker had seen at the 
front door, in wrinkled, baggy, travel- 
stained clothes and dusty shoes. The 


extreme shortness of his sandy-colored 
hair emphasized the harsh, bony con- 
tours of his face, a face in which sulllen 
eyes gleamed, as they roved about the 


room and rested on each person in 
turn, resting longer, it seemed, on the 
face of Mrs. Hunt. 

“You've got me_ red-handed, and 
that’s all there is to it. I didn’t come 
to steal, and I haven’t taken anything; 
but a lot of good that will do me, I 
bet. Let’s go.” 

“To think that he was in the room all 
the time, while we were sitting here so 
calmly talking!” exclaimed Miss Tucker 
in an awed and terror-stricken voice. 
“Oh, dear! I'll never forget it as long 
as I live!” 

The policeman had been peering at 
his prisoner keenly. “Seems to me I’ve 
seen your face before, somewhere. 
Either I’ve seen you or your picture. 
I'll bet you're one of those fellows 
that’s wanted, that they send descrip- 
tions of to the police stations.” 

“You're wrong,’ said the man. 
“You’ve got me here, for being in this 
house, and that’s all right; but you 
can’t hang anything else on me.” 

“I’m sure I’ve seen you. Say, you’ve 
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been in prison, haven’t your’ The 
other hung his head, but did not deny 
it. 

“TI remember you now, wanted about 
five years ago for burglary. That's 
where I saw your picture. Remember 
reading about it when they got you. 
Archie Harper, that was the name, 
though probably not your real name. | 
remember now. Things like that don’t 
get away from me. And if they did, 
there’d be men down at headquarters 
that would know you.” 

“Well,” said the other with a sort of 
sneer, “there’s no use pulling this his- 
torical research now. You're going to 
take me to the station house, I suppose. 
Let’s be going.” He started toward the 
door, the officer quickly taking his place 
beside him. 

“Wait!” 

In the midst of the general amaze- 
ment, Sarah Hunt dashed from the 
place where she had been standing as 
if rooted to the floor, and grasped the 
arm of the police officer. 

“Wait! This man is no burglar, not 
in this house. He has the best right to 
be here. He is——” 

“No!” growled the prisoner, making 
frantic but unheeded signals to the 
woman. 

“He is my son!” 

Clara Parker groped weakly for a 
chair to steady herself. Her mind, too, 
was groping for something. “But— 
Sarah Hunt, you’re crazy! Why, 
there’s your son’s picture on the wall 
there, or so you've always told us. This 
man is much younger, looks altogether 
different.” 

“T know. I wasn’t—quite frank with 
you about that picture. It is his, but it 
was taken when he was made up for 
some amateur theatricals, years ago. 
I know my own boy!” She took a 
step toward him. 

“But, madam”—the officer was 
speaking—“‘all this is very well, but 
you must be mistaken. I’m positive 
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that this man is Archie Harper, a bur- 
glar sent up four years ago.” 

“Yes; he—it’s trie! That was the 
name he took, so as not to bring my 
name into disgrace! His term expired 
day before yesterday, and he hurried 
right home to me, to his mother. I had 
planned to be here to meet him, 
but—— Oh, Allie! Tell them! Albert, 
my boy!” 

The intruder had stepped forward 
and placed a_ strong arm on_ her 
shoulder. From the hard-lined face 
the eyes shone with a soft light. 

“IT wasn’t going to tell, to disgrace 
you before your friends,” he said 
tenderly. “I’d rather go back—back 
there!’ 

Suddenly Mrs. Parker did a tactful 
thing. “Oh, mercy! I’ve got supper 
to get, and that lawn isn’t mowed yet, 
Jonathan! I’ve got to be going. Come 
on, everybody !” 

When they had departed, Albert 
Hunt knelt before his mother’s chair, 
with his face buried in her lap, and sub- 
mitted to the luxurious feeling of her 
hands stroking his hair. 

“T heard—behind the piano there— 
what they were saying; how you had 
been telling what a fine successful man 
I was, and how you’d secretly been 
working in town.” 

A deep content dominated 
other feeling in Sarah Hunt. 

“Why, that was nothing, Albert! 
Nothing at all! I didn’t require much 
money. I had some, you know, enough 
to buy this house. And why shouldn't 
I work? And I’ve saved quite a bit, 
too. Enough—if things had gone as I 
expected—to give you a good start in 
something, until you could get on your 
feet and then come back again and live 
up to all the things I’d told them about 
you. And you would, because you're 
the best boy that ever a mother had, in 
spite of x 

“T won’t need it,” declared the man. 
“I have my hands, and my freedom”— 


every 
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he drew a long breath—‘and I have “I declare!” said Clara Parker. 
ou!” “It’s very peculiar and—and upsetting; 
“And I have my little boy back but”—she dabbed away a bit of un- 
again!” breathed the mother. invited moisture from her eyes—“but 
In the house across the street, supper Sarah Hunt is the bravest little woman 


he 


was for the time being forgotten. I ever knew! 





EARLY ELECTROCUTIONS AT SING SING 


SINCE the electric chair was substituted in 1891 for the hangman’s noose as 
the official mode of execution in New York State, about one hundred and 
sixty murderers have met their death in it. The first man so killed was James 
J. Slocum, a ball player, who was convicted of killing his wife. Three other 
men were executed on the same day, July 7, 1891, and so great was the criti- 
cism of the official killing of human beings by electricity that no newspaper 
reporters were permitted to witness the execution. Warden William R. Brown, 
who was in charge of the institution at the time, posted armed guards around 
Sing Sing with orders to shoot any of the mob of curious people who might 
try to force their way into the death chamber. 

One concession the warden did make to those interested in the executions. 
He had hoisted, on the flagstaff of his residence within the prison walls, four 
flags of different colors, each one telling that one of the murderers had been 
electrocuted and pronounced dead. A white flag was run up for Slocum; then, 
a short time after, a blue one for Harris Smiler, who had killed a woman; 
Joseph Wood drew a black flag, and the death of Sheheok Juigigo, a Japanese 
sailor, was signaled by the raising of a red emblem. 

Perhaps the most gruesome of the happenings in the death house at Sing 
Sing occurred on November 20, 1911, when Pietro Falleto was electrocuted. 
He was given the full voltage, pronounced dead, and removed to the autopsy 
room in the prison. A half hour had elapsed from the time when the current 
shot through his body. Suddenly, to the horror of attendants, Falleto moved 
and moaned. He was unconscious but undoubtedly alive. 

With great secrecy the executioner was sent for and Falleto taken back to 
the death chamber. There he was strapped again into the chair and the current 
applied until all doubt that he still could be alive was removed. 

At the execution of Aaron Halla, in 1902, as the doomed man entered 
the death chamber, a physician who had asked permission to be present fainted. 
Any interruption at such a critical time is likely to break the nerve of the 
condemned man and make the executioners bungle in carrying out their job. 
So, when the physician fell with a thud to the floor, all the others in the room 
except one man were greatly perturbed. The warden was that one. He acted 
with speed and precision. Lifting the frail little doctor in his arms he carried 
him out of the death house and laid him in the prison yard. Then Warden 
Addison H. Johnson reéntered the death chamber and coolly ordered the wait- 
ing guards to proceed with their work of strapping the prisoner into the electric 
chair. The execution proceeded without any further display of “nerves” on 
the part of those present. 
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ETECTIVE PETER NOG- 
3 GINS sat before his desk in 
the detectives’ room at head- 
quarters. His feet were 
upon the blotter and he was low down 
in the easy-chair, puffing lazily at a 
pipe that was of an uncertain age but 
distinct seasoning. 
There was nothing of the dashing, 
brilliant operative about Detective 
Peter Noggins. He looked more like 


an overworked, underpaid, and under- 
fed headquarters clerk than one of the 


stars of the homicide squad. Two 
years before, when he had been ac- 
credited to the detective branch, the 
chief had uitered a loud groan and had 
called upon the heavens to witness that 
it was not his fault if he could not get 
results, so long as men like Peter Nog- 
gins were sent to work under him. Was 
it a joke being played by the civil-serv- 
ice commission, or what? he had 
wanted to know. 

But Peter Noggins, near-sighted, 
stoop-shouldered, who barely had 
passed the necessary physical examina- 
tion, proved to have one commodity of 
value—brains. Early in his career he 
had demonstrated that. Noggins re 
fused to be flustered. He visited the 
scene of a crime, asked a few questions, 
looked around, applied his common 
sense, and made some deductions, and 
put the guilty man in jail. There was 
nothing at all wonderful about it, Nog- 
gins declared; it merely was his job. 

On this night there was nothing to 


engage the attention of the homicide 
squad. In another corner of the de- 
tectives’ room Merriwale was stretched 
on a bench, also smoking, and looking 
up at the ceiling. Merriwale was a 
sort of partner of Peter Noggins at 
times. He was a good officer and a 
splendid man; he recognized the su- 
perior ability of Noggins, and he was 
glad to work with him. What profes- 
sional jealousy Detective Merriwale 
had felt at first had been dispelled. 

“Midnight, and all’s well,” said Mer- 
riwale, as the clock in the adjoining 
office struck. “Another pipe, Noggins, 
old scout, and then we'll hie ourselves 
to the nearest beanery and get coffee 
and pie. If all nights were like this, 
being on the homicide squad would be 
a cinch. How long is it since oa 

The abrupt entrance of a desk ser- 
geant caused Merriwale to his 
chatier and sit up, and Peter Noggins 
whirled around in the desk chair with 
sudden interest. 

“You two loafers can go to work 
now,” the desk sergeant announced. 

“A homicide?” Merriwale asked, 
reaching for his hat. 

“Real work?’ queried Noggins, 
whose hat already sat on the back of 
his head. 

“T’ll remark that it may be real work, 
with a chance for you two shrinking 
violets to get your names in the news- 
papers,” the desk sergeant remarked. 

“Tt might be the proper thing for you 
to give us a few facts,” said Noggins, 


cease 
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getting up and starting to button his 
coat. “Who is the victim and where 
is the body?” 

“Know Miss 
sergeant asked. 

Merriwale blew a kiss from the tips 
of his fingers. Peter Noggins looked 
self-conscious and foolish. 

“Rosa Nebbler,” said Merriwale. 
“Queen of queens! Musical comedy 
was invented and perfected for the sake 
of Rosa Nebbler. When her little toes 
twinkle ed 

“They ain’t goin’ to twinkle any 
more,’ the sergeant interrupted in a 
sepulchral voice. 

“You mean?” Noggins asked. 

“I mean that Miss Rosa Nebbler has 
been found in her boudoir, or what- 
ever you call it, by her maid—stran- 
gled ; finger marks on her pretty throat. 
The address pS 

“T know it!” said Merriwale. ‘I was 
up there when she sprung that press- 
agent story about being robbed of her 
pearls. That is, if it happened in her 
apartment.” 

“It did,” said the sergeant. ‘“That’s 
all | know about it. The maid was a 
bit hysterical and talked to me in Eng- 
lish, French, and hog Latin, I think. 
The newspaper boys will go wild over 
this. I'll say that “4 

But the desk sergeant was sneaking 
to an empty room. Merriwale and 
Noggins had rushed past him and al- 
ready were at the curb, signaling fran- 
tically to the chauffeur of a taxicab. 


Rosa Nebbler?’ the 


il 


“Must have happened after the 
show,” said Peter Noggins as the taxi 
lurched along the street. 

“She’s not working,” Merriwale ex- 
plained. Merriwale kept up to date 
on things theatrical. “Her old show 
closed, and she has been rehearsing a 
new one—was to open in a couple of 
weeks. Think of it, Noggins! Rosa 
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Nebbler! Gosh, what a beauty she 
was !” 

“T saw her about six weeks ago,” Pe- 
ter Noggins confessed. “She struck 
me as a fine singer, too.” 

“But she had a bad streak,’ Merri- 
wale admitted. ‘No use dodging facts. 
She was a beauty, and clever—but she 
had a bad streak. She played with men 
—had that reputation—got poor fel- 
lows insane about her and then gave 
them the laugh. Robbed them right 
and left, too, she did. I suppose that’s 
what we'll find at the end of it—some 
man she has driven insane and then 
flouted.” 

The taxicab stopped at the curb be- 


fore a magnificent apartment house, 


where lived several stage celebrities. In 
the lobby Noggins and Merriwale found 
some excitement. Tenants were talk- 
ing loudly about the tragedy; the col- 
ored pages and elevator boys looked 
terrified, and the patrolman on the beat, 
who had been attracted by the dis- 
turbance, had his hands full. 

Noggins and Merriwale went up in 
the elevator and hurried along a hall to 
the front door of the Nebbler apart- 
ment. Before the door was the super- 
intendent of the apartment house and a 
hysterical French maid. 

“Nothing has been disturbed, gentle- 
men,” the superintendent said. “The 
maid telephoned the police and then 
flew downstairs and began to carry on. 
I got her up here and kept everybody 
out of the apartment.” 

“Thanks—did exactly right, 
gins told him. 

“T—I trust that you'll be as consid- 
erate as possible, gentlemen,” the su- 
perintendent continued. “A thing like 
this is not very good for a first-class 
apartment house, you'll understand.” 

Noggins nodded and glanced sharply 
at the French maid. 

“You cool down!” Noggins ordered. 
“T’ll want to ask you a lot of questions 
presently. Go to that little parlor at 


” 
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the end of the hall and stay there until 
I call you. Mr. Superintendent, you’d 
better go along with her.” 

The superintendent said that he 
would do so. He gathered that Peter 
Noggins held him responsible for the 
maid. 

Noggins and Merriwale then entered 
the apartment and closed the hall door 
behind them. It was a large apartment, 
furnished in a lavish manner. Adjoin- 
ing the large living room was a sort of 
anteroom that was furnished in Ori- 
ental manner. On the floor of this 
room was stretched the body of Rosa 
Nebbler. 

The two detectives stood beside it 
without speaking for a time, searching 
the corners of the room with their eyes. 
And then Peter Noggins knelt beside 
the body, and Merriwale knelt on the 
other side. 

There was a look of terror on the 
dead face. And on the delicate throat, 
from which had poured song that had 
captivated half the city, were purplish 
marks that had been made by cruel 
fingers. 

“Um!” Peter 
“Terrible grip!” 

“Strangled, is right!’’ Merriwale ad- 
mitted. 

“Throat is almost lacerated,” Nog- 
gins went on, speaking in a low tone. 
“Been dead an hour or more, I should 
say.” 

He got up and stood back, and Mer- 
riwale did the same. Rosa Nebbler had 
worn an evening dress, and, save for 
the face, looked beautiful in death. 
Noggins glanced at the body once more 
and then began walking slowly around 
the room. He went into the living room 
and examined it carefully. He went 
through the other rooms, even to the 
kitchen, looking at doors and windows, 
examining a fire-escape landing. 

“Um!” he grunted. “Might as well 
talk to the maid, I suppose.” 

Merriwale drew the curtains over the 


Noggins grunted. 


entrance to the anteroom qnd went for 
the maid. The terrified girl seemed to 
be so weak that she scarcely could walk 
without being supported. Noggins led 
her to a divan, and took a seat on a 
chair before her. 

“Hysterics do no good,” he explained 
in a soft voice. “Try to control your- 
self, young woman, for a few minutes. 
What is your name, first?” 

“Marie Leblanc.” 

“How long have you been with Miss 
Nebbler ?” 

“For more than four years, m’sieu. 
She engaged me soon after she made 
her first big hit. I am her only maid, 
you see, and also her dresser at the the- 
ater. There is a woman who comes in 
to cook, but she was not here to-day.” 

“How did that happen?” 

“Miss Nebbler dined out.” 

“When did she return?” 

“About ten o’clock. She intended to 
retire early, since she had*a long re- 
hearsal in the morning.” 

“You were here when she returned?” 

“Oui, m’sieu. I had been to a cinema 
show, and came back a little after nine 
o'clock.” 

“Everything all right when you re- 
turned ?” 

“But yes. 
bler retire.” 

“Did -she 
asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, who came with her?” 

“Mr. Stockwarren, her manager, was 
with her. She had been dining with 
him and some others of her company. 
But he went away again almost imme- 
diately.” 

“Anybody else come ?” 

“Not that I know of. When Mr. 
Stockwarren departed he handed Miss 
Nebbler a new that 
try, one he wanted her to use in the 
new production if she liked it. She 
was in rare good spirits and did not 
seem troubled about anything. She 


I waited to help Miss Neb- 


return alone?” Noggins 


song she was to 
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told me to get out, that she wanted to 
read over the song and think about it. 
She generally did that. You will un- 
derstand that it was not just music and 
words with Miss Nebbler. She would 
sing no song unless she could think of 
some clever way to handle it, some lit- 
tle acting, you understand. I knew that 
she wanted to be alone, and so I got 
out.” 

“Where did you go?” 

“To my own room, at the rear of the 
apartment. I went there to do a bit 
of sewing—to mend a frock of mine 
that I had torn the other day on a nail 
the stupid cook had left in the wall of 
the kitchen. Miss Nebbler said that 
she would ring when she wanted me, 
when she was ready to retire.” 

“And she did not ring?” 

“She did not ring, m’sieu,” the maid 
said. She bent her head and wept for a 
moment—dabbed at her eyes with her 
handkerchief. Detective Peter Noggins 
waited patiently until she went on: 
“When she did not ring for so long I 
slipped along the hall and to the living 
room, thinking that it was strange, since 
she had said she wanted to retire as 
soon as possible. I peeked through the 
door, and I—I saw her there. I ran 
in, thinking that she had fainted, and 
found ig 

The maid wept again, and Noggins 
once more glanced around the room. 
Presently he spoke: 

“Your room is the little chamber at 
the end of the hall, furnished in pink?” 

“Oui, m’sieu,” 

“Being in there, you would not hear 
voices in the living room unless they 
were very loud?” 

“No. I cannot even hear the piano 
in there. Mees Nebbler always rang 
when - 

“She wished to be alone a great 
deal ?” 

“I was never to intrude when she 
had company, unless she rang for re- 
freshments, or something of the sort.” 


“How about the door?” 

“Of course, I always answered the 
door. The bell is connected with a 
buzzer in my room.” 

“And the doorbell did not ring after 
Mr. Stockwarren left the apartment?” 

“It did not ring, m’sieu. I should 
have heard the buzzer and would have 
answered the ring immediately.” 

“People are not in the habit of en- 
tering without ringing?” 

“No, m’sieu. And this house is very 
strict, as one might say. Nobody may 
came up from below, either by stairs 
or elevator, without first being an- 
nounced.” 

“I understand,” Noggins _ said, 
“Then, so far as you know, nobody 
entered the apartment after Mr. Stock- 
warren left.” 

‘But somebody must have entered, 
else Surely you do not suspect 


that I have done this thing ?” 
“TI do not,” Noggins said with convic- 
tion. ‘We'll say that somebody slipped 


in somehow.” 

“That must have been it, m’sieu 

“The.door cannot be opened from 
the outside, from the hall ?” 

“Not without a key. There is a latch 
on the inside.” 

Noggins knew that already, of course, 
having made his investigation, but he 
wanted to see whether the girl spoke 
the truth freely. 

“Did Miss Nebbler have many vis- 
itors—gentlemen?” he asked. 

“Many of them. They bothered her 
at times, though she liked to be popu- 
lar. Some of them she admitted read- 
ily, of course, but there were others 
she did not care to see. Young men 
and old ai 

“Old ?” 

“Several, m’sieu. They annoy a 
pretty and talented young woman so,” 

“Has she had any trouble recently, 
with some man?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 


” 
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“There was an elderly gentleman, a 
man of distinction, m’sieu. He was 
introduced here one evening, and one 
afternoon afterward he had a private 
interview with Miss Nebbler. She was 
angry after it; she never would admit 
him again, though he tried half a dozen 
times to come.” 

“Know what the trouble was about?” 

“No, but I suppose he was trying to 
make love to her. He was of a foreign 
country—Spain.” 

“Know his name?” 

“It is Senor Carlos Gonzales, m’sieu. 
He has an apartment at the Hotel Na- 
tional. He is a very distinguished gen- 
tleman, and I think that he has ample 
funds. Miss Nebbler did not seem to 
like him. But she liked his son.” 

“His son?” 

“Sefior Felipe Gonzales is the son— 
a handsome young man, who also is 
very rich. He was a great favorite of 
Miss Nebbler’s.” 

“Been coming here regularly ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ever quarrel with Miss Nebbler ?’ 

“T do not think so, sir. He was a 
bit jealous of the other men at times, 
but that was all. They always laughed 
and talked together. She seemed to like 
foreigners.” 

“Um!” Noggins grunted. 
long has it been since this Sefor Car- 
los Gonzales tried to see Miss Neb- 
bler ?” 

“It has been more than three weeks 
since he tried the last time, m’sieu.” 

“And what do you think about it?” 

“IT think that he was trying—how do 
you say ?—to cut his son out, and that 
Miss Nebbler did not like it.” 

Noggins glanced up and for an in- 
stant his eyes met those of Detective 
Merriwale. 

“I think that is all for the present,” 
he told the maid; then: ‘The coroner's 
men will be here immediately, and they 
will have the body removed. You'll re- 
main?” 


“How 


“The superintendent will give me a 
little room on the top floor,” she ex- 
plained. “I—TI do not want to spend 
the night here, m’sicu.”’ 

“That will be all right,” Noggins 
said, 

He got up and started across the 
room. The telephone bell tinkled, and 
Noggins stopped and motioned for the 
maid to answer the call. 

“It is for a Mr. Noggins,” she re- 
ported. 

Noggins grasped the receiver. 

“Come on in, you and Merriwale,” 
the desk sergeant’s voice came over 
the wire. “The bird who choked Rosa 
Nebbler to death has walked in here 
and confessed!” 


Ili. 


Back at headquarters, Peter Noggins 
and Merriwale found that the chief 
had come to his office in person when 
informed of the slaying of Rosa Neb- 
bler. 

“Had your work for nothing, gents,” 
the chief said. “The man walked in 
here as coolly as you please, except 
that he was a bit pale, and told how he 
had strangled the fair charmer. I let 
it go at that—thought I’d give you the 
chance to question him first yourselves. 
I'll have him in here.” 

Ele gave the necessary order and sat 
back before his desk and puffed at his 
cigar, 

“Ts he a Spaniard?” Noggins asked. 

“Marvelous powers of deduction! He 
is!” said the chief. 

“Named Gonzales ?” 

“Ah!” cried the chief. ‘Now 
have ruined your reputation with me. 
He is a Spaniard, but his name is not 
Gonzales. He says that it is Pedro 
Vega.” 

“Probably lying about it,” 
remarked. 

The door opened, and the man who 
called himself Pedro Vega was ushered 
into the private office. The officer who 


you 
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accompanied him stood close to the 
door. 

“Sit down!” the chief commanded, 
and Vega did so. The detectives looked 
him over. He was a man of about 
thirty, dressed in fastidious taste. 
There seemed to be a great deal of the 
dandy about him, but Peter Noggins 
took a rapid second glance and won- 
dered at some things. ‘Go ahead, Nog- 
gins,” the chief said. 

Peter Noggins regarded Vega 
gravely as that young man turned to 
face him. 

“T have just come from Rosa Neb- 
bler’s apartment,” Noggins said. “The 
chief tells me that you have confessed 
to strangling her.” 

“Si, sefior.”’ 

“Tf you speak English, it will be bet- 
ter,’ Noggins said. “Your name?” 

“Pedro Vega.” 

“Sure that it isn’t Gonzales?” 

“Quite sure, sefior. However, I 
know Senor Gonzales and his son.” 

“Oh, you do? How long have you 
been in this country ?” 

“A little more than a year,, sefor.” 

“Working?” 

“Looking for an investment. I came 
first for a change of climate, as I had 
not been well. My money began go- 
ing, but my good friends, the Gonzales, 
aided me until I could get money from 
home. My estate was tied up, but re- 
cently business was concluded, and I 
received a large sum of money. Senor 
Gonzales handled the business for me, 
and will explain, if you wish. But that 
has nothing to do with this, of course.” 

“Been ill, have you?” 

“T still am ill, sefor. I got better at 
first, but recently I have been growing 
weaker. However, the physicians said 
that it would be all right in time. It 
does not matter now, however. My end 
is in sight. I suppose it will be the 
chair.” 

He spoke calmly enough, and with 
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79 
distinct courtesy. Noggins regarded 
him carefully again. 

“Tell us the tale,’ he said. 
did you kill that woman?” 

‘Because she played with my heart, 
senor. [I met her by accident soon 
after coming to these United States, and 
at once fell in love with her. I can 
speak of it calmly now. I killed her, 
but I still love her.” 

“Give us the story,” 
manded. 

“After the first meeting, senor, we 
met many times. For some quaint rea- 
son, she did not seem to wish me to 
meet her other friends—I suppose be- 
cause I am a foreigner. We met clan- 
destinally, here and there, every few 
days—sometimes for a meal, sometimes 
in the park to take a walk. Sefior, she 
led me on. And then I wanted her for 
my own, of course. But she kept put- 
ting me off. I thought at first it was be- 
cause she did not wish to wed me until 
I had realized on my estate in Spain,” 

“Probably,” said Noggins. 

“And then the business was finished, 
and [ laid all my goods at her feet, as 
the saying is. Still she put me off. I 
could not understand it, and I was on 
fire to make her my wife. And I be- 
gan to grow jealous. At her fine apart- 
ment, I knew, she entertained her many 
friends. She would introduce me to 
none of them, would not let me visit 
her apartment. I grew to think that 
she was ashamed of me, in a way. 

“And then, sefior, a few days ago, I 
met her in the park, and we had a walk. 
In a secluded place I told her of my en- 
during love yet once more, and begged 
her to become my wife at once. And 
then, sefior, she laughed at me. She 
said that she had been playing with 
me; said she just wanted to see how 
a Spaniard could make love. She in- 
tended coaching her leading man in her 
new show, who was to play the part 
of a Spaniard. To that end, she also 
had been entertaining my friend, the 
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younger Gonzales ; but I gathered from 
her speech that he had not been so in 
love with her as I had been. 

“Cannot you understand, sefior? She 
had played with me, with a Vega! It 
was more than enough, especially since 
I saw that she was in earnest, that her 
heart held not a particle of love for 
me, that it had all been a game. We 
parted in anger, sefior. 

“For several days I have beer like 
a madman. I tried to get into her 
apartment, and I failed. But to-night 
I succeeded. I learned that she was 
dining out, and that her maid had gone 
out also. I slipped into the building 
through the little tradesmen’s door and 
made my way up the rear stairs. The 
front door of the apartment was locked, 
of course. But that did not stop me.” 

“Then how did you get in?” Nog- 
gins demanded, as the Spaniard paused 
with his tale. 

“Over the door is what you call a 
transom, sefior. I sprang up and 
caught the ledge. I pried the transom 
open and so got inside. And then I 
closed the transom again and slipped 
into Rosa Nebbler’s bedchamber. In a 
short time the maid entered, but I did 
not show myself. And then Rosa Neb- 
bler came home with one of her gen- 
tlemen friends, and they talked for a 
short time.” 

“That was 
ager.” 

“After he had gone, and the maid had 
been sent away, Rosa Nebbler began 
reading some music. I then disclosed 
myself, and put a hand over her mouth 
to prevent her screaming. I begged her 
to think what she had done to me, 
begged her to say that she had lied 
that other time—that she loved me and 
would be my wife. She laughed in my 
face again, sefior. Neither man nor 
woman can do that to a Vega. I saw 
red. My hands were at her throat and 

—— The next thing I knew her life- 
less body was on the floor. 
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“T was afraid for a moment, and then 
I reflected that the honor of the Vegas 
had been vindicated. I slipped from 
the apartment and from the house with- 
out anybody seeing me. I went to my 
rooms and remained there for a time. 
And then I came here and surrendered 
myself. And that is all, sefior.” 

Pedro Vega sighed and sat back in 
his chair. The chief glanced at Nog- 
gins. 

“Cinch!” he said. “Nice, clean case! 
We don’t have to worry any over this, 
do we, Noggins?” 

“T’m not certain, sir.” 

“What do you mean?” the chief 
asked. “Don’t you think this man did 
it? Would he confess and face the 
chair if he hadn't ?” 

“That depends,” Noggins replied. 
“There are some things about this af- 
fair that [ do not like. With your per- 
mission, chief, I'll see it through.” 

“By all means, but I fancy you'll be 
wasting your time.” 

“T killed her,” Vega declared. “That 
is all there is to it. My honor is vindi- 
I do not care what comes now 


’ 


cated. 
—even if it is the electric chair.’ 

“Tf you just received a fortune you 
can hire plenty of lawyers,” Noggins 
said. 

“T do not care for them, since I am 
guilty. And my fortune is in the hands 
of Sefior Gonzales. He will see that it 
goes to my relatives in Spain.” 

“What relatives have you?” 

Vega explained. “This fortune came 
from the estate of an aunt, whose heir 
I was. It is to go, when I am dead, 
to my sister and brother in Madrid.” 

“A lot of money ?” 

“Yes. I do not know exactly. 
Gonzales knows. He has handled our 
affairs for But it is eneugh to 
make a lady of my pretty sister and a 
gentleman of my brother. Our fam- 
ily will return to the splendor it once 
enjoyed.” 

The man did not act at all like a mur- 
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derer facing certain execution, but 
Peter Noggins made some allowance 
for the temperament of the man before 
him. Yet some things puzzled him, as 
he had said. He faced his chief again. 
“T’'ll see it through, sir,” he said. 


IV. 

Pedro Vega, Detective Noggins 
found, already had been “mugged” and 
his finger prints taken. Noggins con- 
sulted with the photographic expert and 
had two photographs of Vega specially 
prepared, also a card bearing his fin- 
ger prints. Then he took the expert 
with him and returned to the apart- 
ment of the late Rosa Nebbler. 

The coroner’s assistant had made an 
investigation, as had his physician, and 
the body had been removed to a mor- 
tuary to await the instructions of dis- 
tant relatives. The maid was asleep in 
a little room on the top floor, a doctor 
having attended her. The apartment 
house was quiet again, 

Noggins and the expert entered the 
apartment and snapped the catch of the 
door behind them. Putting a chair 
against the wall, Noggins got up and 
inspected the transom. It was of highly 
polished mahogany, and when Noggins 
opened it he saw at once that it had 
been used, as Pedro Vega had said. 
There was an abundance of finger 
prints on the wood frame. 

When Noggins got down the expert 
went up in his place and began work 
while Noggins inspected the apartment 
again. He went into the room Rosa 
Nebbler had used as a bedchamber and 
looked at the furnishings. He went 
into the little anteroom where the crime 
had occurred and reéxamined it care- 
fully. Then he sat down and smoked 
and yawned, and waited for the finger- 
print expert to finish his work. 

“I’ve got ’em!” the expert said finally. 

“Vega’s there?” 

“Plenty of them.” 

6B ps 
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Noggins got up and crossed to the 
door. He conversed with the expert for 
a time in a quiet voice. And then he 
swore the man to secrecy regarding 
what had been said, and, together, they 
left the building. 

It was half an hour after dawn now. 
Peter Noggins stopped at a restaurant 
and drank several cups of black coffee. 
Then he found a barber shop already 
opened for the day, and had a shave 
and a massage. He felt refreshed and 
not so tired after that. 

He went to the Hotel National, 
where Gonzales lived, and held some 
conversation with the clerk on duty. 
Afterward Detective Peter Noggins 
sat in a corner of the lobby, from where 
he could watch fhe elevators, and 
glanced through a morning newspaper, 
chuckling at the big story the reporter 
had made of the killing of Rosa Neb- 
bler. The story was a work of art, tell- 
ing how the hot-blooded Spaniard, his 
love mocked, had taken revenge on the 
heartless woman ; how the stage had lost 
one of its bright stars at the height of 
her career. 

“Very pretty!” Noggins said. “I’m 
hoping that there'll be a bigger story 
soon.” 

Presently the clerk gave him a sign, 
and Peter Noggins hurried across to the 
desk. 

“Just ordered breakfast, so they’re 
up,” the clerk said. 

Noggins requisitioned a bell hop and 
ascended in the elevator to the floor 
where Gonzales and ‘this son had their 
suite. The boy took in his card, and 
Noggins was admitted immediately. 

Carlos Gonzales was a giant of a 
Spaniard; pride and dignity seemed to 
radiate from the top of his silvery hair 
to the tips of his well-polished shoes. 
He bowed courteously to Noggins and 
indicated a chair. 

“Your card says that you are con- 
nected with the police,” Senor Gonzales 
said. “I always am ready to do any- 
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thing in my power to aid law and or- 
der. There is something I can do for 
you—or perhaps some information you 
can give me?” 

“T believe Noggins began, but 
he was interrupted by the appearance 
of Felipe, the son, a young man of, per- 
haps, twenty-five. Gonzales made the 
introduction, but Noggins scarcely gave 
the son a glance. He turned toward the 
father again. 

“Do you know a countryman of yours 
named Pedro Vega?” he asked. 

“Certainly, sefior. I know the lad 
very well,” Gonzales replied. “His 
family has been associated with ours 
for a century in Spain. Once the Vegas 
were proud and wealthy, but their for- 
tune was dissipated. Only recently I 
was able to regain a part of it for 
them.” 

“So I have been informed,” Noggins 
said. “Mr. Vega is in jail, sir.” 

“In jail? What has the boy done?” 

“He is accused of murdering an ac- 
tress named Rosa Nebbler!” 

“Great heavens!” Gonzales cried. 

But his son sprang to his feet. ‘Rosa 
Nebbler! Why, I know her! I have 
been friendly with her.” 

“So I understand,” 
marked. 

“T am sorry,” Gonzales said. “But 
I was afraid of it. I did everything 
possible——” 

His son would have spoken, but the 
father motioned for him to be silent. 

“Please tell me what you know,” 
Noggins said. “But first—is this the 
man ?” 

Noggins took from his pocket a photo 
of Vega that had been made at head- 
quarters, and handed it to Gonzales. 

“Yes, that is Pedro Vega,” the Span- 
iard said, and handed the photograph 
back. Noggins thrust it into his right- 
hand coat pocket. 

“I am afraid that Vega is done for, 
since he has confessed,” Noggins said. 
He took a second photo of Vega from 
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his other pocket as he talked, and 
handed it, seemingly mechanically, to the 
younger Gonzales, who merely glanced 
at it, nodded, and handed it back. 

“It is a sad case, senor,” the elder 
Gonzales said. “Pedro Vega came to 
America a little more than a year ago. 
He had been very ill—is yet, in fact. I 
tried to help him. I wanted him to re- 
gain his health and then locate here 
and make a fortune. But he is a hot- 
blooded, impetuous man. In some man- 
ner he met this Rosa Nebbler. She 
was not good for any man. My own 
son, here, met her and almost fell into 
her clutches. But it was a serious af- 
fair with Pedro Vega, and I guessed 
that the woman was playing with him, 
He had little money then; only pros- 
pects of getting some from the estate 
of an aunt. 

“When I learned of the affair I man- 
aged to get an introduction to this Rosa 
Nebbler, and with all the courtesy at 
my command I urged her to stop both- 
ering Vega. I explained that he would 
take such a thing seriously, and that 
no good could come of it unless she was 
in love with him. She denied that and 
said that it amused her to toy with him. 
I could not shake her determination. 

“T tried to see her several times after 
that, and she always denied me admit- 
tance. I was afraid of the outcome, 
you see. My own son was infatuated 
with this woman, and I could command 
him to a certain extent, but not Pedro 
Vega. I talked to Vega, of course, but 
could do nothing.” 

“She was a wenderful woman!” the 
son said. 

“Felipe!” 

His father’s voice was stern when he 
spoke, and the son bent his head. 

Noggins plucked at his chin to indi- 
cate a thoughtful attitude. ‘“So that 
is all?” he asked. 

“That is all, senior.” 

“You were in the 
once?” 
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“She would not admit me a second 
time, sehor, knowing very well what I 
would urge her to do.” 

“I understand,” Noggins said. “I 
guess that is all at present, Senor Gon- 
zales. Thank you. If Vega wishes to 
see you, may I call you on the tele- 
phone ?” 

“Certainly, sefor. I will do every- 
thing in my power to help the man. | 
feel a responsibility for him, since I 
got him to come to America. And he 
has been so ill! This will almost kill 
his sister and brother in Madrid.” 

Peter Noggins left the hotel and hur- 
ried back to police headquarters in a 
taxicab. There he consulted the finger- 
print expert once more and had the 
expert do more work. And then he 
hurried out again and went to a print- 
ing shop he knew, where he talked for 
some time with the printer. He sat 
down and wrote an article, and the 
printer set it up on the linot; pe ma- 
chine. Half an hour later Noggins left 
the shop and hurried back to police 
headquarters, 

There was a gleam in Noggins’ eye 
now as he paced the floor in the de- 
tecuxey room. He was waiting for the 
arrival of the chief, who was late be 
cause he had been up the night before. 

After a time he cut from the morn- 
ing papers the stories of the crime, 
placed with the clippings the work the 
printer had done for him, and carried 
them into the detention jail and to the 
cell of Pedro Vega. 

“Thought you might like to read 
‘these,” Noggins said. “You can read 
English ?” 

“Very well, senor. Formerly I at- 
tended to the English correspondence 
of a firm in Madrid.” 

Noggins handed him the clippings 
and watched while Pedro Vega read. 
Finally, Vega came to the pseudo clip- 
ping that Noggins had had prepared. 
As he read, a look of anger came into 
his face. 
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“This—this is monstrous!” he cried. 

“What?” Noggins wanted to know. 

“This article from one of the news- 
papers. It says that Seior Gonzales is 
about bankrupt. He has kept that con- 
dition from me, sefior. As I told you, 
he is handling our fortune. Am I to 
be executed, knowing that Sefor Gon- 
zales has wasted this money, and that 
my sister and brother will not get it, 
to live as they should?” 

“Hard luck!” said Noggins. “But it 
isn’t the first time a man has mishan- 
dled the money of another.” 

“Do you not understand?” Vega 
cried. “They will be left helpless, and 
I shall be gone! He must have known! 
Why didn’t he tell me? Is he a ras- 
cal?” 

Vega began jabbering in Spanish 
then, walking the narrow length of his 
cell, a picture of mingled anger and de- 
spair. Presently he stopped at the door 
and called to Noggins, who was just 
starting away. 

“Listen, sehor——” he begged. 


V. 

Twenty minutes later Detective Peter 
Noggins hurried from police headquar- 
ters again and began a certain quest 
among tradesmen of the city. It took 
him until past the noon hour, and when 
he returned to headquarters he was 
tired, but evidently well pleased. The 
chief was waiting and so was Merri- 
wale. 

“Well, Noggins, have you changed 
your mind?” the chief asked. 

“T’ve seen it through, sir—almost.” 

“What are you going @o do now?” 

“Telephone, sir, with your permis- 
sion.” 

The chief waved a hand, and Nog- 
gins stepped to the telephone on the 
desk. He called the Hotel National and 
asked to be connected with the suite 
of Sefior Gonzales. The sefior an- 
swered the call. 
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“This is Detective Noggins. Pedro 
Vega wishes to see you and your son 
at once. You'll come? Thank you!” 
Noggins replaced the receiver and faced 
his chief. “When they come I'd like 
to have them in here, sir,” he said. 

“Certainly, Noggins. But do you 
mean to say that Pedro Vega did not 
kill that girl?” 

“We shall see,” Noggins replied, 
grinning. “He certainly went through 
that transom as he said—l’ll grant that 
much,” 

They smoked and waited, and pres- 
ently Gonzales and his son were ush- 
ered into the private office. Noggins 
asked them to wait for a few minutes, 
and went out to find the police sur- 
geon, with whom he had held some 
conversation earlier in the day. His 
interview with the surgeon seemed to 
be satisfactory, and he hurried back to 
the chief’s office. 

“Want Vega in 
asked. 

“Not just yet, sir.” 

“Go ahead, Noggins. 
dling this.” 

Noggins sat down and cleared his 
throat like a judge about to sum up. 

“This is a peculiar case, in a way,” 
he announced. “On the surface it is a 
common one of a hot-blooded man kill- 
ing the woman who spurned his love. 
But, beneath the surface, there are 
many interesting things. I scarcely 
know how to begin.” 

They all looked at him with keen in- 
terest. Peter Noggins gulped and con- 
tinued. 

“T have interviewed Sefior Gonzales, 
and he has corrobrated several things 
that Pedro Vega told us. And Vega 
has confessed. Yet I am quite sure 
that Pedro Vega did not kill Rosa Neb- 
bler. There are many things that go 
to show he did not.” 

“But he confessed!” Senor Gonzales 
cried. 

“He did—yes,” 
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“But we deal with a bogus confession 
every now and then. It is bad police 
business to take a confession as final,” 

“Well, spring your surprises, Nog- 
gins,” the chief said. 

“Senor Gonzales told me of going to 
Miss Nebbler’s apartment on one occa- 
sion to remonstrate with her concern- 
ing her manner toward Pedro Vega, 
After that, I believe, she would not see 
him again.” 

“That is correct,” the elder Gonzales 
said. 

“And you never paid a second visit 
to her rooms?” 

“IT never got beyond the entrance 
after that first time,” replied Gonzales, 
“She had given orders not to admit me, 
I suppose.” 

“Her maid has said as much. Yet, 
Sefior Gonzales, I am _ positive you 
visited her apartment again.” 

“I beg your pardon?” Gonzales cried. 

“Softly, softly. Ill get at this thing 
in my own way. There are so many 
facts that they are confusing. The mo- 
ment I saw Vega I felt sure that he 
had not choked Rosa Nebbler to death. 
Had a gun or knife been used I might 
not have doubted. But Pedro Vega is 
a sick man; I understand a physician 
has stated that he is in the last stages 
of tuberculosis. He cannot live more 
than a couple of months at the most.” 

“T am afraid that is true,” Gonzales 
said, 

“And Rosa Nebbler, before she be- 
came a musical-comedy star, was a cir- 
cus acrobat. The examination of her 
body showed that she had muscles of 
steel. Pedro Vega could no more have 
choked her to death than could a rab- 
bit. Rosa Nebbler could have torn his 
hands away, hurled him aside, beaten 
him into insensibility, had she so de- 
sired. That was the first thing that 
made me suspicious.” 

Merriwale and the chief suddenly sat 
forward in their chairs. It was notic- 
ing these little things that gave Nog- 











gins his peculiar value to the depart- 
ment. 

“Vega told me, also, that he had en- 
tered by way of the transom over the 
door, that he had sprung up and caught 
it and had held on and pried it open, 
afterward crawling through and hiding 
in the bedchamber. That was a lie. 
Vega did not have the strength to do it. 
He went through the transom, all right, 
for his finger prints were on the edge 
of it, but somebody must have boosted 
him. He was not strong enough to do 
as he said he did. I tried it, and could 
not, and [ am a bit stronger than Vega. 
So much for that. 

“So, if Vega lied—why? I inspected 
the man closely. His clothes were of 
the best, and absolutely new from head 
to foot. They had been purchased 
within the week. He told us, of course, 
that he had been in financial straits and 
had just received his legacy, so that 
might account for him purchasing new 
things. But how did it happen, Senor 
Gonzales, that you, knowing the legacy 
was coming, did not lend him money ?” 

“He is rather proud——” 

“I suppose so,” said Noggins. 
“However, according to the tailor 
whose label is in Vega’s coat, you or- 
dered and paid for those clothes five 
days ago. Vega didn’t pay for them 
with money you gave him from his es- 
tate; they were charged to your ac- 
count. And Vega had not moved from 
the poor hall bedroom he rented, nor 
did he have much money on him when 
he was placed under arrest.” 

“The details of the business had not 
been concluded,” said Senior Gonzales. 

“I quite understand, thanks,” Nog- 
gins said. “Now, there are some things 
to be explained. At your suite, Sefior 
Gonzales, I gave you a photograph of 
Vega for you to identify. You did not 
notice that it was motnted on a card 
that was highly polished. You left per- 
fect finger prints on the back of the 
card, sefior. And so did your son on 
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the back of a second photograph I 
handed him.” 

“Well, sir?” 

“And your finger prints, also, were 
found inside the apartment of Rosa 
Nebbler—on the casement of the door, 
on a polished table beside which her 
body was stretched, in several other 
places. I have ascertained that the 
apartment was thoroughly cleaned and 
renovated no longer than a week ago. 
So you must have been mistaken, sefior, 
in saying you had been in it but once. 

“T have learned, also, that your son 
was greatly infatuated with Rosa Neb- 
bler. He made her expensive presents, 
threw money away on her. It was a 
joke among her intimates.” 

Sefior Gonzales’ face grew purple 
with outraged pride and dignity. 

“T confess as much,” he said. “The 
fact has injured all my finer feelings. 
I remonstrated with my son——” 

“And he was so infatuated with the 
woman that he refused to listen to you,” 
Noggins interrupted. “He kept squan- 
dering his money on her. He was ruin- 
ing himself. And you visited her and 
begged her to leave your son alone. It 
was not Vega—but your son. Rosa 
Nebbler never had met Vega, did not 
know him. And when she refused, and 
closed her door against you, your pride 
rose up, and you considered what was 
to be done. Your pride and dignity 
demanded that the woman be punished, 
and that your son be saved. You 
wanted him to marry when he returned 
to Spain—wed a Spanish woman of 


decent family and _ perpetuate . your 
name.” 

“Ts that not natural ?” 

“Tt is, indeed,” Noggins replied. 
“You knew Vega well, of course. His 
family never amounted to much. He 


came to America ill, and he begged 
continually from you. I am afraid that 
his estate is a myth, as an investigation 
will show. And here comes the crafty 
part. Pedro Vega had but a short time 
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to live, for disease had claimed him. 
He had a sister and brother he wor- 
shiped. And so you made a deal with 
him, Sefor Gonzales. 

“His life was almost ended, anyhow. 
You were to slay the woman who was 
ruining your son and who had flouted 
you and wounded your pride—and 
Pedro Vega was to confess he did it. 
In return, you would settle on his sis- 
ter and brother a huge sum, and they 
could live as Vega, in his pride, felt 
they should.” 

Sefior Carlos Gonzales sprang from 
his chair, and so did his son. 

“Father!” the son shouted. “You 
did this thing? Did you kill the woman 
I loved?” 

“Is my word as nothing against that 
of a Vega?” 

“The finger prints on the door 
Noggins reminded him. 

“T know nothing of them.” 

Noggins walked to the door of the 
office and motioned for an officer to 
bring in Vega, whose eyes sought Gon- 
zales’ the moment he stepped into the 
room. 

“So you were fooling me!” Vega 
cried. “You promised to care for my 
people, and you are bankrupt. You 
knew it.” 

“What is this?” Gonzales cried. 

“A little trick,” Noggins explained. 
“T had a newspaper clipping prepared 
saying that you were almost bankrupt, 
and that the Vega fortune was gone, 
too. I just handed it to Vega, and he 
believed it. One should not always 
believe the newspapers.” 

“And your doctor lied, too!” Vega 
cried, pointing an accusing finger at 
Gonzales. “You had him examine me, 
and he said I did not have more than 
two months to live. And the prison 
dector examined me this morning and 
said that I could get well, if I went to 
the right climate and lived outdoors 
and worked. You lied to get me in 
your trap. You wanted to kill with 
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your own hands, because of your pride, 
but you wanted me to take the blame. 
I was going to die, anyway, you made 
me believe—and you said you would 
make my sister and brother rich.” 

Gonzales started from his chair 
again, but Noggins thrust him back 
into it. 

“He did it! Sefior Gonzales did it!” 
Vega cried. “I went there with him, 
and he boosted me up, and so I got 
through the transom. Then I opened 
the door and let him in, and he hid 
in the bedroom while I left the build- 
ing again. That was the way of it. 
And we had the story prepared, of 
course. I waited until it was time, then 
came here and confessed. 

“Five days ago we made the deal. 
He gave me these clothes and money.” 

“Fool!” Gonzales cried. “Do you 
know what you are saying? The prison 
doctor lied to make you talk. And that 
about my bankruptcy is a lie, too. 
These police—they have fooled you. 
You'll die, anyway, and soon. And I 
would have made your sister and 
brother rich——” 

“Then you admit everything?” Nog- 
gins asked. 

“T admit nothing,” Gonzales retorted. 
“Tt is this man’s word against mine!” 

“The finger prints 

“T’ll say no more until I see my at- 
torney !” Gonzales declared. “You can- 
not put this crime upon me!” 

Felipe Gonzales suddenly got out of 
his chair. He stood before his father, 
his eyes blazing. 

“Maybe Rosa Nebbler wasn’t the best 
woman in the world, yet I loved her!” 
the young man said. “If you had given 
me money enough, she would have mar- 
ried me. But you—and the pride of the 
Gonzales! You refused what would 
have made me happy. And you killed 
her! I know it—I can feel it! You, 
my father, killed the woman I loved!” 

“My son 4 








“Do not call me your son, for I don’t 
want to be considered so from this mo- 
ment!” Felipe cried. “For your deal 
with Vega I care nothing. Only one 
thing is in my mind—those hands of 
yours choked the life out of the woman 


[ loved! Where is your family pride 
now? Is it so far gone that you can 


lie?” 

A stern look came into the face of 
Sefior Gonzales. He looked up at his 
son for a long, tense moment, then 
turned to the chief. 

“I am glad to say that my son has 
brought me to myself,” he said. “‘I 
did what I thought was necessary. This 
woman, I felt, was ruining my son’s 
future. She refused to let him alone 
when I forgot my pride long enough 
to beg her to do so. She laughed at 
me—a Gonzales! So I decided to wipe 
out the stain with my own hands. 

“Gentlemen, I did the right thing as 
I saw it. I have nothing more to say. 
This officer has guessed the truth. I 
got inside the apartment, hid in the 
chamber, waited until I could get the 
woman alone, then asked her one last 
time to refuse to have anything more 
to do -with my son. She refused; she 
laughed at me again; she threatened 
to call for the hallboys and have me 
thrown out. And so—I strangled her. 
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I had already made the deal with Vega 
and he took the blame. Since you 
have discovered these things, I confess 
it all. The pride of the Gonzales is 
with me to the last, and it forbids that 
I tell a lie to shield myself from un- 
I am at your 





pleasant consequences. 
service, gentlemen.” 

He held out his wrists, and Detective 
Merriwale snapped the handcuffs on. 

“Vega is an accomplice, of course, 
since he opened the door for you and 
made that deal,” Noggins said. “But 
maybe the jury will have some mercy 
on him. And the prison doctor does 
really think that he will live if he gets 
a chance. As for you, Sefior Gon- 
zales, you'll live to walk to the electric 
chair.” 

“But my pride does not admit of 
that,” Gonzales said. He was smiling 
as he spoke. 

His manacled hands went swiftly to 
his right side. He took something from 
his waistcoat pocket and conveyed it to 
his mouth. Merriwale, who was near- 
est, sprang forward too late. 

“In five minutes, at the most, the case 
will end so far as I am concerned,” said 
Carlos Gonzales. “My son, do one 
thing for the sake of our good name— 
spend freely of your fortune to de- 
fend Pedro Vega!” 
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AUSTRALIAN MURDERER TRAPPED BY FINGER PRINTS 


CONVICTED through the mute evidence of his finger prints, Denis Gunn 
was recently sentenced to death, after a sensational trial, for the murder 
of Augustus Braithwaite, postmaster at Ponsonby, a suburb of Auckland, 


Australia. 
home. 


There were no witnesses to the shooting of the old man in his 
The same night, however, the post office at Ponsonby was _ robbed. 





Boxes containing cash were taken from it, and these rifled boxes, which bore 
Gunn’s finger prints, were discovered later by the police near the suspect’s 
home. The revolvers also were found at the same place. One of these fired 
bullets, like those with which the postmaster had been killed, and this revolver 
had impressions of Gunn’s finger tips upon it. 

Notwithstanding that no one had seen the crimes committed, and that the 
prisoner swore he had not been in Mr. Braithwaite’s house or in the post office, 
the jury found him guilty of the murder. 
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abroad and get it. 
at frequent intervals. 





In order that we might get first-hand material for a series of articles 
on the workings of the police departments of London and Paris, we com- 
missioned Joseph Gollomb, a well-known American newspaper man, to go 
This is the sixth article of the series; others will follow 








W much of a role does luck 

play in the achievements of 

Scotland Yard?” I asked Mr. 

Frederick Trevor Bigham, 
clubman, son of a viscount, student, and 
chief of Scotland Yard. 

Mr. Bigham’s cool, blue eyes smiled 
with the well-bred amusement of the 
cynic who likes to puncture fairy tales. 
Really, the man looks extraordinarily 
like the “silk stocking’”’ principal of a 
good detective story of the society- 
sleuth type. Sensitive and cynical; a 
lover of art and a student of crime, 
criminals, and detection; dressed in 
Bond Street’s best, and fulfilling a 
function as superpoliceman, he would 
delight any writer of fiction as a pic- 
ture. Mr. Bigham politely enjoys 
puncturing romantic notions which find 
fiction more interesting than truth. 

“What kind of luck do you mean?” 
he asked, the corners of his mouth 
crinkling with amusement. 

“What kind have you got?” 

“Lots of bad luck,” he smiled. 
you want to hear of it?” 

I squirmed a little under his amuse- 
ment. He had shrewdly exposed me 
to myself. He was showing me that 
I had not come prepared to find in 
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Scotland Yard a fallible human insti- 
tution, but a hero of fiction; a creature 
blessed both with skill and luck. I 
hadn’t come to judge Scotland, but to 
praise it; to record its achievements 
and not its failures. Mr. Bigham is 
more interested in Scotland Yard as it 
really is than in any fiction of it. Not 
that any of the achievements of Scotland 
Yard told me by him and his subordi- 
nates are untrue or touched up. There 
isn’t a syllable that has not the backing 
of such proof as has passed muster 
with juries. But to portray only the 
successes and not the failures of any 
human being or institutions is to give 
a picture so partial that it amounts to 
fiction. 

“All right,” I promised, “I'll tell 
something of the other side of the pic- 
ture——” 

“The De Goncourt case, for ex- 
ample,” he replied, his expression sud- 
denly turning serious. 

“Right. But just now I want to hear 
the bright side. What luck have you 
had?” I insisted. 

He hesitated, then yielded. No man 
can indefinitely resist when he is 
pressed for stories of how fortunate 
his works are. 
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“T’ll tell you a story,” he said. “A 
short one. It has a moral, too; or 
rather an explanation of a good deal 
of ‘good luck.’ We were looking for 
S——. He was a superior jewelry thief. 
A few days before he had most suc- 
cessfully and quietly robbed a jewelry 
shop and vanished. Our men were 
searching every vessel that left England. 
One of them went on board a lumber 
boat about to weigh anchor. He looked 
at one of the crew and saw that his 
hands were too soft for a sailor. A 
quick glance at the face showed fea- 
tures answering to the description of 
S . Something our man saw in his 
manner capped his decision. 

“Stepping up to him he said: 

“You are S 

“The man drew 7 with indigna- 
tion. There was sincerity in the man’s 
indignation even as there was a ring of 
truth in the man’s voice as he denied 
that he was S It appeared all so 
genuine that our operative was stag- 
gered for a moment. False arrest, you 
know, is a serious matter with us. But 
our man decided to stick it out. 

“If you aren’t S , he insisted, 
‘you won’t refused to be searched ?” 

“For just the smallest fraction of a 
second our suspect hesitated. Then he 
said haughtily: 

“Of course I don’t refuse to be 
searched. Though I object to it. And, 
believe me, I shall have redress in a 
suit of damages if you arrest me!’ 

““T’ll take the chance,’ said our man. 

“And he made a thorough examina- 
tion of the gentleman’s belongings. He 
found there a fine collection of gold 
watches, jeweled rings, and unset 
stones, and he took them and the man 
to the nearest police station. Putting 
the man into a cell, he telephoned us. 

“‘T’ve got S , he announced tri- 
umphantly. 

“Oh, no, you haven’t!’ he was told, 
> has been in our hands for five 
hours, now.’ 


“What! exclaimed our operative, 
panic in his voice. ‘Are you sure?’ 

“*Perfectly. We have the missing 
goods, the man and his confession.’ ” 

“Our man was silent for a while. 
Then he uneasily related what he had 
found. He saw that damage suit going 
pretty heavily against him. But when 
he had told everything, the sergeant 
at our end consoled him. 

“*Never mind, old chap,’ he said. 
‘You haven’t got S But you did 
get P R , who'd pulled just as 
big a robbery in Birmingham last week. 

string him along with his trinkets. 
There’s a reward waiting.’ ” 

That little acid smile was again on 
Mr. Bigham’s lips. 

“Now, wasn’t that a bit of pure 
luck?” he quizzed. 

“I’m not as stupid as all that!” I 
protested. “If your man hadn’t a 
shrewd eye he wouldn’t have noticed 
the man’s hands. If he hadn’t his 
‘sixth’ sense developed he would have 
been deceived by the man’s genuine in- 
dignation. If he hadn’t the courage to 
back up his intuition with action he 
wouldn’t have arrested him ‘ 

Mr. Bigham nodded apologetically. 

“Of course,” he said seriously. “We 
have so much that looks like pure luck 
that the public is very likely to interpret 
it as being only luck; when, as a matter 
of fact, it is intelligence making the 
most of a trifle. But being human, we 
are subject to sheer good luck at times; 
to sheer bad luck at other times. It is 
our job to leave just as little to the 
fickle lady, Chance, as it is humanly 
possible. Now run along and get 
Superintendent Fred Thomas to show 
you how ‘luck’ works out with us— 
when it does—and ask him to tell you 
about the Yarmouth Beach case and 
the Stepney murder.” 

Superintendent Fred Thomas, as I 
have mentioned before, is the actual 
working head of the Central Office of 
Scotland Yard—the general in the field, 
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just as Mr. Bigham is the premier in 
the exécutive mansion. He is a great, 
broad-shouldered, gentle Englishman, 
with light-blue eyes, reddish blond 
mustache, pink complexion, and a voice 
soft with kindness. Except for his 
stature there is nothing of the police- 
man about him. Yet, he rose from the 
humblest ranks of the “bobby” to the 
highest office possible for a policeman 
to rise in Scotland Yard; for Mr. 
ham is appointed not from the ranks, 
but so to speak, from above. 

When Superintendent Thomas tells 
a detective story he does it like a law- 
yer submitting a brief. First, he calls 
in Inspector John Hendry, the scholar 
of Scotland Yard and organizer and 
chief for over a score of years of the 
“C. R. O.,” the Criminal Record Office, 
which is to the detective on his hunt 
what an arsenal is to an army, only the 
weapons are mental, but often more 
deadly than an automatic. Inspector 
Hendry brings with him a filing case 
full of records, photographs, finger 
prints, newspaper clippings, original 
“exhibits,” and all that goes to make a 
story history and not a mere yarn, 

“Some years ago,” Superintendent 
Thomas said, giving the exact year, 
month, and day, as he gave the exact 
natnes of places and people, “on the 
beach at Yarmouth was found one 
Sunday morning a young woman with 
a mohair bootlace tied tightly round 
her neck.” 

I substitute dates, names and places 
—though the thing did happen at Yar- 
mouth Beach—for a reason which does 
Superintendent Thomas and Scotland 
Yard credit. As I have pointed out 
previously they want to spare the living 
relatives and friends of criminals the 
pain of too public a rehashing of a 
closed tragedy. 

“Aside from the bootlace, which fur- 
nished no clew except to the manner of 
her death there was apparently no clew 
as to who the girl was, why she was 
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murdered, or who the murderer might 
be or where to look for him. You want 
to know how ‘luck’ works for us. Well, 
readers of detective stories consider 
themselves lucky if the story they are 
reading starts with no clews whatever 
for the detectives to work on. We de- 
tectives consider a case like that one 
of luck—against us. In the Yarmouth 
Beach case we had very little luck to 
begin with. The girl’s clothes were 
such as are sold by the countless cheap 
shops all over England to the countless 
girls all over England who have mod- 
erate means and no distinction in 
taste. There wasn’t a shred of any- 
thing significant to go by. But, on a 
bit of garment we came across a faded 
laundry mark—‘‘599.” 

He held up a bit of white cloth with 
the faded marks on it which I could 
barely decipher. 

“Of course, the girl herself 
something of a clew,” I suggested. 

“We found out who she was—or 
who she said she was when she came 
to Yarmouth Beach,” Superintendent 
Thomas nodded. “You know Yar- 
mouth Beach is a pleasure resort and 
people from all over England come 
there for little vacations. We found 
the hotel at which she had registered 
as “Mrs. Hood.” But her room af- 
forded no clew; her baggage was al- 
most negligible. We did find a photo- 
graph of herself taken on the sands of 
Yarmouth Beach. Other than that, she 
might have dropped down at Yarmouth 
Beach out of the sky. She came with- 
out telling anything of herself and she 
didn’t mingle with any of the other 
boarders. And at Yarmouth Beach 
people mind their own affairs strictly. 
We learned so little of her past that we 
felt luck was against us. We had to 
make the most of what we had—the 
laundry mark and the photograph. 

“We found the photographer who 
had taken the picture. Hé could not 
remember her from any of the thou- 
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sands of other girls like her whom he 
had photographed for money. So we 
studied the photograph.” 

I picture to myself the scene as that 
photograph was studied in the dark 
room at Scotland Yard. The objects 
to be examined for clews are placed on 
the stand of a reflectoscope I have de- 
scribed in another account; and the en- 
larged reflection of the objects are 
studied on the screen in the dark room 
by the council of Scotland Yard chiefs. 

“From the photograph we noticed 
that a watch and chain which the girl 
had worn when photographed must have 
been taken by some one. For it was 
nowhere to be found. We studied as 
best we could the appearance of the 
links of that chain—later our whole 
case rested on that trifle.” 

“We went back to the landlady and 
questioned her again, this time about 
the watch and chain. Well, that meant 
that some one had that watch and 
chain; perhaps had murdered her for 
them. Whichever was the case we 
were not much ahead. A search of the 
pawnshops in Yarmouth yielded noth- 
ing. And looking for a cheapish, not 
very striking-looking piece of jewelry 
among the sixty-odd million people in 
England was not a promising line for 
us to take. 

“But there was the landlady still. 
Mind, never at any stage of the investi- 
gation was there the slightest suspicion 
attached to her. But one never knows 
what bit of recollection may lie buried 
in a woman’s memory unknown even 
to herself until our questions bring it 


to light. So we asked her whether she 
remembered the girl receiving any 
letters. 


““Of course, she got letters,’ the 
landlady said. ‘But not many; at 
most one or two. And * she pro- 
She burned 





tested, ‘I didn’t read them. 
them.’ 
“ip 


ut are you sure you didn’t peek 
at the postmark?’ our man asked. 
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I may have,’ she retorted. ‘But 
what of that? What does that matter?” 

“*Can’t tell in the least now, lady,’ 
our man said cheerfully. ‘What post- 
mark was it?’ 

“Then it was that we struck our first 
bit of luck,’ Superintendent Thomas 
commented. “She remembered seeing 
‘Woolwich’ on one of the envelopes.” 

I did not feel impressed with the sig- 
nificance of the discovery. 

“Woolwich isn’t a village,” I com- 
mented, 

“No, but 
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it isn’t the whole British 
kingdom, either,” Superintendent 
Thomas replied. “Imagine looking all 
over England for a laundry mark!” 

I saw then that what he meant by 
“luck” was that the landlady’s bit of 
prying had saved Scotland Yard a vast 
amount of useless labor. But after 
what I have learned of the methods of 
the “Yard” I am convinced that, in the 
long run, they would have arrived at 
Woolwich in their search even without 
her aid. 

“For months there were no develop- 
ments on the case,” he went on. “That 
is, there were no more new discoveries, 
except negative ones. For we had en- 
tered on what is to us always the most 
characteristic phase of our work. Fic- 
tion writers make almost nothing of 
such work—and rightly so. There 
isn’t a more monotonous, deadly dull 
record than the account of, say, our 
search for the laundry which put that 
number as mark on the girl’s garment; 
for a laundryman who would remember 
the mark and would be able to tell us 
for whom that mark stood. 

“But if you want to understand Scot- 
land Yard you must underscore, em- 
phasize, expand, and dwell upon just 
such search. For that is the secret, if 
there is any, of how we can do our work, 
After months of this tedious business 
we located a laundry. Yes, they told 
us, it was their mark. But it was an 
old mark and they didn’t know whether 





they still had the book in which it had 
been entered against the customer’s 
name. Then followed another hunt; 
and among the rubbish of a rag dealer’s 
junk we found the book. The number 
Was opposite the name of, let us say, 
Bennett ; and it gave an address. 

“We went there. Mrs. Bennett, the 
dead girl, was remembered slightly by 
her neighbors. She had lived there 
quietly; very quietly. And the only 
visitor she ever had was the man she 
called her husband. So we started out 
to search for some one by the name of 
Mr. Bennett. 

“That, too, proved a tedious job. 
Bennetts were plentiful. But finally in 
the offices of the Woolwich Arsenal we 
located a, say, Herbert John Bennett ; 
and like several other Bennetts we 
quietly watched him. He interested us 
enough to pay a visit to his rooms. We 
did not find much there except some 
letters from his sweetheart. So we 
sent one of: our men to take a look at 
the sweetheart. He found a nice, 
decent, perfectly honest young girl. 
But she was wearing a watch and chain 
that interested our operative. He 
asked her gently where she got it. 
From her sweetheart, Mr. Bennett, she 
told him. He had given it to her as 
an engagement present. 

“We arrested Bennett, who was a 
young fellow of modest, quiet de- 
meanor, engaged in the arsenal as a 
bookkeeper. He was liked and re- 
spected by his employers and his fellow 
clerks. It was certainly hard to con- 
nect him with any crime, judging him 
by his face and character as his friends 
knew him. And all we had to go by 
was that the chain and watch he had 
given his sweetheart looked like those 
on the photograph of the dead girl; 
that, and the fact that he was identi- 
fied as the dead girl’s husband. 

“He admitted sadly that he was her 
husband. But he told a simple, straight- 
forward story. He and his wife had 
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failed in their marriage and had sep- 
arated. For some time he visited her, 
Then one day she disappeared. That 
was the last he had seen of her. The 
watch and chain? He denied that it 
was the same watch and chain as on the 
photograph of his wife. 

“Sure enough the links on the photo- 
graph did seem different from those on 
the chain his sweetheart had. Our 
luck seemed to have gone back on us, 
But we used the enlargement glass on 
that photograph and called in our 
camera expert. And we found that the 
difference of appearance was due to the 
chain having been moved slightly while 
photographed and the links blurred. 
Otherwise the chain and the photograph 
matched, 

“Meanwhile our men were making a 
world-wide search for the man’s past. 
He told us he had lived in different parts 
of Europe and Asia. We could find no 
trace of him until we came to Calcutta. 

“There among the police records we 
found his photograph—and that of his 
murdered wife. They had operated for 
years as blackmailers and insurance 
frauds, all the time he was living under 
the mark of a humble office worker. 
Frem there was picked up the trail of 
their domestic life. They had quar- 
reled and separated as he had said. But 
he had not told us that she had threat- 
ened to send him te prison after her- 
self turning state’s evidence. 

“Meanwhile he had fallen in love 
with a girl whom he wanted to marry. 
Sut he was afraid his wife would carry 
out her threat of sending him to prison. 
When his wife went down to Yarmouth 
Beach he wrote her to meet him on the 
sands one night for a talk, which, he 
wrote, would mean money to her. 
There he strangled her and, taking the 
watch and chain from her, gave it to 
his sweetheart. 

“We care that Bennett knew 
nothing of our discovery of his past un- 
til we went to trial. On the stand his 


took 
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modest, dignified demeanor made a 
good impression on the jury, as he 
Then we told what we knew 
about him. Instantly the man changed. 
It was wonderful! From a quiet in- 
offensive young clerk he became in a 
moment, so to say, a raging murderous 
demoniac. He was uncontrollable un- 
til the gates of the deathhouse closed 
about him. 

“Now, didn’t we play in luck in that 
case?” Superintendent Thomas asked 
me. “The landlady’s remembering the 
postmark; the laundry mark—and all 
that ?” 

“Of course, not!” I replied. 
dug out every bit of it 

“But tell me of the Stepney case.” 

Inspector Hendry came back with 
another batch of filing boxes. 

“At Stepney there lived the widow 
of a wealthy contractor. Call her Mrs. 
Glenn,’ Inspector Thomas resumed. 
“She was entirely alone in the world, 
although quite well-to-do. In fact her 
wealth made her both miser and recluse. 
No one was known to visit her. Every 
night she was seen to lock the doors and 
fasten the shutters. One morning 
neither the doors nor the shutters were 
reopened ; nor the second morning, nor 
the third, 

“On the fourth morning a shoemaker 
by the name of Emm, who had been 
acting as rent collector for her, told 
the police that he feared something 
wrong had happened to Mrs, Glenn. 
She had made an appointment with him 
at her house to talk over rents; and, 
eccentric as she was, she never neg- 
lected business. But now he found 
that her house was locked and she did 
not respond. The police broke in and 
found her murdered and robbed. 

“Whoever had done it knew police 
methods. For he hadn’t left a finger- 
print or a clew of any kind. The prop- 
erty taken was unknown to us, which 
served to make things more compli- 


could see. 
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cated. Because she had been a recluse 
she made the murderer’s chances of es- 
almost certain. We were up 
All we could do was to offer 
a reward. We did, making it three 
hundred pounds. Our only hope was 
that some confederate would be tempted 
and betray his fellow criminal—assum- 
ing that more than one had engaged in 
the crime. 

“Well, we got a response. But not 
the kind we expected. A man by the 
name of Mullins came to us. He was 
by trade a bricklayer and plasterer, but 
at one time had been in the Irish Con- 
stabulary. Later, he had joined our 
Metropolitan Police here in London 
and was promoted to sergeant. But 
tiring of police work he went back to 
his trade in Stepney. When the news 
of Mrs. Glenn’s case came out, how- 
ever, and the reward announced, he 
decided to try for it. It was a case 
of an old war horse smelling gunpow- 
der again. 

“Trained in police methods he de- 
cided to begin with Emm, the shoe- 
maker who had acted as rent collector 
for Mrs. Glenn, the man who had first 
spread the alarm. Now, we of Scot- 
land Yard had also looked into the pos- 
sibility of Emm’s having something 
more to do with the case than he said 
he had. But after some work on that 
tack we gave it up as improbable. But 
Mullins told us that he had watched 
Emm at night. And twice he had seen 
him steal out of his house in the dead 
of night and visit a ruined brickfield in 
the neighborhood. Each time he had a 
parcel with him which he left in the 
building in that brickfield. On the 
basis of this he, Mullins, accused Emm 
of having something to do with the 
murder of Mrs. Glenn, and asked us to 
go to the hiding place and search. 

“We went with Mullins. At first 
we could find nothing. Then after a 
most thorough ransacking we found 


cape 
against it. 
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under a stone slab some aprons with 
Mrs. Glenn’s monogram. on them, and 
one of her checks. 

“We at once arrested Emm. Mul- 
lins was jubilant. It looked like a clear 
case. But one of our first rules in 
Scotland Yard is—‘suspect the obvious 
deduction also.’ So our man quietly 
and without attracting any notice 
turned his attention from Emm and 
watched Mr. Mullins. Night and day 
he watched him. Most carefully he 
went into his life and movements since 
he returned to his trade in Stepney. 
Our man lived on the case. He became 
a neighbor of Mullins. And the result 
of it all was that one day he learned 
that Mullins had visited Mrs. Glenn on 
several occasions or rather that he had 
been called in by her to do some brick- 
laying work in connection with her ef- 
fort to make her house a_ fortress 
against criminals. 

“So one day Mr. Mullins was 
rested. He was appalled, shocked 
our ingratitude. ‘Is this what I get for 
helping you find the murderer of Mrs. 
Glenn?’ he demanded. ‘This is the 
least of what you'll get!’ he was told. 
And it turned out true. We got the 
case so completely proved against him 
that poor Emm was released and Mul- 
lins put on trial instead. His attempt 
to fasten the crime on poor Emm, his 


ar- 


greed for the reward, and his cowardly 
murder lost him every vestige of the 
sympathy such a man gets from us even 
when he stands in danger of the gal- 
lows. He died there, of course.” 

I thought I’d do a little testing my- 
self this time. 

“Wouldn’t you say that it was not 
luck but downright good deduction that 
brought this case to a successful con- 
clusion?” I asked Superintendent 
Thomas. 

He saw at once my obvious trap. 

“You know very well I wouldn't say 
that,’ he laughed. “That was one case 
where pure luck was with us, and with- 
out it we would not have been able to 
do much or anything. It was pure 
luck for us that Mullins was greedy. 
If he weren’t, he wouldn’t have come 
forward to try for the reward.” 

“But it was your offering the reward 
that tempted him to come forward,” I 
insisted. 

“Yes, but we threw our line in fora 
confederate,” he retorted firmly. “And 
if the big fish himself bit, it was only 
fisherman’s luck.” 

These two stories prove, then, that 
as Mr. Bigham set out to prove, Scot- 
land Yard is a human institution; that 
luck plays the same part in their 
achievements as it plays with you and 
me. 


SUICIDES IN TOMBS PRISON 
ONE prisoner a day of those confined in the Tombs in New York City tries 


to commit suicide, says Warden Hanley of that institution. 


Most of the 


unfortunates who prefer death to incarceration do not succeed in their attempt 
to win permanent release from their worldly troubles, but recently two men 
did evade their keepers and kill themselves within forty-eight hours of each other. 

Solly Axelrod, an alleged drug addict, was the first to go through the door 
of death. He hanged himself with an army belt. John Murphy, who was aw ait- 
ing trial on a charge of having narcotics in his possession, succeeded, within 
two days, in committing suicide by throwing himself from the gallery on the 
fourth floor of the jail and plunging to the stone fl: igging below. Only a short 
time before he killed himself, Murphy had been talking with his mother, who 
had called at the Tombs to see him. Four other men are said to have tried 
to commit suicide in the interval between the two successful attempts. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


HIILE John Mathieson and his adopted niece, Mary Missenden, are being driven to the chureb 
where she is to be married to James Tilehurst, a young engineer, Mathieson is mysteriously 


stabbed and killed. 
bury, a lawyer, and friend of Mathieson. 


The weapon used is a jeweled dagger, a wedding gift to Mary from Aston Loth- 


To further his own ambitions, Lothbury tells Tilehurst that Mary will be suspected of having 
committed the murder, for her fiancé inherits Mathieson's estate, and she was with the victim at the 


time. 
very little difficulty. 


bis office, but, instead of Tilehurst, Mary Missenden is surprised at the safe. 


Lothbury hints that his office safe could be robbed and the incriminating will obtained with 
That night Lothbury informs the police when an amateur burglar arrives at 


Her fiancé arrives 


later with Singh, his Gurkha servant, who acts in a strange manner at sight of a tiny bronze image 


which he appropriates, 


The same night Aston Lothbury shoots and kills Singh, who has broken into his apartment with 


the apparent intention of murdering him. 


hand belonging to a seemingly unattached brown arm stabbed her uncle. 


At the coroner's inquest Mary Missenden testifies that a 


Lothbury offers to sur- 


render to Tilehurst Mathieson’s will if he will break his engagement with Mary and leave the 


country. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A COOL ADMISSION. 


AR into the night James Tile- 

hurst sat, groping his way 

through a forest of doubt and 

perplexity, struggling to keep 
calm and collected, while, as it seemed, 
the fabric of his personal life was being 
torn in shreds by a malignant current 
of circumstance. 

The practice of his profession had 
cultivated the habit of systematic 
thought. Laboriously he pieced to- 
gether the outstanding facts in the mur- 
der of John Mathieson, and the result- 
ing jig saw of fragments of knowledge 
and supposition presented a_ pattern 
that staggered his imagination. 

“Some one, whom we will call X, 
plans to murder John Mathieson. He 
plans the murder in such a way that, 
by the use of extraordinary mechanical 
ingenuity, it shall appear impossible 
that the man was murdered in the way 
in which he actually was murdered. 

“Now a far-seeing murderer like X 
would not have based his plans on the 
assumption that Mary would not see 
the hand that held the dagger. It would 


be too unsafe; she would be far too 
likely to see it. Therefore, we may as- 


sume that he probably counted on her 
seeing that hand. 


We can go a step 
farther. He counted on her relating 
what she had seen. He counted on her 
telling a tale which would not be be- 
lieved, because she would be stating an 
apparent impossibility. How did he 
manage to bring this about? 

“Leave that question for the moment, 
After all, it has been proved often 
enough that it is possible to conceal a 
body in a confined space in a manner 
that defies detection. There is the cab- 
inet trick, for example. Leave the 
question of how, and come to the ques- 
tion of why. Did he wish to throw 
suspicion on the girl? 

“Hardly! Any jury would say that 
no woman—or man for that matter— 
would commit a murder, however 
strong the motive, in such circum- 
stances that detection would be certain. 
X must have foreseen this. 

“A man would not stage a murder in 
that extraordinary, elaborate manner, if 
he merely wished to murder and get 
away. He would choose peculiar cir- 
cumstances for the murder, because it 
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would be just those circumstances 
which would throw suspicion on some 
one else. Now if Mary herself be 
ruled out, on whom did he wish to 
throw the suspicion? 

“Hark back a bit! It is part of his 
plan that Mary shall relate that she 
saw a brown arm, the arm, presumably, 
of an Indian. Now why should an In- 
dian want to murder John Mathieson? 
A hard question to answer. But sup- 
pose the Indian did not wish to murder 
John Mathieson? 

“Suppose the Indian had been com- 
pelled to murder John Mathieson? 

“Accept this hypothesis for the mo- 
ment. X, the unknown schemer, pos- 
sesses the power of compelling an In- 
dian to commit a murder. Add to this 
supposition the positive fact that Mr. 
Aston Lothbury possessed tg power, 
by virtue of that symbolic image, to 
compel my Indian servant to do any- 
thing he wished, and we come to the 
first theoretical conclusion that X, the 
unknown schemer, equals Mr. Aston 
Lothbury. 

“Let us get on. Aston Lothbury pro- 
cures my servant to murder John 
Mathieson, presumably for the double 
purpose of getting rid of Mathieson 
and throwing suspicion upon me. Why 
not send the Gurkha to do it in the 
middle of the night? Why the elabo- 
rate business with the motor car? Why 
the very hour when Mary was about 
to be married to me? That should be 
easy. 

“Aston Lothbury did not merely wish 
to throw suspicion on me. He wished 
to stop Mary from marrying me. He 
wanted to stop our marriage so much 
that he was willing to risk his life to 
attain his purpose. Why? Because he 
wished to marry Mary himself? 
Hardly feasible! Why, why, why was 
he so determined to our mar- 
riage ?”’ 

He started suddenly as there sounded 
a knock on the outer door of the flat. 


stop 
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He looked at the clock. 
one! 


Quarter to 
Who could be visiting him at 
such a time? 

He crossed and opened the door. 
Aston Lothbury himself stood on the 
threshold. 

lor several seconds James Tilehurst 


stared in amazement at Aston Loth- 
bury. It was a quarter to one in the 
morning, a strange hour at which to 
receive a call. Moreover, there was 
something almost uncanny in the ap- 
pearance of the man on whom his 
thoughts had been steadily fixed for 
the past three hours. 

“Good evening, Mr. Tilehurst,” said 
Aston Lothbury with the utmost urban- 
ity. “I was passing, and saw a light 
in your room and thought I would take 
my chance. Can you spare me a few 
minutes ?”’ 

James Tilehurst bowed stiffly. He 
could not deny the other access without 
behaving in a boorish manner; there- 
fore he invited him to enter. 

“We had a little chat in my office the 
other day,” began Aston Lothbury as 
he seated himself. “We drifted on to 
the wrong lines. It is a pure waste of 
time for you and me to be angry with 
each other. Speaking for myself, | 
have not the smallest degree of malice 
against you. I bear no grudge what- 


a) 


ever. There is no reason why you 
should have any personal feeling 
against me. Circumstances have 


thrown us together, they have made us 
opponents. Is that any reason why we 
should not discuss things amicably and 
possibly come to some arrangement?” 

“James Tilehurst frowned in perplex- 
ity. The other’s manner of calm 
reasonableness, his suggestion of a de- 
sire to settle something in a friendly 
and a personal way, were positively 
disturbing. 

“T admit, Mr. Lothbury, that you 
have me at‘a disadvantage,” he said 


coldly.- “IT cannot understand the pecul- 
iar way in which you have concerned 

















yourself with the events of the last few 
days. What is it that you want of 
me?” 

“I have already told you,” replied 
Aston Lothbury. “In the interests of 
all concerned, in your own interests— 
though I admit that this does not in- 
fluence my wishes—I want you 
face yourself, disappear in the most 
convenient manner possible. | told you 
this at our last meeting. I[t is possible 
that fresh events that have come to 
light since then may make you more 1n- 
clined to adopt this course.” 

James Tilehurst was exasperated by 
the other’s calm 
cided on a frontal attack 


insolence. He de 


“{t’s no use beating about the bush, 
he said with sudden bluntne “Tam 
going to take off the gloves.” 

“Good!” said Aston Lothbury. “We 
shall probably end by fixing some- 
thing.” 

“In Mur last talk,” said James Tile 


hurst, “you chose to deny my state) 
that I found the bronze image in your 
safe which apparently belonged to my 
servant. admit 
that you know my statement was true 

“Certainly,” 
without the least embarrassment. “I'll 
admit- 


: ws Tete 
You may as wel now 


” 


said Aston Lothbury 
save you a weary catechism by 
ing that T made your servant kill John 
Mathieson.” 

The coolness of the admis took 
Tilehurst’s breath away. Instinctively 
he glanced around the room, and Aston 


th 





ion 


Lothbury interpreted) his unspoken 
hought. 

“My dear fellow, there are 1 1 
nesses,” he said. 

“That will not prevent my m g 


se of the information,” snapped Tile 
hurst. 

“It won't prevent your attempting to 
se it,” corrected Lothbury. “You will 
imply beat the air. It’s a standing 
wonder to me that even fairly 
gent men like yourself always go on 
the assumption that the police do not 

7B pbs 


intelli 
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know the A. B. C, of their job. Let 
me enlighten you. In a case like this, 
the police begin by assuming that every- 
body who has had anything to do with 
a murder is guilty of that murder. At 
the present moment there is one squad 
of detectives on the job, who start with 
the assumption that you committed the 
murder, or were responsible for ~ it. 
Their task is to accumulate the evidence 
necessary to hang you. Another squad 
is doing the same in respect to Miss 
Missenden, another is tackling the 
chauffeur, and another is engaged in 
trying to hang me. I dare say that by 
this time they have got a dozen other 

pects, and they'll apply the same 
to each. How on earth do you 
suppose it will affect things if you 
stroll into headquarters, and, lowering 
your voice, whisper in an official ear 
that vou have reason to believe that I 
am the guilty one?” 

“Do you admit——” 

“My dear, good friend, T’ll admit 
anything you like in this room,” put in 
Aston Lothbury. “The unsupported 
evidence of one suspect against another 
counts for nothing. The point is sim- 
ply this. To-morrow morning the in- 
quest on that Indian will prove that he 
was your servant. That, together with, 
the evidence given at the inquest to-day, 
will bring matters a step nearer to you. 
The production of Mathieson’s will is 
reasonably certain to bring further joy 
into the hearts of the detectives who are 
on your particular track. It may result 
in your arrest; it may result in nothing. 
But, taking one thing with another, you 
are in a devilish awkward position. It 
happens to suit my purpose to help you 
out of it, on certain conditions. Clear 
out for a year, six months, and [ll do 
my best for you.” 

“No,” said Tilehurst firmly. 

Aston Lothbury smiled indulgently. 
He rose to take his departure. 

“One moment!” said Tilehurst. 
“The other day you dropped a hint re- 


process 
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garding Miss Missenden which would 
have been offensive if it had not been 
ridiculous. Nevertheless, if you at- 
tempt in any way to molest “i 

“Molest?” interrupted Aston Loth- 
bury. “It is not generally regarded as 
molesting a lady to offer her marriage.” 

“Tf I hear of your doing such an 
abominable thing,” flashed Tilehurst, “I 
will shoot you openly and give myself 
up.” 

“If you ever hear of my proposing 
to Miss Missenden,” said Aston Loth- 
bury with a chuckle, “you'll hear it 
from a keeper. Good night, Mr. Tile- 
hurst. I’m sorry we can’t come to 
terms.” 





As soon as Aston Lothbury stepped 
out of the block in which his apartment 
was situated in order to pay his mid- 
night call upon James Tilehurst, a man 
emerged from the shadows on the oppo- 
site side of the street and entered the 
hallway out of which Aston Lothbury 
had just come. 

The man was tall and well set up. 
He had a thick, bushy mustache, a 
derby hat, and boots of a military pat 
tern. 

Entering the hallway, he ascended 
the staircase to Aston Lothbury’s apart 
ment, on the door of which he gave a 
loud, official-sounding knock. 

Walters, Lothbury’s man, opened the 
door with something of alarm mingled 
with a very definite annoyance, for he 
had been retire to bed. 

“T wish to see Mr. Aston Lothbury 
at once,” said the man curtly. 


about to 


“Mr. Lothbury has just left the 
apartment,” answered Walters. “I am 
surprised you did not meet him as 


you came up.” 
“Do you expect him back to-night ?” 
“T should think he would be back, 
sir,” replied Walters, “but of course | 


couldn’t say.” 
“Oh well, it doesn’t matter,” said the 
caller indifferently. 


“T am a detective 
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from headquarters, and I hold a war- 
rant for the immediate search of this 
apartment. It would have been better 
if Mr. Lothbury had been present, but 
as it is I shall have to make the search 
in his absence.” 

The speaker produced a long blue 
envelope, held it for a moment as if 
about to hand it to Walters in order 
that he might inspect its contents, and 
then went on: 

“T shall probably find what | want in 
the study. You had better take me 
there first. You had better come with 
me, so that you can witness the search 
if need be. But of course you can 
please yourself on that point. I have 
no power to order you to assist me. 
Which would you prefer to do?” 

“I'll come with you, sir, if that’s the 
case,” replied Walters nervously. “I 
might be of some use perhaps.” Wal- 
ters had all the superstitious reverence 
of his class for the police, a reverence 
far too deep rooted to permit him to 
demand to see the search warrant, even 
if it had occurred to him to do so, which 
it did not. 

The other replaced the blue envelope 
in his pocket, 

“T hope, sir, that Mr. Lothbury is 
not in any kind of that 
Indian,” suggested Walters. 

“No,” was the reply. “You need not 
have any anxiety on that account. But 
of course all these matters have to be 
very investigated, though 
the investigation in this case is rather 
more of a formality than a reality.” 

Che speaker perceived that his words 
had the effect of further impressing 
Walters, and then went to Aston Loth- 
bury’s desk. He tried the drawers and 
found that locked. He pro 
duced a bunch of keys, on which was a 
skeleton key, and proceeded to open the 
drawer. A very brief search seemed 
to satisfy him. He picked up a folded 
document. 

“This is what I want,” he said to 


trouble over 


thoroughly 


one was 














‘ 





“I’m going to take it away. 
if you 


added, 


Walters. 
I will give you a receipt for it 
Though I should think,’’ he 
would hardly be necessary, as Mr, 
to raise objec 


like 
“that 
Lothbury is not likely 
for a moment Walters hesitated. 
The other held the folder outside of 
the document for his inspection. 
see what it is?’ 
a will—the will of the late Mr. 
Mathieson. You can tell Mr. 
bury that I have taken it.” 
‘Very well, sir,” said Walters, satis- 
fied and not a little flattered by the care 
was being 


“It is 
John 


Loth 


ur 1 . 4 
, ou ne said, 


fully created illuston that he 
taken into the confidence of a detective 
ee pe 
treated with every 

He showed the caller out 
ment in his most deferential manner. 
His satisfaction would have received 
could have witnessed 


and consideration. 


of the apart 


a rude shock if he 
the actions of his 
the apartment. 

rhe self-styled detective 
streei, noted that he was free from 


ealler after leaving 


> turned up : 


side 
observation, and then tore off his mu 
tache. 

“One has only to say 
tive,” he mused with a 
behold, every dour is 

With this reflection, Carvick, gentle 


a detec 
“and 


one i 
chuckle, 
open.” 

man chauffeur, wended iis Way back iO 
the house of Mary Missenden, in his 
pocket the will which he intended to 
present on the following morning to the 


girl whom he secretly loved. 


CHAPTER X. 
tHE INSPIRED GUI 


CHIEF OF POLICE WILLIAM 


DWYER, was. sitting in his 
private office digesting the already 
voluminous reports in the case of the 

ler of John Mathieson 

In outward = appearance — Chief 
Dwyer more resembled a_ prosperous 
business man that the disciplinary head 


and directing genius of the police force 
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Indeed, the resemblance went farther 
than that. Dwyer’s methods were very 
largely those of a captain of industry. 
He was genially strict with his subor- 
dinates. He organized detective 
staff as a merchant prince organizes his 
army of commercial travelers. In 
every one of the many departments of 
scientific detection he had placed a 
picked expert in control, He demanded 
results from each department as relent- 
lessly as a business As chief, he 
digested the results of their investiga- 
tions, and directed their efforts with 
was accounted the 


his 


man, 


such success that he 
most brilliant chief on record. 

Hie glanced at the clock on his roll- 
1 k! 


top desk. Eleven o’clo 


min- 
there 


Segrove should be here in a 
ute,” he reflected, and 
was a knock on the door. 

“Good morning, my dear Segrove,” 


the private detective 


even sO 


he said affably to 
whose name was even better known to 
the public than that of Chief Dwyer 
himself. He indicated a chair as the 
other returned his greeting, and offered 
him a cigar. 

Segrove was a_ big-boned, 


thities. He 


James 
athletic man in the middie 


had started life at the criminal bar, but 
had not been long in discovering his 
true vocation \s a private detective 
he had scored many striking and sen- 
sational successes in cases in which the 


1 
it 


ordinary machinery of detection, about 
which he knew little and ‘ared less, had 
exhausted itself. 

For a he two men exchanged 
pleasantries, and then Chief of Police 


time 


Dwyer came to his point 
“You've read the Mathieson papers 
which I sent you last night?’ he said. 
“What do you think about it all?” 
“T haven't thought very much a 
it yet,’ admitted Segrov ‘But I 


wondering why 


spent some little time 


you are calling me on this case at all. 
\s far as I can see, [ shall be quite use- 
less to vou. You haven't given your 
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fellows a chance yet, you know. This 
seems to me a case in which everything 
will depend on ferreting, 
and you know that’s not-my line.” 

“I know your line well enough to 
know that | want your help,” answered 
the chief emphatically. “I’ve called 
you in, Segrove, because, although in 
a sense we have not begun on the case 
yet, we have got just enough for me to 
be pretty sure that this will turn out to 
be one of those cases in which the per- 
sonal factor will outweigh everything 
else. 

“You know as well as I do that it is 
a sheer impossibility to have an or- 
ganized police force that can grapple 
with the vagaries of human nature. 
Look here, Segrove,” he added with a 
touch of emotion in his voice, “I am 
fond of the force, and I don’t pretend 
I’m not proud of any little bit I may 
have done toward increasing its eff- 
ciency. 
fine thing, taking it as a whole. But I 
know its limitations. Give me a case 
in which one person has murdered an 
other for a recognizable human motive, 
such as gain or revenge and so forth, 
and I tell you that the guilty person 
stands about one chance in four hun- 
dred of escaping detection. 

“In this Mathieson case there is no 
clear-cut human motive. At least, 
there is no motive which we are likely 
to discover. We shall do the ferreting 
as you rather contemptuously call it, 
which means that we shall find out the 
exact way in which the murder was 
committed. We shall keep under ob- 
servation everybody who could conceiv- 
ably have had the faintest glimmer of 
a recognizable motive, or who, by the 
circumstances, have been con 
nected with the crime, directly or in- 
directly. ‘That is as far as we go, that 
is as far as the machinery of the police 
force is intended to go. It is for you 


successful 


could 


to get busy with the human nature side 
of the case, to pr ibe into the personali- 
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Frankly, | think it’s a pretty’ 





ties of all the chief figures, and give us 
a lead.” 

For a time Segrove was silent, star- 
ing gloomily before him. 

“When you say you are convinced 
there is not a straightforward, clear-cut 
motive,” he said presently, “I take it 
that means that you have gone into the 
question of the murdered man’s prop- 
erty?” 

“Of course,” replied Chief Dwyer. 
“Mr. Aston Lothbury volunteered a 
statement last night on that point. 
Mathieson wished to leave the property 
to the girl, his adopted niece. As she 
was about to marry a man of whom he 
thoroughly approved, and knowing that 
the girl had no experience in the han- 
dling of money, he made a will in Tile- 
hurst’s favor. Aston Lothbury, as 
Mathieson’s attorney, is applying for 
probate of the will.” 

“Hm!” I'd better have a chat with 
Aston Lothbury.” 

“Have a chat with everyone by all 
means,” said the chief. “But I imag- 
ine you won't get much out of the will 
itself. It proves a superficial motive 
against Tilehurst or against the girl 
herself, but of course it’s quite out of 
the question to assume that the two of 
them planned to murder him under 
those circumstances. I sent you the 
report of the inquest. The girl tells 
what looks like a hopelessly thin story. 
suggesting the presence in the car of 
an Indian. Its very absurdity leads 
straight to the inference that the girl 
has reported what she believes to have 
taken place. You know as well as | 
do that, in the case of a planned murder, 
the murderers always have their tale 
pat. Besides, they’re both of the sort 
that one really can’t imagine either of 
them planning a murder for the sake 
of money.” 

Segrove listened somewhat 
tiently to Chief Dwyer’s platitudes. 

“You can give me Lothbury’s ad- 


impa- 

















dress, T suppose?” he asked. “I shall 
tackle him first. 


is,” said Chief Dwyer 


prol bly és 
si here it 
taking a slip from the dosser and hand 
ing it to Segrove 1 won't find 
him at his office thi \t the 

moment he’s attending an in 


ep 
, 


ut yo 
morning 
nena 
quest on an Indian whom he shot while 
1 | 


attempting to burgle his apartment. 
Perhaps you saw the case in the 
per?” 


“Ves,” said Segrove. 
n inspired guess for you, chief. 1 bet 
you that Indian whom Aston Lothbury 
hot is the Indian the girl saw in the 
. 9) ; 
The chief shrugged hi 
‘If the girl really saw an 
all,’ he said. 
: a 
Sven so,” he 


you're goin; 


cs 
4 
’ 


added, “J 


to link things up.” 


‘Nor do I,” admitted Segrov 
\nd there’s no earthly reason why we 


should see how to link things up at 


present. 


I'd better clear out chief,” he 


how, 
added. “I'll drop in again when we've 
both got something to go on.” 

Chief Dwyer was about to offer hi 
hand, when the bell of the house tele 
phone rang. 

“Yes? Oh ye The chief's voice 
howed some interest. “Very wel 
Hlave that typed 
T would like Mr. Segrove to ; 
hefore he goes.” 


hearing hi 


at onee and brought 


Segrove, owl nan 
ypped in the act of 
\nything of importance?” he asked 


he resumed his seat 


leaving the 


answered the chiet. 


“ft don’t know,” 
: It will he here 


1 1: 
Ps ny a iew ines 


lf a minute.” 


’ ‘ °*.% ‘ - 
spore With the alr ¢ 


\Viltam Dwyer 


spring 


an who wishes to a urprise 


on his listener, and Segrove was ready 
enough to humor him. He waited com 


placently until the orderly entered and 
ritten heet to Chief 


handed a typey 
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Dwyer, who glanced at it and passed it 


over to Segrove 


t Indian shot by 
Ir. Aston Lothbur Ja Tilchurst took 
witness stand and swore that the deceased 
had been his personal servant. Name Singh. 
i explanation of the attempted 
servant might 


n reingy mt } 


Could give 
burglary, hut suggested tha 
have had a religious motive 
e looked up as he finished 
reading, and met Chief Dwyer’s eye. 
“There's link, my dear Se- 
grove,” sal chief contentedly, “I 
‘inspired 


Segrove 
your 


congratulate your 
guess’ as 


“hmt" 


haven’t any superstition, 


sevrove. ute you 
chief, I have— 


grunted 


tons of it.” ‘ 
“Superstition! What on eart 
shut your 
first-class 
typed out to you 
trouble!” said Segrove. “It’s too easy, 
chief. And I have a superstitious fear 
of cases that begin with all the work 


“Open your mouth and 
and 


nicely 


eves, we'll send vou a 


clew save 


done.” 
CHAPTER XI. 
DESTROYING THE EVIDENCE 
HILE 

the 
Chief Dwyer, a 
s( arcely 


was discussing 
Mathieson murder with 
‘onversation was tak- 
from 
which was destined to 
‘omplexion of the 


segrove 


ing place three miles 
headquarters 
change the whole 
case. 

Carvick had passed a night of tor- 
tured doubts, veering from a_half- 
formed resolution to tell the police all 
that he knew to the opposite extreme 
of a terrified determination to save him- 
self from the results of his participation 
in the crime, which he had not intended, 


the less definite 


but which was none 
and un leniable 

Carvick was the victim of his own 
temperamen Save for his justifiable 


\ston Lothbury, he had no 
malicious impulse nature. He 
avaricious, merely spendthrift. 
hurt a fel- 


hatred of 
in his 
was not 


He would never knowingly 





® 


RY 
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low creature in the attainment of his 
own desires. His sin was that of weak- 
ness and irresolution, with the result 
that he often did, in point of fact, in- 
flict unintended injury upon others, 
and most of all upon himself. 

To help him face his grim dilemma 
he had one source of strength. His 
love for Mary Missenden was deep- 
rooted and wholly sincere. It was a 
love that contained the elements of an 
almost religious devotion. Mary was 
to him a far-off ideal, to be worshiped 
but not to be touched. Her eyes to him 
were a mirror in which he saw his own 
soul reflected in al! its naked worth- 
lessness. If the love of a man can never 
be wholly separable from passion, Car- 
vick’s passion was, as yet, the reveren- 
tial passion to serve 

He was driven to the verge of in- 
sanity by the knowledge that he had 
played a part in the tragedy which had 
brought sorrow into her life. He would 
have given his life for her, but he lacked 
the moral courage to go to the police 
and confess ali that he had done on the 
fatal day. He was an imaginative 
man. He saw himself at headquarters, 
he could see the look of unbelief on the 
chief’s face when he declared that he 
had acted innocently. He could feel 
the handcuffs on his wrists, he visual 
ized himself charged with being an ac- 
complice in the crime of murder, Even 
for her he could not face this ordeal, 
while there yet remained a possibility 
of removing by some other means the 
blight it had cast upon her life. 

He would have deemed it arrogance 
to regard James Tilehurst as his rival. 
He was wholly honest in his distress, 
but circumstances 
estrange Mary from the man who had 


had conspired to 


so nearly become her husband. He 
knew that, whatever she might suspect, 
she still possessed a feeling for James 
Tilehurst strong enough to make her 
gravely anxious as to the possible re- 
sult of the production of Mathieson’s 
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will in his favor. For this reason Car- 
vick had nerved himself to steal the 
will. The task had been childishly easy. 
He knew enough of the circumstances 
to be aware that the will was not in 
Aston Lothbury’s. safe. He deduced 
that it must therefore either be upon his 
person or in his apartment. Probabil- 
ity favored the latter, and the probabil- 
ity had been proved to be fact. 

He sent a message by Emily Marsden 
that he would be glad if Miss Missen- 
den could see him, with the result that 
at eleven o'clock he was waiting for 
her in the library. 

\s she came into the room he caught 
his breath involuntarily. Idealistic and 
reverential though his love might be, 
it was yet the love of a man for a wom- 
an, and he could not prevent his pulses 
from tingling at the contemplation of 
her loveliness. The ordeal of the last 
three days had driven the color from 
her cheeks. The youthful, care-free 
joy of living no longer danced in her 
liquid eyes. There had come to her 
now an air of fragility that made an in- 
tense appeal to his sense of protection. 

“T-mily said you wanted to see me,” 
she said with a faint smile of welcome, 
as she seated herself. 

“If you can spare the time,” he re- 
turned, 

She waited for him to begin, and no- 
ticed that he was still standing. 

“Why do you not sit down, Mr. Car- 
vick?” she asked. 
lle frowned and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“You seem to forget that I occupy a 
menial position in your household, Miss 
Missenden,” he said with a touch of 
bitterness in his voice. 

“Don’t talk like that,” she begged. 

“[ am your chauffeur,” he replied. 

“And you are also my very good 
friend,” she asserted. “I know I spoke 
to you yesterday as if I doubted that, 
but I had hoped that you would forgive 
me, 














Carvick winced. Her doubts of him, 
her suspicion that he had been keeping 
something from her, were only too well 

tified. But it was too late to remedy 

now. He must let her go on think- 

ing that she had been mistaken in 

loubting him. He took a seat, and 

from a breast pocket produced the will 
he had stolen from Aston Lot] 


bury. 
‘l wanted to see you,” he said, hand 
x her the will, “in order to give voi 
“What is it?” she asked apprehe 
ely. 


“Tt is the will which Mr. Mathieson 
made for your benefit in favor of M 
lilehurst,” he answered 

‘Oh!’ she gasped. She handled the 
locument as if it were itself a thing of 
langer. “But—how did you 
get hold of it?” 


Joes it matter?” he asked indiffe: 


manage to 


tly. “You had given me reason to 


believe that you particularly wished to 
ive it in your possession. I found a 
vav in which I could obtain it. There 


“But what am | to do with it?” she 
| ked. 

“That is for you to say,” he an- 

red. “I presume you will do with 
whatever you intended to do with 
when we set out to find it the other 
ght.” 

Mary stared at th 
certainty. 


What do you advise m« cde 
ked earnestly 

You heard what I said at the inque 
esterday,” she continued Ippost 
hey should prove that the Indian was 

ervant? Suppose, on top of that, 


hey used this will in evidence against 
him? Tell me, Mr. Carvick, do ye 
think they would then belteve that he 
had had a hand in it?” 

Do you believe it yourself : 
enged with sudden boldne 
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Her brow clouded, and there came 
into her eyes a look of pain. 

“T can’t think it of him,” she an- 
swered in a low voice. “I at least know 
enough of his nature to be able to say 
that it is almost laughable to imagine 
him being driven by a base motive. 
\nd yet—what am | to believe? Oh, 
| have turned it over in my mind again 
and again since the tragedy happened. 
| have looked at it from a dozen dif- 
ferent points of view. At times I have 
wanted to kill myself for being so base 
is to think he could have had anything 
to do with it, could have had any guilty 
knowledge. At other times I have told 
myself that a woman in love cannot 
judge impartially. And there is the evi- 
dence of my senses. The coroner 
thought that I was under a delusion. 
But I know that 4 was not under a de- 
lusion. J know that what I said actu- 
lon't know what to 


ally took place. 
do.” 

Carvick desired above everything else 
to relieve her distress, 

“Let us put it like this,” he said 
houghtiully. “You know Mr. Tile- 
hurst, you have honored him with your 
love, vou feel that it is impossible that 
he could have done anything guilty. At 
the same time your reasoning power 
compels you to admit that he is but 
human, and you know that good men 
before now have done wrong under 
certain temptations. I would advise 


1 


ou to leave that part of the problem 


lone for the present, Miss Missenden. 
It will right itself. the answer will 
emerge for good or ill in a very short 


You have really 


time in all probability. 


mly to consider the practical problem, 
That will constitutes a certain amount 
‘Ff evidence against Mr. Tilehurst. 
\Whether it is enough to endanger him, 
only an expert lawyer could tell you. 


But if you think there is the slightest 
k, are you prepa ‘ed to forego what 
vould ultimately be your fortune, in 


order to relieve him from that danger ?” 


se nar 3 


aS 
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“T care nothing for the fortune it- 


self,” she answered. “Do you really 
think that my actions at such a time 
could be influenced by money ?” 

“Oi course not,” he said hastily. 
“But you are deciding for him also, 
remember. If you destroy that will, 
you exclude him also from the prop 
erty.” 

“If I am not deceived in him,” she 
said firmly, “that consideration would 
not weigh with him in the slightest. 
When poor uncle John told us about 
the will, James said that he would al 
ways regard himself merely as the man- 
ager of my fortune.” 

“Perhaps,” said Carvick doubtfully. 
“But it seems to me a trifle curious to 
hold him to that so literally. Why not 
give him the will to do as he likes with 
it, or at least invite him to state his 
wishes ?” 

“If 1 were to do that,” she answered, 
“he would immediately hand the will 
to the police, or have it proved in the 
ordinary way. | at least know him well 
enough to be sure of that. 

“No,” she added, “my only hesitation 
is as to whether I have the right to pro- 
tect him against his wishes. He might 
resent my interference. He might take 
it to mean that T was convinced of his 
guilt and simply wished to save him 
from the consequences.” 

“Considering that you would be de 
priving yourself of a fortune by so do 
ing, I don’t think he—TI don’t think any 
man would be resentful,” Carvick 
pointed out. 

There was a 
then Mary looked up with sudden reso 
lution. 

“Very well!” she said. “I think 
perhaps you are right, Mr. Carvick. 
I’m going to destroy the will.” 


moment’s silence, and 


“Do you know if there is any other 


will in existence?” asked Carvick, in 


stinctively cautious. 
“T don't 


think there ts,” answered 
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Mary. “When he first spoke to us 
about it, he implied that he had never 
before made a will. 

“[T am going to burn it,” 
“Have you any matches?” 

Carvick felt in his pocket and slowly, 
almost reluctantly, produced a box of 
matches. 

“If you destroy the will,” he said, “it 
will mean that Mr. Mathieson will have 
died intestate.” 

“I believe he has a nephew living,” 
replied Mary. “Emily Marsden said 
something of the kind some years ago, 


she added. 


but I’ve forgotten exactly what. Any- 
how, it is no concern of mine. I don’t 
mind who has it. I'll hold the will 


while you apply the match.” 

With hesitating fingers Carvick with- 
drew a match. 

“Stop!” she cried suddenly. “It is 
an offense against the law to destroy 
a will, I know that much. You shall 
not risk trouble unnecessarily for my 
Give me the matches, please.” 

“Risk trouble for your sake!’ he 
echoed with sudden intensity. “Would 
you deny me the one privilege that 
life from 


sake. 


might conceivably save my 


being utterly worthless?” 

She looked at him strangely, 
than a little alarmed by the note of sup 
pressed excitement in his voice. 

“Come,” he added, in a tone that was 
almost masterful, ‘“‘you have made your 


more 


wishes clear. I am arrogating to myself 
the right to execute them. 
that will, please, Miss Missenden.” 
she protested. 

“Tt is useless to make objections,” he 
said. Then, with a sudden boldness of 
which he would not have believed him 
self capable in respect to Mary Mis 
senden, he caught her hand and gently 
but firmly removed the will from it. 

She was too surprised to offer fur 


Give me 


No, no, 


ther resistance. 

“Here’s luck to the unknown 
nephew,” said Carvick with a laugh as 
he struck a match and applied it to 














wonder whether in the 


the will, “I 
long run I shall be doing him good or 
harm.” 

Mary watched the flames catch the 
sheet of paper on which the will was 
written, watched it burn in his hands 
until only a corner of the margin was 


left. And as she watched, she sud- 
denly experienced that strange pro- 
phetic sense which is the gift of many 
highly strung women. 

She had a strong feeling that the ac- 
tion which they had just taken together 
would have a vital and far-reaching ef- 
fect on the lives of them both. And 
events were to prove that she was not 
wrong 

CHAPTER NIL. 
THE MISSENDEN WILL 


S soon as he had given his brief, 

formal evidence to the effect that 

the Indian who had been shot by Aston 

Lothbury was his own servant, James 
Tilehurst left the coroner’s court. 

The incident almost passed out of 
his mind. He was in no way lacking 
in sympathy for his servant. But in 
his harassed brain there was no room 
for personal regret. He was too much 
occupied with the riddle of Aston Loth- 
hury’s connection with the dead Singh. 

He was more than ever convinced 
that the key to his problem lay in As- 
ton Lothbury’s motive in wishing to 
prevent him from marrying Mary. 

James Tilehurst. was a clear thinker. 
lle was fully prepared to discover 
something which would show that his 
supposition that Aston Lothbury had 
in some way engineered the murder of 
john Mathieson. Equally he perceived 
that there was nothing unreasonable in 
making the supposition the basis on 
which to work. 

He had already assumed that Aston 
Lothbury had wished, not merely that 
John Mathieson’ should be killed, but 
further, that he should be killed in such 
a way as to prevent the marriage tak- 
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ing place. That his reason for wish- 
Ing this could be a desire to marry 
Mary himself seemed absurd. It was 
equally absurd to suppose that he cher- 
ished a desire for revenge against the 
girl, and that this desire would be satis- 
fied by preventing her marriage. 

It was a great deal more reasonable 
to suppose that Aston Lothbury had 
some purely material motive. He could 
gain nothing directly by interfering 
with the marriage. His gain, if any, 
would be indirect. 

That narrowed down the line of. in- 
vestigation. There was one obviously 
indirect way in which he might possibly 
have been affected. Property was of- 
ten left conditionally upon marriage 
taking place or not taking place, as the 
case might be. And James Tilehurst 
had already made his plans for taking 
the first step toward clearing up doubts 
on this point. 

He obtained permission to search 
wills under the names of Mathieson, 
Missenden and Lothbury. 

It took him an hour to satisfy him- 
self that the name of Mathieson would 
yield nothing. He then passed on to 
Missenden. He would begin by trying 
Mary’s father. He knew that Mr. Mis- 
senden had died when Mary was a 
child. He gave the approximate date 
to one of the officials whose duty it is 
to assist the steady stream of attor- 
ney’s clerks, cranks and fortune hunters 
who daily search the will files. 

“There’s a Missenden will from Cal- 
cutta, dated 1900,” said the official. 

‘That’s almost certainly the one I 
want,” said James Tilehurst, forcing 
himself to keep the excitement from 
showing in his voice. 

The official gave him the file. His 
eyes glued on the printed copy, James 
lilehurst began to read. ‘There was 
the usual preamble, which he skipped. 
Then came that which he sought. 
$250,000 to my daughter 
and | appoint my friends, John Mathie- 


the sum of 
Marvy, 
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son and Aston Lothbury, to be my 


sole cx 
ecutors, and I charge my said cxecutors that 
they shall use the utmost efforts to keep m) 
daughter in ignorance of the fact that | 
have bequeathed money to her until the day 
of her marriage, and I¢hereby declare that 
my object in laying this solemn 
upon my executors 1s to protect my daugt 
from the possibilitiy of being marric: I 


injunctt 


money. Given under my hand and seal 
“So that’s why Aston Lothbury 
wanted to stop our marriage,” said 


James Tilehurst to himself 


The inquest on the Indian had been 
of the simplest and most straightfor 
ward nature. The whole hearing had 
occupied little more than a quarter of 
an-hour. To the jury it was a simple 
case of armed burglary. Without leav 
ing their places they decided unani 
mously that Aston Lothbury had been 
justified in firing. 

Aston Lothbury left the court with 
out a stain on his character, and 
promptly took a taxt to headquarters. 
He presented his card and asked to see 
Chief Dwyer himself. 

Segrove was still with the chief, for 
the great private detective was anxious 
to obtain from the chief of the police 
as much solid information 
before he started on the case 

“Excuse me,” said the chief as the 
house telephone rang. “Hullo. Aston 
Lothbury? Yes, send him here at 
once.” 

“You're in luck, 
marked as he replaced 
“You heard the name of 
wants to see me? He will 
have something to tell u 

“Good!” said Segrove. 
fellow, chief. He's a crool 

“My dear fellow, are you sure?” e 
claimed Chief Dwyer. 

“Quite,” replied Segrove. 
one knows I know it, excep! 

“He’s a most 
said the chief. 

“And a devilish astute on 


as possible 


Segrove,” he re 
receive! 
man who 
probably 


“And no 
urself.” 


respectable lawyer,” 


100, re 
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turned Segrove. “I’ve had five clients 
in the last two years whose business led 
me to Aston Lothbury. And each time 
I was up against a brick wall. It hurt 
my pride to admit that he’s 
proposition a 

further comment was cut short b 
the entry of Aston Lothbury him 

“Chief Dwyer?” asked Aston Loth 
bury as he entered the room. 

“Yes,” answered the chief. “Take a 
seat, Mr. Lothbury, and tell me what | 
can do for you.” 


tonuel 
ough 


an appraising glance 
at Segrove, decided he did not matter 


Lothbury casi 


and turned his attention to the chief of 


police. 


“Tin afraid, Chief Dwy« h 
have come to make a cor plaint,” 
began 

“| am sorry to hear that,” said 


“Have the police su 
jected you to some annoyance ?” 

“Frankly, they have,” replied Aston 
Lothbury. ‘Last night, shortly aft 
midnight, | had occasion to leave 
apartment. No 


chief gravely. 


ooner, apparently, had 
I passed out of the building than on 
of your detectives knocked on my i 

presented a 


search warrant to m 


] 


? : 
servant, an roceeded to search m 


p 
place, removing a very important d: 
ment from a_ locked 
desk.” 
Che chief of police looked ope nl 
this 
Lothbury, wl 


drawer of n 


mayed at information 


ose Manner was inva 


ably courteous, hastened to add: 


“Of course | am quite convinced th 
this was done through the misguid 
zeal of some subordinate, You vourse 


been aware that there 
would be no need to search my apart 


would have 


ment in my absence.” 

“One minute!” said the chief. “*Y 
say that 
Warrant. 


detective presented a sear 
[ can assure you that, al 
though a detectiy 


to your apartment without my know! 


ent 


e might have bee: 


1 


edge in the first would ive 


tance, i 














been quite impossible for him to have 
presented a search warrant, because the 
routine of this department insures that 
search warrants come before my 
personal notice.” 
Aston Lothbury smiled in a manner 
hat would have exasperated an official 
of a less placid temperament than Chief 


Dwyer. 

‘I’m afraid that in this instance the 
routine of this office was not adhered 
o,” he said. “My servant could have 
had no conceivable motive for inventing 
However, let that pass! 
It is of little moment. I came not only 
to make the complaint. I came to re- 
quest—or rather, if | may say so with- 
out appearing offensive, to demand— 
he immediate return of the document 
which was abstracted.” 

The chief frowned, and glanced in 
obvious perplexity in Segrove’s direc- 


he incident. 


on. 

‘There is some mistake,” he said to 
\ston Lothbury. “I give you my sol- 
emn assurance that it is impossible that 
a search warrant could be issued from 
this department without reference to 
myself; and further that, had anything 
been taken from your apartment by a 
member of the force, it must by now 
have been reported to me.” 

For a moment there was silence. 

“T see,” said Aston Lothbury. “In 
that case, the will has been stolen.” 

“The will?” asked Chief Dwyer. 

“It has doubtless been reported to 
you that I informed one of vour de- 
tectives who was investigating the mur- 
der of my friend John Mathieson, that 
the Jatter had made a will leaving all 
his property to James Tilehurst. As 
his executor I had possession of that 
will, and that will is the document taken 
from my apartment last night by a man 
who I presumed to be one of your 
staff.” 

Again Chief Dwyer looked at Se- 
grove. But Segrove was apparently 
lost in contemplation of his boots. 
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“This is a very serious matter,” said 
the chief. “It will have to be investi- 
gated, of course. Can your servant 
give a description of the man?” 

“| didn’t ask him for one,” replied 
Lothbury. “There seemed no neces- 
sity, as I believed that he had come 
from you. I have no doubt he could 
describe the man.” 

Aston Lothbury rose to go. 

“LT will not take up any more of your 
time,” he said. “There is nothing to 
be done until your department has dis- 
covered the thief. That, I imagine, will 
not be very difficult, as there must be 
but a very small number of persons who 
could be interested in obtaining posses- 
sion of that will,” 

“Quite so,” agreed Chief Dwyer. “I 
will send a detective at once to get a 
description from your man. I am very 
glad you came here so promptly, Mr. 
Lothbury.” 

Aston Lothbury nodded. 

“I wish you every success, chief,” he 
said, “but you can hardly hope to re- 
cover the will. For by this time we can 
safely assume that it will have been de- 
stroyed.” 

So saving, Aston Lothbury left the 
room, 

The chief turned to Segrove. 

‘What do you think of that?” he 
asked. 

The private detective laughed. 

“T think quite a lot of it,” he an- 
swered. ‘“‘l was watching it all very 
closely, and thoroughly enjoyed it. Ft 
was one of the most excellent little 
pieces of acting I have ever seen.” 

“Acting!” repeated the chief in sur- 
prise. 

“Of course!” replied Segrove. “It 
was particularly good acting, too, not 
because he told the tale convincingly— 
any educated rogue can tell a good lie— 
but because he was cute enough to 
know that I knew it was acting.” 

Chief Dwyer toyed with a 
knife, lost in thought. 


paper 


aha a 
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“You think that story about the will 
is a fake, then?” he demanded. ‘Do 
you mean you think there never was 
a will?” 

“T haven’t formed any opinion as t 
that,”’ replied Segrove. “That is a mat- 
ter which we shall find out very shortly 
between us. I am simply convinced 
that, whether there was a will or not, 
that fellow did not believe that it had 
been abstracted by one of your det: 
tives.” 

“Hm!” said the chief. “If that man 
is at the bottom of the murder of John 
Mathieson, | don’t believe for a mo 
ment he would have made the kind of 
mistake that we can catch him on. I’m 
glad I called you in, Segrove.” 

“Don’t be glad yet,” said Segrove. 
“Frankly, I don’t believe I shall catch 
him either. But I’m going to try devil 
ish hard.” 

Chief Dwyer looked at the keen face 
of the great detective, looked at the 
heavy-lidded, imaginative eyes, set now 
with a strangely intense resolution. 

“That’s good enough for me!” he 
said with a chuckle. 


AIT, 


CLUTCHES 


CHAPTER 
IN His 


is one of the more pleasing ironies 
of our civilization that a man 


Gi 
can make a success of the crooked game 
must be possessed of mental qualities 


which would ensure his success in 


who 


} 
the 


straight path. Had Aston Lothbu: 
chosen to face the early 
struggle without deviating from the 
path of honesty, instead of merely b 
ing a fairly rich man, with the possibil 
ity of becoming very rich, he would un 
questioningly have held an important 
public office or been a millionaire; | 
sibly both. 

He had the 
the courage and the foresight which in 
legitimate industry leads to a_ gre: 
career. As it was, after leaving Chi 


vears of 
, 


coo! level-headedn« 


Dwyer’s office, he immediately brought 
those mental qualities to bear, and be- 
into his taxi had 
evolved a new practical scheme for the 


fore he stepped 


attainment of his desire. 

He gave the driver an address and 
some ten minutes later he was deposited 
outside an imposing residence. 

“Is Mrs. Bartram at home?” he asked 
the butler who answered the door. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the butler, who 
had received orders that Mr. Aston 
Lothbury must never be turned away, 
even when his mistress was not at home 
to other callers. 

\ston Lothbury entered. A ' 
front door of carved oak closed behind 


him, shutting out the distant rumble of 


heavy 


the traffic. His footsteps echoed on 
the polished tiles of the spacious hail 
as he was conducted to the magnificent 
drawing-room, furnished with a taste- 
ful richness. 

He had not to wait more than a min 
ute or so before his hostess appeared. 

len years previously Madeline Bar 
tram had heen a musical comedy star. 
She had married a man on the oute: 
fringe of society, whom she did not love 
He had died, and oblig 
ingly left her in possession of an in- 
come that was nearly sufficient for her 
thereby enabling her to retai 
Her physical 
her skill in 


such that 


in the least, 


needs. 
hei po ition in his set. 

j had faded, but 

cosmetics was 

there great many who still 

thought her a very pretty woman. Her 

her determinatton to have a 

ombined with a certain petu 

which is not without 

the opposite sex, had earned 


of “The Merry 


freshness 
the use of 
were a 


manner 


the nickname 
Widow.” 
“Mr. Lothbury!’ she exclaimed 
What a delightful surprise! You are 
for luncheon, But why 
didn’t you tell me to expect you, and 
could have 1 


ust in time 


then | put Francots on his 
tle 











Mrs. Bartram,” said Loth- 
who was almost her only male ac- 
who did not address her as 


“Thanks, 
bury, 


qguaintance 


Madeline. “I will gladly accept youn 
\Vitation, as I want to have a little 
uk with you afterwards.” 
“Serious?” she asked with exagger- 

ated apprehensiveness. 

‘That will depend on you,” he an- 


wered, and added: “It need not be.”’ 
“Ugh! It sounds appalling. I hope 
too dreadful to talk about in front 
rvants, because then we shall 
be able have a comfortable lunch.” 

The entry of the butler to announce 
luncheon was served prevented As- 
ton Lothbury from answering. 
hroughout the meal he listened with 
outward politeness to her chatter of her 
doings, which did not interest him in 
he least. With cynical amusement he 


it’s 
of the se 
1} 


that 


watched her try one after another of 
her arts to fascinate him. She, for her 
part, knew that she was making no 


ieadway in that direction, and quaked 
inwardly at the ordeal before her. 
When she knew that 

pone it she orde 


he bh 
\ston 


she could post- 
red coffee to 
and invited 


accompany her 


no long« T 
ight to her 
Lothbury to 


boudoir 


thither. 


\When they were alone together, she 


installed him in her most comfortable 
armchair, insisted on his smoking a 
igar, and then, coming toward him 


vith what she imagined to be a wistful, 
hildlike expression, 


on his shou 


hands 
into his 


placed her 


Iders and looked 


uu going to be very unkind 
?”’ she asked. 

\ston Lothbury regarded her coldly. 
don’t know what you mean by un 


© nie 


kind, Mrs. Bartram,” he said, in crisp, 
atter-of-fact tones. “TI intend to ask 
va a favor.” 
“Oh, is that all!” she said with re- 


ief. “Of course I will do anything you 
want. What is it 
“lL want vou to 


take a young girl, in 
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whom I am interested, as your compan- 
ion,” said Aston Lothbury. 

“But | don’t want a companion,” said 
pouting. “Only old 
companions , 

“It might be a supertluous luxury as 
far as you are concerned,” said Aston 
Lothbury, “but I should hardly imag- 
ine that you would object to it on that 
account, I propose to pay 
! I will give you a monthly 
so that there need be no bother 


Madeline Bartram, 


ladies have 


In any case, 
er salary? 
check 


about it. 


He spoke as if the matter were al- 
ready settled. 

‘But that’s ridiculous, Mr. Loth- 
bury,” she protested. “What sort of 
girl is she? What is she like to look 
at?” 

“She is young, about twenty-three or 
four, I should think, and extremely 


answered ta 


incontestably a 


ctlessly. “She 
lady. Her— 
well off indeed.” 

Madeline Bartram liked the proposi- 


less 


pretty,” he 
is also 
people are very 
and less. 
“T am sorry, Mr. she said 
boldly, “but it is quite impossible. Of 
course, it’s awful to have to refuse you 
puts me in an awkward 


tion 


lothbury,” 


It—it 
position—— 


a favor. 
‘It does,” said Aston Lothbury 
“To be quite frank, Mrs. 
you in the position of 
having to fir Lg another house, and some 


meaningly. 


Bartram, it pt 


more furniture. Not to put too fine a 
point on it, if vou have been—er—lucky 
enough at the card table recently to be 
able to afford the luxury of my mort- 
gage upon your house and furniture, 
well, of course, you can refuse the 
favor I ask.” 

I knew you were going to be hor- 


rid!” she wailed. 


h feeling for her hand- 
“And I was right. You 


out of house and 


kerchief. 


threaten to turn me 


home. Oh, why did I ever let myself 
get into the clutches of a man like 
you? 

“You were bound to get into the 
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clutches of a man like me,” returned 
Aston Lothbury imperturbably. “Your 
sort always does sooner or later. Men 
like me are the only kind that can make 
women like you give value for value.” 
“The idea of me having a compan- 
ion!” she sniveled. ; 
What’s her name?” 
“She is Miss Mary Missenden,” re 
plied Lothbury. “T will let you know 
when to expect her.” 
“Suppose she refuses the position?” 
“She won’t refuse,” answered Aston 
Lothbury. He saw at once that Made 
line Bartram intended to be so unpleas- 
ant in her first interview with the girl 


“Who is she ? 
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that any girl would be compelled to re- 
fuse. 

“How do you know she won't?” she 
challenged. 

“Because the day I marry that girl, 
[I am going to give you the title deed 
of this house and your promissory 
notes and the bill of exchange on the 
furniture, together with approximately 
forty-five thousand dollars, as a pay- 
ment for your services in the matter.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. 

“Exactly!” replied Aston Lothbury. 
“I’m glad we have come to an under- 
standing. Good afternoon, Mrs. Bar- 
tram.” 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, August 3lst. 


As this magazine is published every week, you 
will not have long to wait for the next 


installment 


of this serial. 





‘PROPOSED INCREASE OF POWER FOR ENGLISH 
POLICEWOMEN 


BELIEVING that women are best fitted to deal 


with juvenile and female 


offenders of every age, many people in England are urging that the women 
police service, at present only a semiofficial organization, be incorporated into 
the regular police force of the country and be given full power of arrest. The 
appointment of women magistrates to judge juvenile delinquents and women 


criminals is another proposal of the organization. 


The supporters of the move 


ment to make more use of women in the state’s work with criminals would 
have only women guards and women police officers in charge of women brought 


before the courts or held in prisons. 


Only the best type of woman is wanted in the police service, says Com 


mandant M. S. Allen. 


That the commandant thinks first of efficiency is evi 
denced by her attitude toward the uniform to be worn by policewomen. 


Some 


of her subordinates suggested recently that the uniform of those in the service 


be more ornate. 


Her reply was that an efficient policewoman, who is constantly 
patroling the streets in all weathers, cannot wear fripperies. 


She favors a 


blue and silver-buttoned coat-dress, such as is used at present in all the large 
cities of England except London. 

















Roles, [Reversed 


~4 Herman Landon 


Author of ‘‘The Scarlet Cross,’’ ‘‘The Gray Phantom Series,"’ etc. 


: N a broken-down chair in a 

shabby back room of a cheap 

Sixth Avenue hotel Benny 
Wing sat, and gazed raptur- 
ously upon a heap of diamonds which, 
his experienced eye told him, should be 
worth thirty thousand in hard 





casily 
cash. 

“Some eye 
enthusiastically. 

The stones which Benny had recently 
detached from the neck of Mrs. James 
Chickheimer, wife of a Pittsburgh mil- 
lionaire, seemed all the more magnifi- 
cent by contrast with the squalid sur- 
roundings in which he sat. Benny 
would have preferred more sumptuous 
quarters in one of the Broadway hotels, 
but there were excellent reasons why 
he should live quietly for the present. 
Though stones removed from their set- 
tings are hard to identify, he felt it be 
hooved him to be careful until he had 
onverted his loot into legal tender. 

The Chickheimer 
biggest haul Benny 
he sheer magnitude of it 
of nervousne 
night, about a week ago, 
le tingers removed it from the 

owner while the latter 
friends at an operatic 
ance in Pittsburgh. The sudden acqui- 
so much wealth had 
and a great giddiness had 


teasers!’ he commented 


necklace was the 
had ever made, and 
had kept him 
na state 3s ever since the 
when his nim- 
neck of 
was enter- 
taining perform- 
ition of gone to 
Benny’s head, 
cized him the moment the necklace was 
in his pocket. Luck had figured largely 
in the stealing of it, and it seemed im- 
such amazing good fortune 

ould continue 


possible 
until 


he had disposed of 


the jewel. He imagined the police were 
already on his trail, and he felt a sud- 
den distrust of the channels through 
which he usually bartered his spoils for 
cash. 


After an uneasy night, during which 
he kept the necklace hidden in the mat- 


tress on which he tossed, he had slyly 
made his way to the station and boarded 
an eastbound train. It had been his in- 
tention to stop off at some city along 
the route where he was unknown to 
the police, and there offer the necklace 
for sale, but he was constantly haunted 
by the harassing fancies that are apt to 
come to a man who suddenly finds him- 
self the possessor of great wealth. The 
feeling that he was being followed and 
watched pursued him everywhere. He 
made frequent stopovers, but his nerve 
failed him whenever he set about to 
seck a market for the stones. The up- 
shot of it all was that he finally landed 
with tl still 


in New York 1¢ diamonds 
unsold. 
As he sat in the seclusion of his mod+ 
hotel on Manhattan Island, he could 
smile at the hazy fears that had driven 
him all the 


way from Pittsburgh to 


the rim of the continent. The stones, 
representing what to him looked like 
a good-sized fortune, had made him 


and caused foolish hallucinations 
his mind. Benny berated 
himself for having acted like a fool, but 
he told himself that no harm had been 
done. On the whole, he was rather 
glad to be away from his old hunting 

New York offered new vis- 
greener fields, not to mention 


dizzy 
to sprout: in 


grounds. 
tas and 
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the opportunities for pleasure it afforded 
a man with thirty thousand dollars to 
spend. What was better still, he had 
no police record here and could go about 
unmolested. 

The sparkle of the stone 
soothingly on his senses and aroused 
pleasing pictures in his imagination. He 
glowed and expanded inwardlly as he 
let them trickle through his fingers. Thi 
was his second day in New York, and 
already he had made certain guarded 
inquiries with a view to disposing of 
his treasures. Also, in a discreet way, 
he had cultivated the acquaintance of 
several men whose looks and manner 
inspired Benny with a feeling of com 
radeship and in whom he felt he could 
safely confide. At any moment now 
he might be approached with an offer 
for the diamonds. Altogether, Benny 
felt that his prospects were briglit, al 
though he would not feel wholly at ease 
until the stones had been exchanged fo 
cash. 

Having regaled his eyes with the bril 
liance of the crystals, he put the collec 
tion back into the little chamois bag 
which he carried strapped around hi: 
waist. He was humming a gay little 
tune when there came a rap on the 
door and one of the hotel employees 
informed him that he was wanted on 
the telephone downstairs, 

_ The tune ended in a throaty twang 
In a twinkling all his fear- 
He sensed something decidedly ominous 
about his being wanted at the telephon 
Then, as he followed the attendam 
down the stairs, he plucked up courage 
and told himself that he had acted the 
fool and simpleton long enough. \s 
likely as not the caller was one of th 
denizens of the underworld with whom 
he had scraped up acquaintances sinc 
his arrival. Besides, any one whom he 
might have reason to fear would have 
chosen a different method of communi 
cating with him. He had quite recov- 


played 


returned 


ered his composure when he entered the 





booth and spoke a calm “hello” into the 
transmitter. 
Mr. Graham speaking, 


and slightly drawling voice 


said a thin 
“Conld 
you drop around to room 603, Marl- 
vane Hotel, for a little business chat?” 

A wary glint came into Benny's eyes. 
He did not know “Mr. Graham,’ and 
he had never heard of the Marlvane. 
“Business 7” he echoed. “\What kind of 
business °’ 

Mr. Graham laughed low and insinu- 
atingly. “Can't guess, eh? I under- 
stood you were open to discuss 
You’ve dropped a 


a busi- 
Hess proposition 
few hints to that effect in certain quat 
ters.” 
Benny thought quickly. “All 
he said. “T'll be over.” 
He hung up and walked 





slowly bac k 
to his room. 
Mr. Graham, he had almost de- 


Despite his promise to 
call on 
cided to pack his belongings and move 
hotel. Habitually on the 
alert against traps, he suspected a pit 
fall ot 


Marlvane. Perhaps the Pittsburgh po 


to another 


some sort awaited him at the 


lice had traced his movements and 
wired the New York department to tak 
him into custody. If so, Graham wa 


probably a detective, and Benny, if h 
accepted the invitation, would find him- 
self in a cell before night 

Telling himself again that he had bee: 
indulging in foolish fears and 
cies long enough, Benny shrugged his 
If Graham were a de 


followed tl 


suspicions aside. 
tective, why hadn't he 
usual blunt procedure? The quickes 
1,3 


and simplest way would 


have been to 
walk into Benny’s room and at the point 


of a revolver order him to throw up hi 


hands. Besides, on sober reflecti 
Benny did not think it likely that his 
movements had been traced. He had 


traveled too fast and made too many 


sudden change [n all probability he 
was not even suspected by the Pitts- 
burgh police. At any rate, it seemed 
far more likely that Mr. Graham was 




















as he had suggested over the wire, a 
prospective bidder for the stones and 
that he had heard about them as a re- 
sult of the cautious hints Benny had 
ed among his new acquaintances. 
was his final thought. 
half ot 


another 


‘Tl risk it,”’ 
“If Graham’s a dick, [ll bet 
those rocks that there’s 


one 





to see 





inted outside this hotel { don't 


do the so it’s no use 
Anvhow, the 


‘fence’ 


fade-away stunt, 
trying to 

are 
playing a safe 
wants me to come and see 


vaimnoose. 


chances that he’s a who's 
game, and that’s why he 
him, instead 
feel a lot 


I’m rid of the 


of coming to see me Ii! 
easier aS SOON as 


i have the cash in my jeans.” 


\Whereupon Benny extracted a pistol 
from the false bottom of his bag, ex 
ng the mechanism carefully before 
put it in his hip pocket. Standing 
the cracked mirror, he adjusted 
ilar and tie and brushed a few 
ks of cigaretie ash from his clothes, 
for Benny Wing believed in presenting 
neat appearance at all times. At the 
cle he inquired how to reach the Marl- 
\ and fifteen li li ules later he Was 
knocking for admittance on the door of 
ty 3. 
Lome Sa l i O16 he 
nearad O% { elepnone wire 
Benny turned the knob, pushed the 
open, at i *‘ppea 1a¢ Then 
ooked i] U a be Iderment., 
nigh the | l was ¢ f the smalle1 
( ne t atricai adisirict, th room 
furnished iai more ¢ ynfortably 
Benny's own What surprised 


however, was that he was looking 


Valin ior tl wi €) OIce Mr. 

( ain was nowhe 1 sight, and at 
nes Benny’s suspicions returned 
Standing with his back to the open 
j 2A | j ‘ } moat *< 2. 

00 ne reached ior tie pistol 4 fits 


voice rang out in 


pocket. Suddenly a 


a tone of sharp command: 


“Put ’em up, Benny!” 
From behind ahe door through whicl 
7 


[Dos 
i 
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Benny had just passed stepped a sleek, 
black-bearded person whose right hand 
was holding a firmly leveled automatic. 
then elevated his 
for the black-bearded man had 
taken him so comp surprise that 
he could do nothi With a sick- 
ening feeling in the pit of his stomach 
he realized that he had, after all, walked 
into a trap. Without permitting his 
aim to waver, the black-bearded man 
kicked the door shut and ordered Benny 
to step into a corner. 
“What’ 

Benny as he 


Jenny gasped, 
hands, 
le civ by 


ig else, 


asked 
For the 
present it Was useless to resist, and he 
for time while working his 
wits to find a way out. 

“Not exactly, Benny.” The speaker 
had a rasping voice. He 
was a well-fed, sprucely attired individ- 
ual, with small, piggy eyes and a suave 
his bearded lips. 
“You're pincl ed, that’s Don't 
me?” He took 
and held it for 


*s eves, 


this—a_ = stick-up 7?” 


meek], heved 
meekly obeyed, 


Was sparrin 


unpleasant 


simile hovering about 
what. 
suppose recognize 


a badge 


you 
from hi pocket 
Benny 
at the badge, then at 
the speaker's Something in the 
impressed him queerly. He 
wondered whether he had not glimpsed 
them once twice during the trip be- 
Pittsburgh and New York, and 
they had not had something to 
Now that he 
saw the face at struck 
vas something vaguely fa- 
beard held his 
moments. 
that it 
for the 


1 
a moment perore 


Benny glanced 
face 


feature- 


tween 
whether 
do with his nervousness. 
close range, it 
him there 
miliar about it. The 
puzzled 
He could 


was a false 


glance for several 


almost have sworn 
one and assumed 
purpose of disguise. 

“Thought you said your name was 
Graham.” he remarked with feigned in- 
difference 


The 


name, as 


other chuckled. “Not a bad 
names go among men of our 
I've followed 


respective professions 
+ ne 
Pittsburgh, 


you all the wav trom 
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Benny. Honestly, now, don’t you know plan. | went into the washroom and 
me?” put on a false beard which I always 


Benny gave him a hard, searching 
look, trying to picture what the face 
would be Tike without the disguising 
beard. He knew nearly every detec- 
tive and policeman in Pittsburgh, and 
he had a speaking acquaintance with 
many of them. Finally a look of recog- 
nition dawned in his face. 

“I get you, now,” he said scornfully. 
“You're Jerry Baxter.” 

“Right, Benny, Jeremiah Baxter, of 
the Baxter private detective agency. 
And now that we know each other, you 
and I are going to have a little chat 
about Mrs. Chickheimer’s necklace.” 

Benny regarded him stonily. In 
Pittsburgh Baxier’s reputation was none 
too good even among members of his 
own profession, and the criminal ele- 
ment despised him because he “was not 
even an honest crook.” It nettled 
Benny to think that it was by such a 
man he had been led into a trap. 

“T had a feeling all along that some- 
body was roping me,” he muttered. 

Baxter grinned elatedly. “Well, you 
see, Benny, the morning following the 
disappearance of Mrs, Chickheimer’s 
necklace, I was going to Philadelphia 
on business. I saw you get on the same 
train, and something told me you had 
been up to deviltry. You seemed nerv- 
ous and fidgety, just as if you had pulled 
off a stunt several times larger than your 
usual size, and I guessed you were beat- 
ing it out of town with the Chickheimer 
sparkler. The Philadelphia case wasn't 
very important, so I decided to keep on 
your track for a while. You jumped 
around a lot, Benny.” 

“T think T must have spotted your 
face once or twice. I didn’t know you 
with that phony beard on, but it gave 
me the creeps. A mug like yours is 


enough to give anybody the jimjams.”’ 

Baxter laughed, quite unoffended. “T 
didn’t want you to 
Benny, for that 


recognize me, 
would have spoiled my 


carry. What do you think of it?” 

“Any change in your looks is bound 
to be an improvement.” 

“Ha, ha! Good joke, Benny! Well, 
even with the disguise on, I had a hard 
time following you. You made so many 
quick turns and jumps that I never got 
close enough to you for a little private 
talk. Finally you struck the big town 
and put up at a dump on Sixth Avenue. 
I could have pinched you then and there, 
but I preferred to make haste slowly. 
I had my reasons.” 

“Yes?” said Benny inquiringly, his 
nud searching for a plan whereby he 
might turn the tables on Baxter. 

“You got a bit careless the moment 
you landed in New York, Benny.  ] 
suppose you felt safe where there was 
so much elbowroom. Anyhow, I man- 
aged to keep in touch with you. I found 
out that you were throwing out feel- 
ers and making inquiries as to where 
you could get in touch with a safe and 
reliable ‘fence.’ Then, of course, 1 
the sparkler was in your posses: 
sion. What I] didn’t know was whether 
you were carrying it On your person, or 
had salted it somewhere. If I walked 
into your room and told you to put up 
your hands, you might get the drop on 
me and give me the merry ha-ha, and 
I had reasons for not wishing to ask 
aid of the police.” 

Jenny's brows went up. There was 
a knowing twinkle in his eyes. 

“Then an inspiration came to me,” 
pursued Baxter. “By posing as a pro- 
spective purchaser of the necklace, | 
could easily get the drop on you, and it 
would save me the trouble of making 
a search for the sparkler. I knew you 
would fall for the trick. T had no fear 
you would suspect I was a detective, for 
a detective doesn’t usually work that 
way. Besides, you were anxious to get 
rid of the swag before it burned the 
Anyhow. you're 


knew 


lining of your pocket 























here. Benny—exactly where I want 
you. 
Baxter’s gioating tone and the smirk 


» face stirred resentment 
He glanced about him out of 
of an eye. The comfortably 
ersou Of Baxter 


nd escape by way of t 


aoor! al 


Jenny 





rounded 


barred the way to the 


ould mean a drop of seventy or 


Besides, the detective would un- 
doubt dly shoot if he made thi ligh 
t move 


yu’ve got me, all ri 
iin tones of sullen resignation. “‘T 


he game’s up. Serves me right, 
walke nto your trap like a 
blindfolded yearling. Just put the brace 


on my wrists and let’s get it over 
Baxter seemed not to hear. There 
ae ae ee 
vlint in eyes and he was smi 


1 
- 


“i Not 


softly 


beard. 
murmured 

ee sets 
talk this thing over The 
the Chickheimer necklace 
of the thief would be a 


> ri 
advertisement ror tne Baxter 


biandly into the blac 

Benny,” he 
reco\ 
and 
very 
, 


i;e4! 
il S 





agency 1 think there’s been a reward 
besides Incidentally you 
would go to stir for a long stretch 
You wouldn’t be able to work at your 
for quite a while, Benny. How 
is 
words dropped to a musing whis- 
{ und a look of greed and cunning 
is eyes 
omy prospect, eh, Benny tlow- 
{ was about to say, | may be 
* to forgo the reward and the 
ertising, and sa ou from a long 
UY in jail It all depends. What 
m1 say, Benny ?” 
[ don’t get vou,” Benny said surlily, 
{ hrewd clea eyes belied 
yrds 
“Well, it's this way. The sparkler is 
sed to be worth forty thousand. 
\ fence would give twenty-five thou- 
ind for it—maybe thirty. The adver- 


would eet out of the capture 
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of the thief wouldn’t be worth that much 
to me, even with the reward thrown in. 
I think you're beginning to catch the 
drift of my remarks, Benny.” 

“Let me get this straight.” Benny 
strove hard to conceal his contempt for 
a man who transacted shady deals un- 
der a cloak of respectability. “it = 
hand the sparklers over to you and for- 
get I ever had ’em, you'll let me go?” 

The detective beamed. “I wouldn't 
put it so bluntly, but that’s about what 
would happen.” 

“Aren't you playing a pretty dan- 
verous “i 

“Not at all 
ones who know that the sparkler is in 


this town 


vam 


and [ are the only 


your possession. Nobody in 


knows who I am. I'm registered here 
as ‘A. D. Simons, of Scranton.’ I’ve 
taken every precaution, you see. These 


walls are sound-proof, and if you should 
| 


take it into your head to squeal on me, 
you wouldn’t be believed. You can 
trust me to play a safe game.” 


Benny's lips curled scornfully, but his 
Che 
detective’s words had suggested an idea 
to him, and already he was trying to put 
it into shape. He had no intention of 
surrendering noth- 


mind was working at a quick pace. 


the diamonds, and 
ing would please him better than to 
teach Baxter a humiliating lesson. He 
drew himself up and fixed the detective 
with a contemptuous gaze. 

“Let sink in, Baxter. I’m a 
crook, but I don’t do business with a 
low-down, two-faced dick. I'd sooner 
vo to stir for life than be a sne&king 
cur like you. Go ahead and do your 
darndest !” 

The bland smile faded from Baxter’s 
face and an ugly glitter came into his 
eyes. “Better think twice, Benny,” he 
warned. 


this 


“Once is enough. I don’t make deals 


with your kind,” Benny said scorn- 
fully. His plan was complete in his 
mind He was taking a long chance, 
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but the sheer audacity of the scheme 
might make for success. 

Baxter shrugged. “The reward and 
the advertising will come in handy, 
after all. Keep your hands up.” Main- 
taining a deadly aim with the automatic, 
he searched Benny's pockets with his left 
hand. A blank look came into his face. 

“It don’t matter,” he snapped. “I 
suppose you've hidden the stuff in your 
shoes or in the lining of your clothes. 
Guess we'll find it when we search you 
at the police staiion. Steady, now!” 

He thrust his hand into his pocket 
and drew out a pair of steel links. It 
was the movement for which Benny 
had waited. He held out his left hand 
as if to receive the handcuffs, and in 
the same instant the fingers of his right 
hand—the nimblest fingers in all Pitts- 
burgh—executed a quick maneuver. 
They fumbled for an instant under his 
vest, then dipped quickly into Baxter’s 
pocket and back again into one of his 
own. By the time the detective had 
fastened the link around his left hand 


Benny was accommodatingly holding 
out his right. 

“There!” Baxter said gloatingly 
when the two links were fastened 
around the prisoner’s wrists. ‘Now, 


Benny, you and | are going to take a 
little walk. Come on!” 

Benny’s head slumped toward his 
shoulder and for a moment he stood in 
an attitude of utter dejection. He 
looked down at the steel links, then 
squinted at the telephone on the little 
writing desk. Suddenly he wrenched 
his arm free of the detective’s clutch, 
sidled up to the desk and, while Baxter 
stared in amazement, lifted the receiver 
between the palms of his manacled 
hands and spoke two words into the 
transmitter : 

“Police—quick !"’ 

For a moment Baxter stood speech- 
less, his piggy little eyes peering at the 
prisoner as if he suspected that the lat- 
ter had lost his reason. 
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“What the ” he began dazedly; 
and then, before he could collect his seat- 
tered senses, the prisoner executed an- 
other astonishing movement. Spring- 
ing quickly to one side, he thrust his 
forehead against a corner of the writ- 
ing desk, bruising the skin and _pro- 
ducing a livid discoloration. 

Again Baxter could only stare. The 
prisoner lurched a few steps toward the 
door, recled for a moment or two, then 
went staggering to the floor just as run- 
ning steps sounded in the hall. With 
an apparent effort he drew himself to a 
sitting posture and leaned his back 
against the doorpost. 

3axter, muttering  inarticulately, 
looked as if the oddity of the prisoner’s 
behavior had swamped his mental 
faculties. Gaping, and with the pistol 
hanging limply at his side, he advanced 
a few steps. In the same instant the 
door burst open and a short, thickset 
man, evidently the house detective, 
rushed in, 

“Don’t—don’t let him get away!” 
said Benny weakly, indicating the de- 
tective. His head lolled back and forth, 
as if he were a bit groggy, and his 
manacled hands brushed the discolored 
spot on his forehead. 

“\WWhat’s happened: demanded the 
house detective, looking in astonishment 
from one to the other. 

Baxter’s stuttering reply was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of a stout and 
red-faced policeman with a bristly mus- 
tache and a somewhat pompous _ bear- 
ing. He stared at the gaping and inar- 
ticulate Baxter, then at Benny, who was 
caressing a swelling on his forehead, and 
finally turned to the house detective. 

“What’s the idea: he inquired. 

“Close the door, officer,” requested 
Benny in a feeble, fluttering voice, be- 
fore either of the others could reply. 
“Better lock it, too. That guy,” indicat- 
ing Baxter, “is a slick one—one of the 
slickest crooks in Pittsburgh. He 





proved a lot too slick for me. Just as I 























was putting the links on him, he jumped 
aside and handed me a blow over the 
eye.” Again Benny drew his hands over 
the bruised spot. “That kind of dazed 
me, and before | could steady myself he 


handcuffs away from 


the 
nd—and— 

\s if words were faili 
held up his manacled hands 
by the house detective, he 
great difficulty to his 
placed himself against the door, as if his 


1 jerked 


ng him, Benny 

\ssisted 
rose with 
feet. Then he 
chief concern was to guard against Bax- 
er’s escape. 

At last the detective found his 
Hie gave a harsh, contemptuous laugh. 
“You're lying!" he snarled, shaking his 
fist at Benny. “I see 
You're——’ 

“Shut up!’ growled the policeman. 
“LT want to get this thing straight. Who 
ire vou’ turning to Benny 

With great difficulty Benny 
lis hands in his side pocket and took 
out a gleaming badge—the same badge 
which Baxter had exhibited a short time 


voice. 


now what your 


vane ts 


inserted 


before. The policeman looked at it re- 
pectiully, while Baxter stared at it with 


i. dazed trown 


“t came here from Pittsburgh to ar- 
rest this bird,” explained Benny. “He 
stole a necklace trom a swell society 
dame about a week ago. | ought to’ 
iave known better than to tackle him 
single-handed. Lf you hadn’t got here 


quick as you did, officer, he would 


have got away from me.” 


\ gratified grin on the policeman’s 


ce told that his vanity had not been 
ppealed to in vain He swung ab- 
ruptly toward Baxter. “And who are 
vou.” he demanded, surveying the de- 

ive’s natty attire with a look of dis- 
ipproval 

Baxter swallowed hard before he 


“{—I’m Jeremiah 


Baxter 


managed to speak. 

head of the 
Pitts” 
“That's funny,” interrupted the house 


ve with a suspicious glance 


Baxter, detective 


weucy in 


tet { 


4? 
e( at the 
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“T took a look at the book just 
You're registered 


speaker. 
before I ran up here. 


as A. D. Simons, of Scranton.” 

“Is that right?” barked the police- 
mat 

“No—that is—I can explain,” stam- 
mered Baxter. ‘You see ia 


Jenny, who seemed to be gradually 
recovering from the daze produced by 
the blow, limped away from the door. 
“You can get the straight of this by 
Pittsburgh,” he suggested. 
“They'll tell you this man is a danger- 
ous crook. For that matter, you prob- 
ably have his description in your own 
rogues’ It won't quite fit him, 
though, unless you yank away his dis- 


telegraphing 


gallery. 


~ 


guise. That phony beard changes his 
appearance quite a bit.” 
He smiled, and there was nothing 


in his face to indicate that he was play- 
ing the boldest game of his life. The 
policeman Baxter, who 
looked as though he felt himself hope- 
lessly ensnared in a tangle of circum- 

Che officer raised his hand 
and roughly jerked the disguise from 


the detective then he stood aside, 


approached 


stances. 


’s face; 
grinning shrewdly. 

“If you're a detective,” he remarked 
suspiciously, “I’d like to have you ex- 
plain what you're doing with a phony 
name and a phony beard.” 

Baxter’s face was white and his eyes 
blazed as he glared at Benny. He 

> h 

cleared his throat and about to 
speak, but Benny interrupted him. 

“You might search him, officer,” he 
“T think you'll find 


Was 


mildly suggested. 
the swag on him.” 

“Ha!” cuffawed Baxter. “You won't 
swag on me. There's the man 
He shook a pudgy 


find any 
you want to search.” 
fist at Benny. 

“T’'ll search both of you,” announced 
the policeman, “and I’m going to begin 
with you. Steady now!” 

His huge hands went into Baxter’s 
pockets. Presently, with a grunt of sat- 
isfaction, he drew out a small chamois 
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bag and let its contents trickle out on 
the table. Baxter stood as if transfixed 
while a little stream of diamonds cas- 
caded from the bag and formed a glis- 
tening heap on the tablecloth. 

“T guess we don’t need to search any 
further,” declared the policeman with 
a satisfied nod. Baxter stared fixedly 
at the diamonds, as if unable to believe 
his eyes, and from time to time he moved 
his lips in a futile effort to speak. Benny 
stepped to the table and critically exam- 
ined the stones. 

“He’s thrown the setting away, of 
course. He’s smart enough for that. 
These rocks seem to be about the same 
size as the ones in the Chickheimer neck- 
lace, though. Anyhow, he’ll have to ex- 
plain where he got ‘em. Well, the 
credit belongs to you, officer, and you’re 
welcome to it. He'd have made a clean 
get-away if you hadn’t showed up just 
when you did.” 

The policeman chuckled proudly. 
“He sure roughed you up. Next time 
you go to pinch a crook of this kind, 
you’d better take somebody along. But 
what about them links on your wrists ?” 

Benny grinned shamefacedly as he 
looked down at his manacled hands. 
Baxter seemed about to speak again, but 
abandoned the attempt as futile. 

“He took the key away from me, too,” 
muttered Benny disgustedly. “He 
boasted he would sink it in the river, 
so I’d would have to wear the links till 
somebody filed ’em off. He’s had a 
grudge against me for some little time. 
I sent him up for five years once, and 
he never got over it. If you'll just fish 
the key out of his pocket and unlock 
these ornaments, we'll all go over to the 
station and get this affair straightened 
up.” 

As he spoke, the house detective went 
through Baxter’s pockets. In a short 


ee 





time the key had been found and the 
steel links transferred to Baxter's 
wrists. The detective made several 
stuttering attempts to speak, but each 
time he was silenced by the policeman 
with the suggestion that he would have 
a chance to speak later. Guided by the 
house detective, the four walked down 
the back stairs. In a corner of the 
crowded lobby was a telegraph office. 
Suddenly Benny stopped and seemed to 
hesitate. : 

“Guess I'll send a wire to Philadel- 
phia,” he decided. “The Chickheimers 
will be glad to know that the stones are 
safe. I'll be with you in a minute.” 

Before he had finished speaking, he 
was nonchalantly wedging his way 
through the crowd. Reaching the desk, 
he took a blank and started to write. 
A cautious glance over his shoulder 
showed the three men standing where 
he had left them. Baxter seemed to be 
expostulating. The policeman’s face 
was wreathed in an incredulous grin. A 
moment later the constantly moving 
crowd shut them from Benny’s view, 
and he suddenly crumpled the unfinished 
telegram in his hand, as if he had 
changed his mind about sending it, and 
unobtrusively slipped toward one of the 
exits. 

A taxicab stood purring at the curb, 
and Benny shouted a direction to the 
driver and tumbled inside. The cab 
glided away at a brisk clip, and Benny 
looked anxiously out of the window. 
When the taxi had been traveling about 
fifteen minutes, he leaned back com- 
fortably against the cushions. 

“Tt was a close shave,” he drawled. 
“If Baxter hadn’t tried to shake me 
down I’d be headed for the iron bars 
by this time. When a crooked dick goes 
up against an honest crook, he gets the 
worst of it every time.” 
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RUE to prediction, The Wire, 
alias “Gentleman Joe” Sack 
ett, had back” bi the 
world of crime, and come back 
Less than had 
elapsed since Sackett’s return to the 
big town, yet he had again elevated him- 
self to his old position at the head 
his profession. Once more he moved, 
as of old, through the city’s hidden 
world, hailed as a king in every jungle 
paich from BA at’ eee s Place south 
to the “dead line.” News of this was 
circulating al “boom by that 
less of the underworld, and as a result, 
there was much subdued excitement at 
thilice headquarters. There more 
excitement, chopped with the noise of 
midnight celebration, in and = about 
“Guinea” Mike’s and the Chatham 
Club, the capitol and court of the [ast 
Side crime belt. 

men are the aristocrats of 
the crime world. Usually they are men 
who live clean and conserve. The Wir 
Was a master box man. In the old days 


“come 


strong, three weeks 


queer wire 


Was 


Big-sate 


there had been five years when the 
crook whom men knew as Gentleman 
Joe had been feared and admired as 


1 


the cleverest 
police annals, 

Now, for three weeks, The Wire and 
his mob had been working in their old 
efficient way. “Frenchy’’ Lewis, the 
mob’s old “finder,” operated once more 
with his unerring craft; “Brickston 
George” Weller, that wizard of 
and bars, effected outside entrances for 
the crowd with the same theatrical air 
as of old. And “Dropper” McManus 
was back, also “Kid” Twist and The 
Nailer, that born hawk of battle, whose 


cracksman in New York 


loc k 5 


duty it was to watcli outside for pos- 
sible interruptions. But in place of 
The Parson, who tormerly worked by 
The Wire’s side, handing him deftly 
instrument after instrument, steadying 
the drill or switching the powerful elec- 


tric battery on and off, there was now 
the figure of Hattie Foley, The Wire’s 
old “moll.” 

In former days the girl had never 
been utilized for this inside work. Her 
chief game in the past had been to gain 
admittance to some wealthy household 
as a lady's maid, aud from this point of 
vantage to work in conjunction with 
Che Wire and others of their well-or- 
ganized fraternity. At other times she 
had used her face and accomplished 
manners to good advantage in dispos- 
ing of some valuable gem or ornament 
collected by the mob. Such vivid 


hers was reason enough for 
her posse rare stone or 
precious ring, and a naive tale of how 
she was stranded in the city and in need 
of funds was usually explanation enough 


beauty as 


ssing some 


for any suspicious jeweler. 
3ut now it was Hattie who consti- 
tuted The Wire’s right hand. Twice 


during those three wecks of foray she 
had the situation single-hande¢ 
by her cool nerve and ready wit. One 
night she had held a big patrolman flirt- 
ing with her for a half hour while the 
worked steadily just around ‘the 
corner. Again, when they were being 
pursued by a police car, she had risked 
everything by lying in wait and explod- 


Sa\ ed 


mob 


ing the rear tire of the pursuing car 
as it passed, using the small, deadly 
Colt, with which she was an expert shot. 


And so job was deftly and 


iob after 








quietly managed without mishap, each 
one of the mob laying all, even life, on 
the boards to be played for, and laugh- 
ing as he did it. As the weeks passed 
the tales circulated far and_ wide. 
Headquarters puzzled its brains about 
The Wire and sent out stool pigeons in 
skulking swarms, swearing mightily 
when they came back each time without 
clews. 

Detective Landry, however, somehow 
got on to the mob’s movements. Per- 
haps it was a word dropped inadvertent- 
ently in a stuss house; or else the skill- 
ful diplomacy of a go-between plying 
the dense-witted Nailer was responsible. 
No one could say. But Landry was a 
cold-blooded man, supreme in his line, 
and persistent. Sackett saw that for- 
mer tactics would have to be dropped. 

Accordingly, at The Wire’s orders, 
Hattie, Frenchy, Kid Twist, The Drop- 
per, The Nailer, and Brickston George 
met at “Spiker” Murphy’s stuss house to 
discuss the best mode of procedure. One 
at a time and very cautiously they 
drifted into the place. They seemed to 
ooze into the place, the last one arriving 
at ten, the appointed hour. 

All knew that the inspector in charge 
of the detective bureau at police head- 
quarters had something new on foot. 
But it was evident that The Wire did 
not intend to unload his mind all at 
once on the matter. Sure enough, with- 
out any explanations, he presently led 
them for a stroll down the street to a 
movie studio to which he had some- 
how procured admission permits. 

There’s a deal of humor in that, to 
one knowing the history of this greatest 
cracksman of his time; a vast humor 
in the idea of The Wire and his cohorts 
watching the staging of cinema bur- 
glaries; of their savoring the ‘cheap 
tricks and mawkish sentimentality of a 
painted movie queen, when for three 
years they had been the intimates of 
Hattie Foley, the superb. Yet for 


three hours they stood about and ac- 
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companied the troupe while it took some 
“outside” pictures, like docile lambs 
watching in strained but critical silence, 
while an effeminate cracksman of the 
screen, with his following of puerile 
supes, pulled off impossible society rob- 
beries, held up banks, terrorized a city, 
and stormed the heart of a strawberry 
blonde. Yes, that took real abnegation. 

At last the drama came to an end in 
a turmoil of palms and magnolias, the 
blonde with her head on the shoulder 
of her corseted hero, his eyes raised to- 
ward the spotlight in ecstasy. There 
was much to say on the subject of art, 
and art in general, but no one trusted 
himself until all were back in Spiker 
Murphy’s. 

3rickston emitted a long- 
drawn whistle, and slumped down in a 


George 


chair. For several minutes they sat 
in silence. 
“For Paul’s sake, chief,” said The 


Nailer at last. “That stuff’s raw meat! 
Say, I bet that guy wore stays, the cat! 
What’s the riffle—runnin’ the fleet into 
a lay like dat?” 

“So you didn’t like the little movie 
drama?” asked The Wire, grinning. 

‘Dramer’s right,’” snorted The Drop- 
per. “Say, that main squeeze, that doll- 
faced head of the grifters, would make 
a murderer out of a chink starch jug- 
gler. And them frails! Wot do they 
tink de’re tryin’ to give us, wit’ that 
wild life of the underworld? What 1 
ask is for you to steer me into a gang 
like that on the Avenoo. For the price 
of a mug of milk I’d go through that 
crowd an’ lam ‘em bald-headed. When 
I got through doin’ stunts with ’em they 
wouldn’t need to tell nobody they was 
workin’ the underworld dope. They’d 
all be hep to it, all right, by the looks 
of ’em.” 

Brickston George followed suit with 
another outbreak. ‘An’ after all the 
old days, an’ five big jobs just cinched, 
you rings in with this,” he ended, eying 
The Wire with humiliated dignity. 




















smiled. 
out on the main idea of the morning,” he 
“You were watching the actors. 
I was studying the crowd.” 


Sackett “You boys missed 


said. 


“The crowd?” said The Dropper. 
“Whadderya mean?” 

They sat silent, reflecting upon the 
devious ways of their chief. Despite 
the good-natured haranguing, there was 
a marked respect in the eyes of every 
man for Joe Sackett. 

“Boys, it’s a new game for us,” The 
Wire went on in explanation. “You 
all know how Landry and ‘Raincoat’ 
Smith have been watching the mob 
lately. They're fine-combing the town 
right now, and the next time they’re 
not so apt to bungle. With five jobs 
pulled, they’ve got to send some boarders 
up the river pretty quick or explain why 
to the commissioner. Yes, we've got 
to change our game and change it quick. 
So beginning to-morrow morning this 
crowd is a movie company.” 

“What's all this here mean?” 
The Dropper incredulously. 

“One more ride at the old con game,” 
The Wire went on. “Boys, I’ve got a 
coup on foot that would make a sick 
cat sit up and sing.” 

He took a cigarette from his case, 
lighted it, and inhaled deeply, saying as 
the smoke eddied languidly from his 
lungs : 

“You fellows weren't in on the last 
one; the time Hat, The Parson, and I 
turned that trick in Cleveland with the 
fake movie camera. We got away with 
the pay car of the Barton Auto Com- 
pany, car and all. But this time it 
will be a bank haul. Is it a go?” 

“It’s gone,” said The Nailer. “Give 
us the lay.” 

“T’ve decided on the Tremont Trust, 
on Nassau Street,” The Wire went on. 
“To-morrow’s the day. Our game will 
be to take off a new movie concern, just 
about to put on a big underworld fea- 
with a different slant on it, to 


asked 


ture, 
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quiet the antivice crowd, and all that. 
Get me’ In me you see the company’s 
leading man.” 

“So that’s why you've let your mus- 
tache grow” queried Hattie, laughing. 

“That, and other reasons,” Sackett 
replied, with a humorous nod. “Hat, 
you'll be the movie queen, the gon- 
moll of the picture. Your being in on 
it will do a lot to keep down the sus- 
picion of the crowd; most of it will 
depend on your get-up. The Nailer’ll 
ring in as heavy. We'll have to pull 
the trick with a car. I’ve arranged al- 
ready for a fake camera with Solow, 
the Sixth Avenue fence. You all saw 
how the boobs crowded around that 
camera fifty feet deep this morning. 
They always do it. The rubbernecks 
will cover our get-away, see?” 

“T don’t spark right on this, yet,” said 
Brickston George. ‘‘We can’t just do 
it Schmidlapp style. You can’t yegg 
your way through Nassau Street.” 

“First thing, we've got to study the 
territory around the Tremont Trust 
and map out the streets for the get- 
away. At the outset we'll scorch up 
in the car, jump out, and run up the 
bank steps—all but Brickston, who'll be 
out in front with the camera. We'll 
have to work fast, so the bank officials 
won't get hep beiore we are inside. 
Once inside, it’s soft. While the pic- 
ture’s being pulled off somebody's got 
to plant a time bomb about three hun- 
dred feet down the street from the 
bank. That bomb will have to go off 
just as we jump into the car for the 
get-away. It'll be our only cover; we 
don’t want any killing on our hands. 
When that timer goes off, the cops and 
the crowd’ll cut for the corner; then 
we'll have a fighting chance to get clear. 
We'll run the car uptown a ways and 
ring on a phony license number. 
That'll disguise us enough to run up to 
Yonkers, say——” 

Pipe,” proclaimed The Dropper jubi- 
lantly, smiting the table. ‘‘The Tremont 
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Trust! It'll be a haul that'll make 
‘Dutch’ Eddie look like a piker!” 

“And all the while our friend Lan- 
dry’ll be fine-combin’ Harlem and the 
East Side for us,” said Hattie, laugh- 
ing. 

Frank admiration was in the eyes of 
each one of them now, as they leaned 
tensely across the table. their minds 
obsessed by the colossal nature of the 


coup ahead. The whole thing prom- 


. ised to be just the kind of escapade that 


appealed to them 

“All we need to pull it off smooth,” 
Sackett continued, “is the codperation 
of the police.” 

“How about the 
always use?” asked Bricksion. 

“Won't do here. You see, we'll be 
holding up the traffic for ten minutes 
or so, and we've got to have rea! autho: 
ity back of us.” 

“We can try a bribe 

“T can do better than that,” spoke up 
Hattie Foley. “I’ve got a plan that'll 
make a fat lieutenant of my acquaint- 
ance eat out of my hand.” 

“What's that?” 

“Leave it to me. [’ve never 
you yet.” 

“All right,” said The Wire. “That 
part’s up to you, Hat. Now you fel 
lows screw down to the costumer’s, con- 
nect with a kit of grease paint, and doll 
up for your parts.” 


dummy bulls they 


failed 


Police Lieutenant Clanahan leaned 


back in his desk chair at a downtown 
station house and yawned. Then he 
cocked his feet on the edge of the desk 
and stretched, emitting a groan of mo- 
notony. It was three in the afternoon, 
the deadest hour of the day for Clana- 
han. The afternoon sergeants had be 





told off to their beats, and the lieuten- 
ant was alone in his office with nothing 
to do until five, barring perhaps the 
signing up of a vag or two or listening 
to the complaint of some depredated 
citizen. 


i 





Clanahan might have slept so far as 
work was concerned, but sleeping was 
against office regulations; hence it was 
simply up to the lieutenant to sit in his 
chair and look wise. The newspapers 
had long since ceased to interest him 

Lieutenant Clanahan was a_ huge, 
gross-fibered blob of protoplasm, devoid 
of humor, with heavy features, and hard, 
rather foolish-looking blue eyes that 
spoke of cunning, tenacity, and a certain 
animallike courage. Yet Clanahan’s 
word was law throughout his precinct, 
for the reason that he stood well with 
those higher up; the leaders of his dis- 
tract were always at hand to back up 
his orders. 

It must not be construed that Clana- 
han was typical of all policemen; he was 
not. No one can know the average pa- 
trolman without admiring him for a 
husky, hardworking citizen who under- 
stands his job and does it. Clanahan 
had simply fallen. For him power had 
become matter, and he was rapidly ac- 
cumulating it, even to the taking on of 
abdominal embonpoint to an alarming 
degree. Though he didn’t realize it, the 
game and gusto of the big town’s bad- 
ness were gone for him. He had fallen 
into a deep, feeding dre&m, impressed 
mightily at times with his growing 
power, 

The lieutenant had just lit a black 
cigar to offset the effects of a heavy din- 
ner when a big, black motor car drew 
up in front of the station. In it was 
one of the most radiant visions of 
feminine loveliness the lieutenant had 
ever seen, in company with a slim, keen- 
faced, prosperous-looking man, impec- 
cable in a gray-tailored suit of the latest 
cut. Clanahan took another look at the 
d under his breath, and 
lowered his feet to the floor as her 
debonair companion came briskly up 
the office steps, swinging a cane. 

“Lieutenant Clanahan?” asked the 
jaunty visitor crisply, stepping up to the 
lieutenant’s desk. 
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“The same,”’ answered Clanahan, as- 
suming a heavy and perturbing look be- 
fitting one in his position. 

“My name is Burkett, of the Amert- 
can Triograph Company,” said the in- 
comer, laying a card on Clanahan’s 
desk, which read: “James Knox Bur- 
kett, The American Triograph Company, 
New York and Los Angeles.” 

“Film company, eh?” said Clanahan. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“We're taking a big picture in the city 
and want your assistance,” the dapper 
man began. 

Clanahan waved to a chair. 

“Sit down,” he offered, ‘and give me 
the particulars.” 

The other laid a shiny hat on Clana- 
han’s desk, exposing a head of dark and 
elegantly oiled hair. He sat down care- 
fully, crossing his legs as if they were 
breakable. 

“Of course you've had a hand in these 
things before,” he remarked. ‘‘Prob- 
ably for our company, too. You know, 
we've taken a jump ahead of the game 
lately. We handle everything from slap- 
stick and sensation up to the biggest 
Just now we're perfecting 
We're getting out a 


spectaculars. 
some new twists. 


hig six-reel feature of life in New 
York’s underworld. Going to beat 


everything of the sort ever done for 
lifelikeness and sensation. Well, the 
biggest part of our feature’s already en- 
vineered. For one of the climaxes we've 
arranged a realistic bank roberry in 
broad daylight. It’s there we want the 
assistance of the force. Your name 
vas the first one mentioned to me.” 

Clanahan sat up. 

“A bank robbery in daylight?” he 
said. ‘Isn't that a bit out of the ordi- 
nary for a movie crowd to pull off?’ 

“Of course it is,” said Mr. Burkett 
vith gusto. “It’s as out of the ordinary 
as our whole feature. That’s why we're 
in for it. It will be all worked out true 
to life, you understand, robbery, shoot- 
f faithful employees and clean get- 
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away of the gang in daylight in the very 
heart of the city.” 

“But why draw the force in?” asked 
Clanahan after a moment. ‘‘Can’t you 
ring in your dummy police as usual ?” 

“This is different. You can fake your 
interiors to the limit,’ explained Mr. 
Burkett sagely, “but this is in the street, 
and downtown in the bargain. It’ll hold 
up the traitic for a few minutes, so 
we've got to have real authority back of 
us, you understand.” 

“T get you,” said Clanahan. ‘Have a 
cigar. Maybe we can come to terms.” 

“We'd thought of the Tremont 
Trust,” the other went on. “Ti has an 
imposing fagade, and the directors have 
all but given their consent. The only 
hitch will be the get-away. The trou- 
ble with these street scenes is to keep 
back the crowds and then make ’em open 
up so we can get clear without spoil- 
ing the film. Our star, Miss Maxwell,” 
with a sweep of the hand toward the 
pink and tinseled vision in the car out- 
side, “and the rest of the company have 
rehearsed thoroughly, so they know just 
what to do; the only thing that could 
spoil the effect is the spectators breaking 
in. But, of course, you could manage 
that. 

“T don’t imagine the scene at the bank 
will take more than five or six minutes. 
We'll show the thieves running down 
the front steps, then a chase in autos 
and a running fight, but that can all be 
shown uptown where there’s no one 
around to bother. The ticklish part is 
up to the regular police. Practically 
the whole feature hinges on this climax. 
The loss would be enormous if the thing 
didn’t go through. Do you think you 
can help?” 

Mr. Burkett leaned forward, drop- 
ping his nonchalant manner; his eyes 
were preternaturally bright as he hung 
on the answer. 

“Tt sounds all right to me,” said 
Clanahan ; “but, of course, I can’t jump 
at such things blind. Tell you what, 
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You outline the whole thing to me from 
start to finish, aud maybe we can ar- 
range it to suit all hands.” 

So, over a fragrant Havana, 
James Knox Burkett went over the « 
tails from the beginning; told how he 
himself had got up this particular film 
because of the demand for truer and 
more educational portrayals of the un- 
derworld life of the big cities. The 
bank robbery was to be one of the many 
incidents illustrating the astounding au- 
dacity of the newer order of criminals, 
whom the newspapers had been writing 
up extensively during the past month 

The robbers were to dash up in their 
autos at the outset, bank 
steps, and hold up the clerks and em- 
ployees ; then they were to chain them 
to the rails and maybe shoot a coupk 
for example to the others, while they 
emptied the tills of coin and notes into 
their suit cases. Then the dash through 
the city, pursued by police cars. Here, 
of course, the dummy would 
come in. Finally ¢] 
ture somewhere 
tectives would recover | 
and get word to the president of the 
bank, who would probably be contem 
plating suicide 

“Or a scorch up 
the rest of the funds,” 
grunting. 

Mr. Burkett 
with a thin-lipped smile that was almost 
baleful in its appreciation. 

“I fear you'd overreach our aim, my 
dear sir, by a too lavish adherence to 
life,” he remarked dryly. “In this in- 
stance we'd have to sacrifice a bit of 
reality to introduce certain homely and 
touching elements that get to the heart of 
the multitude. ior instance, to show the 
directors visiting the bereaved widow 
of the faithful watchman who had died 
in defending the company’s millions; 
donation and pension for the widow and 
kids, et cetera.” 
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“Of course 
you know your business,” he said 


Clanahan grunted again. 


a cloud of smoke 


lost in 


Mr. Burkett blew 
ceilingward and seemed 
highly amusing reflections. 

“Now where do the police come in?” 


some 


Clanahan asked. 

“We 

detail of six or eight men at the Tre- 

Trust Building and hold back the 
1 


want you to be ready with a 


mont 
we take the 
It'll only con- 
six minutes, as I said, so 
it wouldn't jam the traffic much 
a hurry could cros 


crowd on either side while 


picture of the get-away. 
sume five or 
Dias, 


] | : 
pie who were 1m 


over. We'd make it well worth you 
while—say three hundred dollars for a 
guarantee of a good piciure. That is to 


say, 1f the film didn’t turn out right 
1 time, we'd 

nfided ‘That’: 
He leaned back, serutiniz 
“Of course you fel- 


first 
other trial.” 
Clanahan 


ask you to give us an 








enough.” ing 


Burkett once more. 


lows know a stunt like that couldn't be 
pulled off in real life,’ he said. “A 
lot in your audience would know it, (oo 
In the first place there’d be the paying 
teller. All the teller’d have to do ina 


case like that 
ton at hi: 
hand im 


would be to touch a but 
side and a hundred met 
minutes 

Mr. Burkett 


picture’s 


be on three 
“OF course. of course.” 
“But 


fiction 


hand 
just like the stage on 


flapped a thin 
Things 
sometimes happen there that could never 
they've 


happen in reality ; got to, be 


cause the producer wants ’em to. All 


the people ask is amusement. I'm glad 


you mentioned the paying teller, how 
ever. We'll get around that by having 
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film along the same lines, and we've got 
to beat ’em to it.” 

“To-morrow, then,” 
“What time?” 

“Ten o’clock’s the best time. There’s 
always less rubbernecking before eleven 
in the morning than later in the day.” 

“All right,” agreed the lieutenant. 
“Til have the men there on the dot.” 
Here's yours,”’ said the vis- 


said Clanahan. 


“Good. 
itor. 

l'rom a wallet he took six fifty-dollar 
bills and laid them on the desk. 

They arose. “I’ve got to be moving,” 
said Mr. Burkett.. ‘Got a lot of details 
to attend to yet.” He extended a slim, 
well-kept hand. “We'll be everlastingly 
indebted to you, sir.’ 


“So the big dub swallowed the bait?” 
said Hattie Foley, as she leaned forward 
across the small restaurant table. 

“Anyhow, he’s chewing at it,” The 
Wire said, grinning. “TI think your 
plan’s going to work, Hat.” 

They were seated in the restaurant 
of Fizrolli’s hotel, which was situated 
just south of Yonkers; it was one of 
the mob’s many hangouts. 
an hour had passed since The Wire, 
otherwise Mr. Burkett, had left the of- 
fice of Lieutenant Clanahan. 

“What did he say when you ex- 
plained your reason for pulling off the 
robbery in broad daylight 7” asked Hat- 
tie, 

“He thought it was a littl out of 
line, but in the end he fell for it.” 

“What will he tax us?” 

“He and eight of his flat-feet will per- 
form promptly at ten in the morning to 
the tune of three hundred cash, which 
has already been paid,” said The Wire. 
‘So far, all is rosy, but there’s still the 
chance of a slip-up. If he got a hunch 
to connect with some of the bank offi- 
cials to-night, for instance, the game 
would be up. They could trap us with 
the very squad the lieutenant will bring 
with him.” 
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“But there's the money,” said the girl. 
“If he played double he’d have to face 
us in court over the three hundred hush- 
money.” 

“Yes, that’s right. Do you know, 
Hat, I somehow wish you didn’t have 
to be in on the game to-morrow.” 

A deep, lustrous glow came into the 
girl’s big, clear eyes as she gazed at 
Sackett, half thoughtfully, half provo- 
catively. 

“You old foolish! It’s time you for- 
got to worry about the old moll. I’m 
not the helpless and innocent chicken 
some folks may think. J’m in on any 
lay you are, old boy, from now on. That 
stands.” 

Her words were delivered in a low, 
bantering tone that belied the depth of 
feeling underneath, but the man got it 
all. A world of love existed between 
these two, vet there was little of show; 
no outbursts of affection, no maudlin 
sentimentalities. They were not of that 
sort. 

‘Hat!’ The Wire leaned across the 
table. ‘You're the prettiest girl in New 
York! I’d go to the hot chair shouting, 
to save you a pinch; that’s all.” 

That was the nearest approach to an 
outburst The Wire ever allowed. 

“We've had just about enough of 
that, Joe Sackett,” she retorted, eyes 
brimming. “Have you forgotten the 
oath? I’ve never been up yet, and I’m 
not going to begin now.” 


Nassau Street early in the morning 
is an extremely narrow and noisy cafion, 
chopped by current and crosscurrent of 
hurrying humanity. By nine o’clock its 
many office buildings are usually filled ; 
between nine-thirty and ten-thirty its 
activity is at an ebb. 

At about ten minutes to ten the fol- 
lowing morning a long gray touring car 
turned into Nassau and maneuvered up 
to the curb two doors from the Tremont 
Trust In it were The Wire 
and his of be- 


entrance 


hard-boiled company 
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smeared and painted movie actors, all 
of them in blatant make-up and armed 
to the teeth, in the most obvious and lu- 
dicrous fashion. By their very conspic- 
uousness they escaped all suspicion. 
Had Detective Landry of headquarters 
happened to pass that way, it is doubt- 
ful if he would have recognized the 
group. 

They lolled at ease in the tonneau of 
the car, talking and joking, while 
Brickston George Weller tinkered with 
the moving-picture camera, which was 
mounted on its tripod at the curb. 
Passers-by laughed good-naturedly at 
the crowd; some of them stopped to 
marvel at the lifelike get-up of the ac- 
tors. 

Promptly at ten o'clock the detach- 
ment of police hove in sight, Lieutenant 
Clanahan at their head. Sackett walked 
out to meet them. 

“Everything’s ready,” he said in a 
clipped, businesslike tone. ‘Better 
bring your men down to the bank en- 
trance, lieutenant. We'll get right to 
work. It’s going to be a killing.” 

The lieutenant began pushing back 
the crowd which had already collected. 

“That’s the ticket,” cried Sackett 
briskly. “Give us about fifty feet space 
all round, lieutenant, and keep a lane 
clear each way, for the dash in and the 
get-away. Now, boys, back the car 
off and come up with a rush. Get 
ready, Frank,’ he called to Brickston 
George at the camera. “All right, Miss 
Maxwell.” 

The Wire and Hattie Foley 
mounted the bank steps leisurely and en- 
tered the building. The Nailer backed 
the gray car off, and a minute later came 
scorching up at top speed. The Nailer, 
The Dropper, Frenchy, and the Kid 
leaped out and dashed up the bank steps 
with drawn guns, while Brickston 
turned the camera crank. When the 
great doors closed after the four, Brick- 
ston also ran in, taking his machine with 
him, as if for an interior set 


now 


At this juncture a patrolman on the 
beat came up at a run to investigate, 
and Lieutenant Clanahan explained the 
situation. It had now become evident 
to every one what was on foot. Some 
laughed and passed on; others remained 
to watch the get-away scene, their num- 
bers increasing rapidly. 

Four minutes passed; five, Lieutenant 
Clanahan and the policeman on the beat 
paced up and down before the entrance. 
Several depositors on thé outskirts of 
the crowd were expostulating now over 
the delay, and the patrolmen were find- 
ing it momentarily harder to keep hack 
the jam. For some reason the lieuten- 
ant began to be conscious of a queer 
sense of uneasiness. 

“Just a couple minutes, just a couple 
more minutes,” he called out to his men 

“Some way I don’t feel right about 
this,” said the patrolman of the beat. 
He pointed to a knot of angry depos- 
itors in the front ranks of the crowd. 

Glanahan was watching the entrance 
now more and more nervously. The 
six minutes he had promised to give 
Sackett almost up, and he was 
beginning to feel himself the butt of 
circumstance. 

But just then the big doors swung 
open, and The Wire appeared at the 
top of the steps, his men behind him, suit 
cases in hand. A sudden shout 
raised from the spectators, and the po 
lice held them back with difficulty. 

This time it was The Wire who sprang 
to the wheel. The motor in the gray 
car was already humming, when out 
of the bank came rushing a wild-eyed 
man with a broken handcuff dangling 
from one wrist. 

“That's Cronan, the bank det@ctive,” 
spoke up somebody in the crowd. 
“Wonder how he come to be in this.” 

“Thieves !” screamed the man with the 
handeuff. “Thieves! Stop them, offi 
cer |’ 

And he glared straight at Clanalan 
waving his arms frantically in the air. 
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“Darn good piece of acting,”’ muttered 
one of the patrolmen, “but why the 
devil's he yelling at us like that? That 
ain't going to show in the picture.” 

For some reason a turmoil of appre- 
hension was now bubbling under Lieu- 
tenant Clanahan’s breastbone, and, half 
to quiet his own misgivings, he stepped 
out and found himself bawling unin- 
telligible things at the apparently crazy 
bank employee, who kept gesticulating 
like a madman. The patrolman on the 
beat, who was a young man, came up 
wiping his brow in the tension of ex- 
citement. 

\nd then suddenly the fat lieutenant 
realized with a start that none of this 
get-away screen was being taken by the 
camera man. In fact, Brickston 
George had run down the bank steps 
close behind The Wire and the rest of 
the mob, 

Frenziedly Clanahan bellowed out an 
order to Sackett, and simultaneously he 
and the man with the handcuff leaped 
out into the street after the retreating 
car, 

It was just here that Dropper Mac 
stood up coolly in the rear of the gray 
car, aimed a revolver, and fired. 

fhe man with the handcuff paused 
a moment, on one foot, it seemed, and 
pitched forward to the pavement, clutch- 
ing his side. The crowd cheered. 

“Great work!’ somebody _ yelled. 
“Never saw a feller fall more lifelike.” 

‘Merciful heavens!” the fat lieuten- 
ant groaned, for at last he saw it all. 

Che whole crowd, even the police, had 
heen hoodwinked, had been cheering as 
a movie lark the most consummately 
daring piece of daylight robbery ever 
perpetrated in the metropolis. 

But now a sudden shudder of hor- 
ror, like a groan, ran through the spec- 
tators. For on the gray-blue front of 
the fallen man’s waistcoat a bright-red 
pot had suddenly appeared, a_ spot 
which spread and deepened in the piti- 
less morning light. 
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Lieutenant Clanahan turned and dashed 
up the bank steps, hurling himself 
through the swinging doors. What he 
saw within made his throat constrict and 
go dry. 

On the floor where he had_ been 
stretched at the outset by an adroit tap 
with a jack, lay the paying teller, while 
eight or ten pale and frightened men 
were neatly handcuffed to the railings. 
The money trays were almost empty, 
and the doors of the great vault stood 
open. 

The robbery had been accomplished 
just as The Wire had outlined it the 


day before, down to the last letter. And - 


as he bent over the body of the prone 
teller, Lieutenant Clanahan’s fat jowls 
quivered in ludicrous terror, and a groan 
escaped him. Tor in his ears he seemed 
to hear already the ridicule of the force 
and the condemnation of the big town. 
In that one terrible flash he saw the 
entire robbery and perhaps the lives of 
two men charged against him. 

Just what happened after that no 
one apparently could tell. But at the 
beginning of the gray car’s flight, ac- 
cording to certain eyewitnesses, a rustic- 
looking character, dressed in a shabby 
salt-and-pepper suit, who had been gom- 
ing along the block, evidently in search 
of a certain number, suddenly started 
across the street. He had stumbled at 
the curbing and fallen, and the small 
bag he carried flew, or was thrown, out 
into the street. Followed a terrific deto- 
nation which shook the street. A sud- 
den geyser of apples and oranges from 
a truck which had been standing near 
the thrown satchel spouted skyward 
and fell flowering in a colored fountain 
effect to the pavement. The frightened 
team, still attached to what was left 
of the truck, charged madly down the 
street, scattering the crowd of onlook- 
ers. During the panic the man who 
had flung the satchel turned and ducked 
like a rabbit through a doorway and 


With a bawling order to his men, 
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made his escape. In fact, he had dis- 
appeared hefore the pall of smoke had 
lifted from the pavement. No one liad 
even remotely thought of stopping him. 

When this second tumult of sound 
reverberated along the street the crowd, 
still for the most part ignorant of the 
Situation, began stampeding in every 
direction, raising cries of “Murder!” 
“Police!” “Help!” Even Clanahan’s 
eight followers lost their heads com- 
pletely. Two of these worthies began 
rapping for assistance, while two others 
began to nightstick a couple of plain- 
clothes men from headquarters 
were bucking the front ranks of the 
crowd in an endeavor to clear a pas- 
sage through after the retreating car. 

Thus the pursuit of the robbers was 
vitally delayed, and, to cap the climax of 
confusion, the brazen alarm gongs from 
within the bank itself now began to 
clamor forth their terrifying distress 
signals, Reénforcements came running 
from all directions, and all too late ¢ 
cordon of police was thrown about the 
entire district. For, in the meantime, 
the gray car, bearing the robbers, had 
dodged from Nassau into Fulton 
Street, and thence across and uptown— 
a complete get-away. 
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It was not until he had reached com- 
parative safety above the bridge that 
The Wire brought the gray car to a 
stop long enough for Frenchy Lewis to 
adroitly shift the license number in the 
rear. By this time each of the seven had 
done away with their make-ups with 
cosmetics they had had in readiness. 
The gray car proceeded leisurely on its 
way. In the next ten minutes it 
stopped four times, each time at a 
crowded corner, where one of the occu- 
pants stepped off with an innocent- 
looking suit case and lost himself in the 
crowd. 

Only Hattie, The Dropper, and The 
Wire were left, with the last and small- 
est satchel of money, when Sackett 
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in his clutch and sent the car 
purring westward to Broadway, and 
then northward Fifth Avenue 
Their destination was Fizrolli’s place, 
where the mob was to meet at dusk, 
Both Mac and the girl had insisted on 
sticking with The Wire unti! he was 
through the last point of imminent 
peril. 

As the car approached the crossing 
-of Forty-second Street The Wire saw 
that all north and southbound traffic 
was tied up. He knew he would have 
to be careful. Held here in the very 
heart of the city, together with two of 
the mob, each of whom was known to 
the men from headquarters as well as 
he himself, the situation was fraught 
with no little danger. 

The lights in the signal tower changed, 
and the stream of traffic along Forty- 
second Street stopped; the jam of cars 
ahead of Sackett began to crawl slowly 
forward 

It was just at this point that The 
Dropper’s fingers closed over 
Sackeit’s a grip of silent 
warning. 

For there, standing on the very curb, 
not more than thirty feet head, stood 
none other than Detective Landry, of 
headquarters, the mob’s old enemy, and 
by his side, Detective Kiernan, a trusted 
aid. Landry, with hat brim pulled down 
over one bushy eyebrow, was com- 
placently mouthing a_ black 
Neither of the two had yet glanced 
toward the gray car. 

It might be merely coincidence that 
brought the trailers there; and yet again 
it might have been a piece of uncannily 
skillful tracking by the king-pin of 
sleuths No matter what it was, the 
fact was patent. They were as good as 
trapped. 

The Wire flung a quick glance to the 
rear. No escape there, nor to the left; 
nor was there a parking space in sight. 
He was hemmed in. He couldn’t back 
up; be couldn’t turn; he couldn’t stop. 
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The Dropper was whispering hoarsely’. 
“It’s a fair fimish, chief! They're 
on to us. Leave the juice on her and 
jump for it. “We'll make the cross- 
town car.’ 


“No!” The Wire’s voice was harsh. 
“Pull that veil down over your face, 
Hat. Now you two jump for it and 


make that crossiown car. The devil 
with the grip,” as The Dropper groped 
for the money “Get Hat out; 
quick !" 

“No! No!” the girl 
fiercely 


bag. 


murmured 


“Listen!” The Wire’s voice bit like 
metal as he turned to them. “You're 
crabbing the whole game, you two. 


Three can never get past those dicks, 
but one can make it. [’m staying with 
Out with you, now! 


” 


the car, see? 

“T won't!” retorted Haitie, her eves 
1. The car was moving now. 
“Rush her, Mac!” 


“Tl won't be rushed,” she cried back. 
“T'll go, Joe; but if you’re pinched I’m 
going up after you, remember that.” 
“Good Kid! 
The Wire kuew better than to throw 
in his second speed in passing that cor- 
ner. He moved forward across Forty- 
second Street, his head slightly averted, 


( Naick si 





staring straight ahead of him. 
“Well, well, well! If it ain’t Wire 
Sackett! Can you give us a lift?” 


asked a casual and careless voice from 
the runaing board, and the next min- 
ute Detective Landry had swung in be- 
Sackett on ihe driver’s seat, and 
the swarthy Kiernan had ensconced 
himself in the rear. 


side 


Sure!’ muttered 
but few effort 
harder achieved 


The Wire lightly, 
in his life had ever been 
than that carefree ut- 
terance. 

‘You've heard of Kiernan, [ guess; 
eh: the heavy voice of Landry went 
on. “Kiernan, this is the hard-boiled 
party that’s beeu settin’ the town loco 


} 


lately or I’m a dog-caicher. 
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Kiernan grunted. The car bowled 
along easily. 

“Well, Joe,” said Landry presently, 
removing the atrocious black torch from 
between Ins thick lips, “we've all been 
hearing a lot of pretty tales at head- 
quarters lately about them little coups 
of yours. Old Mai’s had us all up on 
the mat over them. We laid it to a 
newcomer in the game. Never thought 
it was our old friend Gentleman Joe 
back in the running. But @ guess we 
got you dead to rights now.” 
said The Wire 
“I’ve been hived up in a sani- 
Dope. Thought you knew.” 
What's your game now ?” 
“And where’s the 


“You doped wrong,” 
easily 
tarium. 

“Humph! 
demanded Landry 
rest of the mob?” 

From the tone Sackett knew now that 
Landry had heard nothing of the Nas- 
sau Street robbery as yet. Otherwise 
he would most certainly have sprung 
the fact in his characteristic deadly and 
unemotional way. No, the news of the 
Tremont Trust coup had not yet trav- 
eled abroad from headquarters. The 
detective’s attitude was nothing but the 
habitual bluff and pose of his office. 
The Wire’s hopes rose. 

“I’m trying to cinch this job,” said 
Sackett laconically and not without a 
trace of rebuff. 

“What job?” demanded Landry. 

“Driving this demonstration car tor 
the Empire Motor Company, and teach- 
ing their new customers how to run 
their cars,” shot back The Wire, nam- 
ing, on the spur of the moment, the auto 
house from had rented the 
gray car. “You know I was down and 
out a couple of months ago. Well, when 
I came out of the sanitarium I turned 
the new leaf. Things looked different 
to me. You people had too many new 
wrinkles in the game, Outside of box 
work, the one thing I knew from A to 
Z was driving a car, so I nailed this job 
with the Empire peopl 


“And where 


which he 


bound now?” 


you 
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grunted Landry, making no effort to 
conceal his incredulty. 

“Back to the garage, on Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, but I’ve got time to see you 
boys wherever you're going,” answered 
The Wire. 

“We'll be goin’ right along with you, 
I guess, Joe,” said Landry imperturb- 
ably. “I think I'd like to see your boss 
before I leave you.” 

“You're goifig to queer me on my 
job,” said Sackett indignantly. ‘*What’ll 
my boss say when I come joy-riding in 
with a couple of bulls?” 

Landry only smiled his slow, cynical 
smile. 

“'Fraid it can’t be helped,” he said 
colorlessly. “Don’t get peevish. about 
at.” 

“What's the good of your hounding 
me, though:” cried Sackett. “Give me 
a clHance to make good here.” 

He was fighting for time to think, 
more than anything else. He was re- 
membering ceriain disquieting things, 
and remembering them fast. 

“No,” Landry said with another 
heartless laugh. “We can’t leave you, 
Joe. Not until you put us next to your 
boss. You've got to make good on this 
dope of yours, or come along down and 
see the old man. Besides, it’ll save me 
chasing you all around town, to know 
where you hang out.” 

They were on Fifty-second Street 
now, and The Wire was watching for 
his chance at every move, his mind ob- 
sessed with the one thought—escape. 
He had always avoided gun play, and 
even had he attempted such a thing 
now he would have been riddled from 
behind by Kiernan at the first false 
move. He would have to see the garage 
bluff through as far as it would go and 
then resort to the blackjack which he 
had pust assured himself was still in 
his left coat pocket. 

“Let’s quit limpin’,” said Landry. “J 
got a date 

The Wire stepped on the accelerator 


A few minutes later they swung west- 
ward into Fifty-seventh. There was 
nothing for it now but to run the car 
briskly up to the curb in front of the 
[:mpire Company’s building. Landry 
was watching Sackett’s every move. 

“Now you go in and do your talk- 
ing,” said The Wire, stepping out. 

“Just a minute,” cut in Landry. “You 
come along in with me. WKiernan will 
suck here with the car.” 

Landry alighted, sure of his hand, 
sull with his heavy, enigmatical gaze 
on The \Wire’s face. Sackett noted that 
his right hand had dropped carelessly 
to right coat pocket and remained there. 

Without a moment’s hesitation The 
Wire preceded him across the walk and 
they entered the building. 

“Car's back,” Sackett called out to a 


man in shirt sleeves. ‘Got a kick to 


report from that party on the Drive. 


Where’s the boss?” 

It was all a blind grope, a wild guess. 
The man addressed might have been 
for all he knew. If so, the 
3ut chance seemed still 


the boss, 
game Was up. 
with him. 

“Don’t know what kick you're talkin’ 
about,”’ said the man. “Boss is out back. 
Setter tell him.” 

Landry let nothing escape him. His 
hand was still in his coat pocket as he 
followed The Wire through the rear 
door, into the dim, spacious interior of 
the garage proper, with its rows of 
burnished cars. In the far end, near 
the open door, a man was working. 

Sackett’s left hand crept surrep- 
titiously and by degrees to his left coat 
pocket and there encountered the black- 
jack. 

A long, overhauled, 
car, minus the hood, on 


six-passenger 
which the me- 
chanics had been working, blocked the 
main passageway to the rear door. The 
two circled it, The Wire in the lead. 
The space narrow here, and as 
Landry squeezed his bulky body past 
the protruding fender of the car, the 


was 








blackjack in Sackett’s hand came down 
with one qttiok glancing blow. The 
Wire caught the limp body as it fell and 
eased it to the floor among the shadows. 


Then he made for the alley door in a 
dead!y, soft-teoted rush. 

But there was still trouble ahead. The 
mechanic at the back entry, a big, burly 


had whirled about just in 
bulky form of Landry 
slip to the cement. He stood now in 


stirpid, heavy-bramed 


Scandinavian, 


time to see tl 


bewilderment, 
blocking the entry, a monkey wrench 
clutch in one haud; he made no 
sound, fer he had caught the baleful 
gleain in Sackett’s eye 


1 


“How about 1 Do | soak you one, 


too-” asked The Wire, without stop 
ping his padded lunge 
The mechanic did not answer. Per- 


thought the place was being 
robbed ; at any rate he raised the wrench 
fly, full force, 
Only 


| 1 
ap ne 


with an oath and let it 
head. 
ss saved him. He flung 


raight at the other 


Sackett’s quickne 


] lean body sicdewise m a troutlike 
wriggle. The hurtlmg chunk of steel 


just grazed his body, half spinning him 
Once more the weapon 


i! his hand came down just 


about in the air 
gauged to 
Wire 


deal nonentity. In a trice The 


se ‘ 
was out and down an alleyway. 


Back in the gray car WNiernan still 
at on. He was doing no worrying 
Landry would take care of this little 
matte He eyed the entrance a bit im- 


patiently, however, for it was nearing 
wn, and Kiernan was somcthing of 


] 


a sybarite, if not a gourmand Sure 
oS ; ; ; 
mself, he sat watching the passing 
ro with 1 carel serenity and 
; ' 
Wil ease ot ome on wcesstul, 
unful, and entirely satisfied with 
elf. Minute after minute dragged 
iv. Then he shifted in his seat a bit 
esti y, and . ch leit O a small 
y >’ Unda ne ca ( co ed 
} - + t 1 | T mnd \ 
UV ait 24 ri i] OO} ove and \ 5 
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amazed to find that it took almost all his 
strength to lift it. 

Something in the weight and the very 
feel of the satchel prompted him to open 
it. He did so, and tor a long moment 
his eyes were held as if hypnotized to 
the glitter within—the bright virgin 
glitter of burnished gold coins fresh 
from the government mint! Then he 
caught at the seat to steady himself, 
while the words came tumbling forth in 
blasphemous awe: 

“Money! Nothing 
but money! There must be thirty thou- 
sand there?” 

A slap in the face could not have 
electrified him more. He leaped over 
the car side and crossed the walk at a 
run. He dashed mto the front office. 

“Where's the two men who went in 
here: he shouted. 

A clerk in shirt sleeves surveyed him 


(400d heavens! 


in coolly irritating silence 
“Who are you talking about >” 
“Wake up!” shouted the autocrat of 
the law, boiling at the loss of precious 
“Where's them guys? Quick, 
vou lunkhead!” and Kiernan flashed his 
badge of office betore the astonished em- 


Moments 


ployee’s eyes. 

“You mean the big heavy-set feller 
who came through with the light, wiry 
chap?’ Guess you'll find ’em out back, 
el 

But Kiernan had already plunged into 
the rear of the garage. In the shadows 
beneath the stripped car be duly found 
the body of his teammate; out by the 
back entry he also found the head me- 
chanic in a similar state. 

He went no farther. Tis man had 
vot awa\ 

Instead, he dashed back through the 
building to the gray touring car im front, 


something premonitory breaking in his 


breast. But ou reaching the street he 
found no car, nor yet any satchel full 
of minted gold. All that was left to 


tell the tale was a httle cloud ef gasoline 
smoke that still hung over the curb, 



































































ND whom do you think we-met last night, strolling along the Bowery, 
hair growing gray at the temples, blue flannel shirt open at the neck, 
hands in pockets, and with the same restless, adventure-seeking look 
in those shifty, blue eyes?” 

Yes, sure enough, our memory for faces had not played us false, nor had 
his. We clasped hands. It was “My Friend, The Burglar.” 

We had met him first some twenty years ago on Park Row, when we were 
a cub reporter, covering police stations. He was the first real burglar we had 
ever got acquainted with. We became great friends. And though, as a news- 
paper man here in the big town and as editor of this magazine, we have met 
and numbered among our friends many transgressors, this particular violator 
of man-made laws has always held first place among al! others of his kind, in 
our sympathetic, susceptible, and imaginative heart. 

It was My Friend, The Burglar—we always called him that, never knew 
his name—who introduced us to our first real glimpse of the underworld. 

Now, chatting, we were again walking down the old “thieves’ highway,” 
and as we turned into Chatham Square, I recalled vividly the story he had 
told me when we first got acquainted, of how it happened that he was what 
he was, a burglar. 

“Kismet, kismet, fate, that’s what it is that has made me what I am,” he 
had said. “It’s in my blood. Younger son stuff. Got into a mess in the old 
country. Shipped to Canada. Worked on a ranch. Restless, restless! Couldn't 
stand it. Rode the boss’ pony over the line into the U. S. A. Sold him, On 
here to New York. Tried dozens of things. Restless, restless! Met a girl. 
Restless, restless! Left her my roll and went South. Restless, restless! 

“Got word about the baby comin’. ‘Must have money.’ Not restless now. 
‘Must have money,’ eh? I got it. 

“Ah, boy’—he was only my age-—"I found the cure for the restless feeling 
then. It was my first burglary, but you can bet it won’t be my last. You for- 
get everything else when the cards are dealt in that game. Every nerve 1s 
tense. Up with the window. Just a little noise. Has any one heard? In 
you go. Damn that chair! Has any one heard? And so it goes, you not know 
ing but that any minute, flip! on may go the light, and out go your light. And 
then, with pockets full, over the lawn, down the street, the outgoing freight—— 

“Well, the kid and her mother got the ‘needful,’ all right, all right.” 


Coming to a stop in front of one of those old-fashioned private houses, 
still holding scared remembrances of former days of austere respectability, but 
now tenanted by the lowliest of the low, there was the rattle of a shutter over- 
head. 

“Jim, Jim, fetch it up, fetch it up. You got it all right, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I got it, Nellie; I got it.” And to me: “The old woman. Same one 
you met in the old days. Like to have you come up, but—well, she ain’t just 
herself lately. And it gets harder and harder to get the ‘sleepers’ for her. 
But she must have ‘em. Habit, you know. Gets restless, restless. Well, by-by. 
Mighty glad we met. See you again some time.” 

And stumbling up the stairs, we heard him mumbling: “Kismet, kismet, fate! 
































lf yeu are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office oc factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the weeld to earn your own Iiving; or if crimes involving handwriting have 


been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 4 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, i 


specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 


Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 


ee 


gest that these ceaders send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will } 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. i 

Mout \gain let me reiterate a statement which I have often made be- 
fore: | really can’t see that a man and a job are alternates. Marry, by all means, 
if you love the young man, but if you are merely coldly calculating whether the » ¥ 
voung man or the job would afferd you the easier life and the more money, 





then you are getting down to pretty sordid conditions, Mollie. Your hand- iT 
ritine shows that vou have better stuff in you than this, my dear. Brace up 











and try to be the fine woman that vou are potentially. | 
B. B. Bayett You did not send an addressed envelope, as you stated, so | 
that | am forced to answer you here. Your handwriting expresses a lot of “| 
depression and discouragement. Your wife’s writing shows a great deal of aI 
good sense and practical ability. Of the two, she is the natural “business man,” i 
and | believe that if you would listen to her advice you would find things going H | 
etter for you. Your vitality seems to be low. How about vour diet’ Don’t a 
eat sweets, and live out of doors all you can } 
\ Perecexep Youtu, Boston, Massachusetts.—Many boys have that feel- 
ng that travel is the only thing which will satisfy their desires; but that’s not a 
ry definite ambition, is i ven if you were rich imstead of poor, | would 


not recommend travel, unless you had some real reason for it, for vour char- 
acter is still too unsettled to bear the excitement which travel gives. Instead 
of thinking how uch you dislike vour present job, why not throw yourself 


With enthusiasm 7: hecoming better acquainted with good hterature, history, 
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and art? You have the foundation of a good education, but I know, from 
your handwriting, that you have little conception of the beautiful world which 
is opened to those who know how to read. I recommend you, therefore, not 
to go hopping around from one line of work to another, but just to hold on 
to what you are doing and take up some special courses of study along the 
lines suggested. 1 emphasize this especially, because your writing shows the 
type of mind which would readily assimilate such training and would make 
good use of it. 


Peter.—So you think that all these replies are addressed to ‘‘fake” corre- 
spondents, do your My dear boy, from the very first day of the announcement 
of this department, the question has not been how to fill it, but how on earth to 
get in even one-fifth of the replies that were asked for. There are hundreds 
of people, right now, that I’ve had to keep waiting for months. As for you, 
Peter, I'm afraid that you are rather a thoughtless young man. You say you 
inclosed a stamp; but you didn’t. You say you want me to notify you when 
your reading will appear, but just “Peter, Philadelphia,” would not be apt 
to reach you, would it? You are possessed, though, of a good, practical brand 
of common sense, and when the world has given you a few hard knocks you'll 
wake up. You really have business ability. Bear that in mind and don’t waste 
time on trying to be an actor. 


L. E. T.—Yes, I think that you could easily be successful as a reporter. 
What is more, with your ready, adaptable mind and your persistence and your 
sense of order I think you could readily work into a most interesting editorial 
worker. I hope you use shorthand. It is really most. necessary for any one 
who purposes following this particular line. Your writing shows me that your 
most pleasing trait is your kindliness—your genuine interest in others and 
your willingness to put selfish considerations out of the way. 


h- rr le “| a 2-4 


xr 9 


Ags Ay 


Greate? 


You need to gain more self-reliance, though, if you are to be a success in 
the line we are considering. 


Mrs. Tenny.—Your writing, with its graceful, flowing forms and its ten- 
dency to a curious illegibility, is expressive of the temperament out of which 
artists are born. But, as to actual achievement, you are so lacking in perse- 
verance and in the power to concentrate, and your interests are so scattered, 
and your love of ease is so strong, that I have my doubts. Anyway, if you 
care so much for success, make up your mind that you will buekle right down 
to work and let all that society stuff go by the board. No one who wants to 
be a success professionally can be a society leader, too. It’s impossible. 
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“FEBRUARY 23, 1920.”—Yes, you have talent, but not of a definite kind, 
and most certainly not highly developed. The formation of your letters and 
the type te which your writing belongs shows a leaning toward the talent for 
drawing. Please notice that I say “leaning.” There is no evidence of any 


L Yuut 


What is more, your character is still unformed, and very little exact or 
persistent ambition is to be seen. You are inclined to be jealous; apt to be 
easily offended; need to cultivate a sense of humor. I know that you have 
one fine quality, and that is your freedom from affectation. 


S. S. N.—Your writing is really very beautiful, so far as its letter forms 
are concerned. I regret that you should have written in pencil, which prevents 
me from using it here. It shows an unusually spiritual nature; one inclined 
to lose touch with even necessary practicalities in order to muse on ideals. If 
you have money enough to live on, there is no criticism for this. Heaven knows, 
this poor old materialistic world of to-day needs people to dream beautiful 
dreams for it. But if, as 1 suspect, you are poor and in very uncongenial cir- 
cumstances, then it really is your duty to take a little thought for things of 
to-day. You have such a fine command of English that | am sure you could 
find some kind of writing to do; not fiction, as your imagination is not developed 
for that. ; 


Rovi X.—Your difficulty is a supersensitivesness which makes vou take 
everything too much to heart. How can you ask me if a girl friend loves you 
“passionately”? That’s rather an extreme word, isn’t it? We love very few 
people passionately, Ruth, and certainly we seldom love our schoolmates in 
that way; in fact, it wouldn't be wholesome if we did. I can’t believe that 
your father “does not like you.” He probably thinks vou a bit hysterical and 
tries to calm you down by refusing to pay much attention to you. You have a 
fine mind, and a great deal of imagination; a charming personality, too, when 
it is not all fussed up. There, my dear—and, for goodness’ sake, don’t weep, 
as you say you do, every time that “any one says anything” to you. 


Morton J.—The specimen you inclose shows a person who is exceedingly 
tricky. I’m serry you didn’t send me your address so that I could have let 
you hear from me sooner. Your confidence in this writer is misplaced; he 
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Seat Sans aes. 
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is not a reliable person at all. I don’t say that he is directly dishonest. Many 
a man who has the will to do wrong is restrained by fear; but I do say that, if 
he keeps the letter of the law, he is not a keeper of its spirit. Going into busi- 
ness with such a man is just inviting disaster. If you have already done 50, 
try to break off as soon as possible. 


R. E.—I can’t see why your life should have been such a succession of 
failures. You possess fairly good judgment; your mind is active and alert, 
and your general talents are in good order. Sometimes people get into an un- 
fortunate rut, so far as their associations are concerned, and so bring misfortune 
on themselves. Send me the handwriting of that circle of relatives you: speak 
of; relatives are all right—sometimes, And sometimes they are most decidedly 
not. You, with your sensitiveness to impressions, may need a change of atmos- 
phere. 


McL anp Son.—There is no use in trying to make “son’’ come into the 
business. He is utterly unfitted for such an occupation, A man as sensitive 
as he and as given to depression should not try to become an undertaker. The 
fact that it is a business which is needed in that town, and that there is no 
one to carry it on, now that you are ill, should not cause you to insist on your 
son’s taking up such work. A young man who faints when obliged to touch 
a dead person would probably have his health destroyed by continuing in the 
business, and | think that if you will use that hard, Scotch good sense which 
your writing shows, you will understand this. As to your own health, from 
what you say I suspect that you’ve spent nearly all of your life indoors and, 
owing to your occupation, often with the most irregular hours. [’m no physi- 
cian, you know—but years ago, when I was running a gymnasium, | put lots 
of people on their feet by simply shoving them outdoors. Try something of 
that sort yourself. 
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UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


[ NLESS a cipher student knows the tricks cryptographers resort to in 
making ciphers baffling, he will run into all sorts of difficulties. His 
grasp on the principles of the language, such as tables of frequency, 

et cetera, as well as on the various forms of ciphers, may be complete, and 

yet he is in danger of being stumped in solving a sample of secret writing by 
one of the many little disguises men use when they wish to preserve some in- 
timate fact. 

Cryptographers know that one of the easiest ways to start a solution is 
to guess one or more of the words in the cryptic message. They reason, and 
correctly, that if it is impossible to find a text word simply by intuition or 
guesswork, the cipher will be so much more difficult to work out. One method 
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of circumventing this loophole is to group cipher letters in fives, regardless of 
the number of letters in each word. But another and far more subtle method 
is employed—which is our consideration this week. 

To add to the mystification of their ciphers cryptographers sometimes take 
liberties with the spelling of the words in their texts; that is, they will deliber- 
ately misspell words in their message, or they will use some perverted spelling 
of the word they wish to employ, as, for instance, “buy” for “by’’; “two” for 
“to,” et cetera. 

This week’s problem is a short message an admirer of Inspector Steele 
sent him. The cipher words are of the same length as the text words; the 
variety is simple substitution; but liberties have been taken with the spelling of 
the text. See what you can do with it, and look for the solution in next 
Puesday’s issue. 

lL. ORZ ARGY HSRKK KLBOVH YRADPGH ADTB BTKH L WPH 
I_LHH RH KSLY WRN VGG ECPDH MGTO HDLIPZ 





Last Tuesday's catch problem is worked out in this way: The first figure 
in your answer 1s what you decide will be the number of pairs of numbers 
your column will contain. In the larger example, given in the last issue, it 
was 5. The rest of the answer is the remainder, after subtracting this key 
number from the number at the head of the column. In the example, 5, placed 
before the difference between it and the number at the head of the column, 
which was 47,351, gives 547,346, which was the total of the column. The 
secret of the trick from this point is to make each pair ef numbers—your 
auditor’s and your own—total 99,999. In the case of columns begun with 
four digits, three digits, or two digits, the total of each pair must be 9,999, 
999, or 99 respectively. Did you get it? 


EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 





In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 4 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 

i 





ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Miss GARRATT.—The word “legation” includes a diplomatic minister and 
his suite, or persons associated with him in any official capacity. The term is 
also employed to designate his official residence. Sometimes legation means 
also a territorial jurisdiction, or the district of a diplomatic officer. 


Time Limir.—If your lease has lapsed you have no power to compel your 
andlord to issue another to you. I cannot see why you feel this to be so un- 
just. You would not like to be compelled by him to sign a lease, whether you 
wanted to or not. Since he gave you a month’s notice of his intention, he has 
acted fairly toward you 












Mrs. D. M. G.—You can bring suit for divorce and alimony. Your case 
is not uncommon, though it is undoubtedly painful, as all cases are which break 
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up a family. The law does not give any such remedy as you suggest. No wife 
or husband can compel the other partner to return or to resume marital relations, 
The offending party has to pav tor wrongdoing in other ways. 


TipewatTer Jor.—I wish all government employees had the same intense 
interest in their work as you show in your letter. | am not an authority on 
the history of Iighthouses, but I know that the construction of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, in 1759, in a particularly dangerous reef in the [:nglish Channel, 
was the beginning of our present systems and theories about lighthouses. Any 
good encyclopedia will give you a great deal of useful information about light- 
houses. All the lighthouses of the United States are under the control of a 
board. The board consists of the secretary of the treasury as ex-officio presi- 
dent; two naval officers of high rank, two army officers, and two civilians. All 
but the ex-officio head are appointed by the president. The lighthouse board 
has administrative offices in Washington, [f any legal questions come up, 


send your queries to me, and I will do all in my power to set you straight. 
Max.—Your inquiry has been referred to Mr. Burns. It is not in my 
province. 


Tacus Mch.—I:t would not pay to put the collection of such a small sum 
into the hands of a lawycr. The court fees alone would eat it up. Why not 
try going to the man repeatedly and asking for your money’ Wear him out, 
just as a professional collector would 














The How, When,and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal Iectter, and tefl you what you wish to know. 


Photography as a Profession 


T is only a step from the amateur to the professional, so far as photography 
is concerned. A number of our professional photographers whose work 
is so unusual as to be used frequently as illustrations in magazines began 
by being amateurish users of the small-film camera. Three of them, who make 
pictures which are literally works of art, never had any training at all, except 
that which they have given themselves 

The young man or woman who lives in a city may imagine that there are 
no opportunities for an amateur to begin making money, but such is-far from 
an hour when it is full of people 


true. To test this, go into any public park at ; 

and begin taking pictures. If vou are friendly and a bit conversational you 
will not be at work long before some one will ask you to take a picture. When 
this happens, reply that you charge, say, fifteen cents for each picture. (This 
in case you are operating mall machine.) You will be surprised to find how 
many will crowd around you and ask that you make one of them. You will 
take the price in advance, get the name and address of your subject, and mail 


the picture as soon as possible. I have had correspondence with the mother 
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of a little girl of twelve who, last summer, made on an average of four dollars’ 
profit each week with a little two-and-a-quarter by three-and-a-quarter camera. 
She did this, although the developing was done by some one else and had to 
be paid for. 

People are always anxious to have photographs oi themselves in interesting 
places. A young friend of mine who was in need of funds stationed himself 
m the steps of the New York Public Library at Forty-second Street with a 
moderate-sized camera and a modest little sign pinned to his arm: “Have Your 
Picture Taken?” In a week he was able to buy the necessary tools and equip- 
ment of which he stood in need. He says that soon he is going to spend his 
Saturday afternoons loitering around prominent places, with that same sign 
m his arm, and expects to pick up a tidy sum. 

Those who live in smaller towns have just as good an opportunity. The 
local photographer is hardly ever on hand for church socials, er picnics, or 
awn parties, or for the minnor social events of the town, 

Many a family which could not afford to have all the children taken to 
the professional photographer’s at each biyearly stage of their growth will be 
vlad to pay for even an ordinary snapshot. 

A bright boy or girl with a grammar-schoo] education, whe has been able 

write themes, should be able to write interesting little items of town news, 
iccompany them with a “snap,” and get a dollar or two from a discerning editor. 


TRACKED SUSPECT THROUGH SON 


HEN the painstaking work of his subordinates failed to locate a suspect 
the government desired to lay hands on, a well-known secret service 
operative decided to run down the man himself. All that the assistants had 
heen able to discover was that the man was probably somewhere in New York 
and had lived until a recent date at a certain apartment house. Inquiries of 
the house attendants failed to elicit any information of his later whereabouts. 
So the assistants’ superior officer started to work. 

He went first to the apartment house where the suspect had lived with 
his family, and questioned the hall man. Only one fact was learned that proved 
of value to the operative—the hall attendant mentioned that the suspect had a 
on, a smal] youngster. 

After buying some candy, the secret-service agent joined a group of boys 

playing in the street. He gave them some of the candy and then asked if 
ny of them knew Billy ——. One boy responded that he did and that his 
friend Jim had seen Billy a few days before. Thereupon the operative ex- 
lained that he had a message for Billy and would like to meet Jim and learn 
‘rom him the other boy’s address. At first the lads were cautious, fearing that 
the secret-service man was a truant officer, but he reassured them on that point 
and then they all accompanied him to Jim’s house. Jim led the detective to 
silly, and when Billy was met the rest was easy. Billy’s father was under 
rrest before nightfall. 
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that may come for you. 





ENT cae te cuties, 


these persons whe are not 
it would be weft, to notity @s of any change in 
When you hear 





This conducted in duplicate in ecvgeriys ereey MAGAZINE 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus 
free o ou 
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ts purpose is to aid "i> = ‘getting im touch with 





f readers 
m they have ont track. 
Walle it will be better 
“biind’’ notices, you must, of course, give us your right name ‘and address, so that we 
We reserve the right to reject any notice that scems to us 


to use your mame in the netice, we will print your roquest 


lease do not send us a ‘General Delivery” post-office address, for experience has proved that 
specific as to address often have WW cof that we send them returned to us marked “not found. 
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Money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘te get home,” et 


net forward m 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





WARREN, MRS. cORra.—sie formeriy lived in Dayton. 
Obie, and has been gene since 1968 Her maiden name 








Was Dunseth. Her little daughter needs her. an be 
glad to get her address, as something of im t 
Tax has happened. Please write to Venita Warren n- 
» 1222 1-2 Santee Street, Angeles, California 
SCHUSTER. GEORGE M.—Lic ix a butcher His son 
anxious to communicate with him in reg 1 im- 
do a 
0 





portant matter Any one knowing his ack 
kindness by sending it to George Sehu 
Street, Seattle, Washington 


MAHKORN, JOHN G.—tHe is thrity-two yx 
five feet eight inches tall, and rather bre 
When last heard from, in Tebruary of ¢ 
in Lincoln, Nebraska. Auy information 
abouts will be greatly appreciated by his 
Mahkorn, 2301 Cherry Street, Milwaukee 


MeCARTY.—Wanted to find the relatives, a brother and 
Sister, of Mary McCarty. who diod. in Davenpert, i 
M. M., care of this magazin 





old, about 


houldered 














BAKER, JACK.—He was last heard of in Persons, Ka 
His sister is very ill id his nephew is anxious to cet | 
uncle’s acdcdress Frank Hazzard, Rout tox No. 1] 


Granberry, Texas 





PRINCE, PHILIP SRERIBAN. t elit ye 
old, six feet tall, witt : row i hia 

le was last lv ara of in G t pat t ov tir 
years ia may have been var um it has 
been ible to get news of War D 
partment the Red Cro His dead, and 
mother at 1! the family are y¥ ' \ et ' 
Philip should. see this ! is asked to w on 
possible to his sister, Ada Prince Papesen, Ko FL DL. No 


ontague, Montana 


VAN WINKLE. , SAMUEL He lived i 
from 1895 to 1905 1 went fre m th Los A 
where he lived $20 Da ( 
Seerond Street. Ane GEORGE ‘Ww. aner NDING. of 

York, who lived in Los Anveles it , 














THOLOMEW SWIFT. native of irete nd, Ww 
heard of in Spokane, Washing ees and San 
These three men disappeared as hav 
which is still in bank Relatives are asked 
eate with P. ©. Huxhes, attorney, 460 Hast 
Klahoma, Oklahoma 
LA BELL. STELLA.--Uer maid au Purd She 
w born in Petersburg, Canada, and was last heard « 
at Mount Pleasant, Michigan, about twenty ‘ n 
She is the mether of Bert. Susie. and Myr Any ne 


of her will be gratefully received by her son. B 
La Bell, #12 Seuth Fifteenth Street. Toledo, Ohio 


GOINGS. LAWRENCE. aud his wife they were farmer 


in eons Texas, in Their daughter Julia would t 
glad to hear trem hogy or to get any news of them, or 
of her brother fehster Gein and Will be grateful t 
any one who can tell her where they are Mis. Julia 
Brooks, 221 East Fifth Street, Burkburnett, Texa 


SEeESOBRALB. JAMES, formerly of New Brunswick tH 
a sister named Mrs. Elien Tebin who had ‘ 
FE named Blizabeth His nu would tik 
from him | or from any meinber 
beth O'Keefe. 131-2 Chandler 


KOLBE, Suetave. —He left his home in 1904, when 
he was sixteet) years of age ke ry 
eight or fen ine hes tall. and had 
deep dimple in his chin His parents are getting old 
and his father has been a cripple for three year it 
would make their dectining rs t ‘ 











some news of their sen, ar 

last heard of he was in Creeley, Coloradk if 

has met him will write to his father the fave t he ¥ 
deeply appreciated Wiliam Koll i Sout 


Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


STRICKLAND, Jack E.— fle abou 

old, and was in Nebraska in 1917 i 
draft at Osceola on May 224 Also. MRS. RB e. STUCKEY 
i H 


whose baby dicd in Beatrice. Nebraska 

heard from at Vort Werth, Texas, in January, 101s ‘ 
one knowing the address of these t 
oblige by sending them to M. Dar id ! \ 


nue, Houston. Texas 





FRIEDLY, S. J.—He w 
chester Hotel rsfield 
Knowing his 1 nt address 
it te D. Whit Snyder 


GATES, CHARLES 
St. Louis City 
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OIL BERBACK, MRS. RUIE ¢ was last heard f 
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eyes, is abot ve feet thre ” tall and forty 
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October, 1917 ah tis t 
r te t very to ‘a 
rely er tim’ hee reutte KE A 
L. ¢ I y Station, M 4 
DE MIDDO, CHESTER not t eu 
January of t ' He « u year vid, ft < 
eX ad Weighs ¢ hundred a 
peune i av t oing under « itne of | M 
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Mi ft r ? 
HOWARD He ha x ! 
16, 191 ble ts ome Wheel West \ 
in a ve n tl noth i } 1 
asked to to “ LN 
PROW. GSEORGE.—Tier ! 
te vo ow lia P 
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HICKLE, MRS. CARRIE, fon fw i 
( 1 would to he 
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‘ A th Dakota 
PROTZMAN ih Ay Wi ! 
n Severy Kansas is about forty five vear o! 
ui t We Ogden His daughter woul 
vory ad t hear from him, or p ret same Ws 0 
f ‘ has know! an tel! 
now Juanita Pr otumats ( neral Delive 





Missing Departmeni 


MURPHY, MIKE, SERGEANT. —He was with the Bighth ATES, CLIFFORD. —When last beafd - be | Was at 
Regiment, BF. A. BR. D., at Camp Jac sien, Ohio, m February, 1912, to pare 
ina. He was discharged on January 10, 1919, gone East. "He may go by the name of C 
Devens, Massachusetts, and was last seen Ife is tall, about twenty-seven years of age 
Maine station at Ayers, his way to his home in eyes and light hair. Any information about hie will 
Springfleld, Massachusetts. His buddy has something to gladly received by Captain Preston Cleveland, 97 Exe 

n him, on oe asks him ig Pate to him as soon as possible Street, Portland, Maine 

in B. Martin, St. Eugene Stree a Tuque, ebec, 

on ie ae i Sl PRYOR, JAMES.—If you see this please write to me, 

and let me know where you are. I have very important 

ALLISON, ROBERT, who left Troy, New York, between news for you. Jack Pryor, Carter House, 702 East Mar- 
7 anc 1875, and wa last en a New York C hall Street, Richmond, sinia, 

le was the son of Robert and Christina Allisen. ans 

formation concerning him will be thankfully received C. G. F.—I am very anxious to hear from you. 
U his brother, Alexander Allison, Schaghticoke, New good news from your mother at Wappella. We have moved 
York. from K-— Mrs. W. Darling, Box 62, Riddle, Oregon. 


STROUSS, IDA bo in Providence, Rhode SUTHERLAND, MR. AND MRS. CHARLES — Te ae 
rom 


P.—I_ was rm 
a January 7, Tigot at the boarding house of known address was in Los Angeles, California 
Miles, in whose care I was it. Mrs. Miles is time to time they re in San Fr co, Portland, Oregon, 
and I have only gust been ‘told shes she was Tacoma and Seattle, Washington. Any information wili be 
mother y own vother name wa Ida P. appreciated. O. N. Ford, Berrien Springs, Michigan. 


t 
Strouss, and any pe "the oan be given ‘to me of . last name not known, He has ig be 
¥ 45 





t i be thankfully received r Ernest Strouss »s Tt l ) and was wi 33 Operator 
Forest Avenue, Brockton, Massac puaetie Tennyson, Lamport 1§ 
me knowing his ade will giant oblige by writing to 
LEDER, JACOB.—He left New York City about 1905 D. Jeannin, West Sand Lake, New York 
i when last heard from wa working in Minneapolis 
n iron establishment. He visited Philadels ana ae HULTING, CHARLES E.—lHe was last heard from about 
, was headed for the cos le ten years agi n he was in San Francleco. e brother 
five feet four inche and hi is anxiously seeking him, and will be very ful to any 
aa trnther Wichasl would like one who can give him news of him. Gus iuiting. 1448 West 
‘ has become of him, and will cl te any Adam Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 
nation that will help him to find him . 
6 East Sixty; bees ‘levelanc , DOUGHERTY, JENNY, formerly of 4012 Drexel Boule- 
» Ea Sixty-third Street. Cleveland, Ohio yard, Chicago, and when last heard of wa in Dallas, Texas, 
INMAN, MRS. LILLIAN. She was t heard i s asked to ser er address to a fri Any one know- 
\thol, Massachuse in 1910. Her nly rer ing where is will do a great Kindness by writing to 
Radke tre f tl magazine 


nxious to ge om ws “of her, and will be most grateful for 
i that will lead to s communicating with 2 
20 Ce ‘Aael ~ aine ASPLAND, Gent a He left his home in Sioux City 
20 Carr Street, Bangor, Maine F is six feet three inches tall, @ 
GREEVES, J. GARDNER, formerly of the 84th, Division. gale hue exes and Tee one 
t! irty-nine years old, about five fect eight inche ae - a 2 > 
ighs one hundred and eighty-six pounds, § yeoMing him, and , Sg A ho ane Rn 
r, blue eyes, large teeth and a large nose 7 ae Miedema - dete of this magazine. — 
de scent. He disappeared from Camp Taylor, : 2 : Fanctepansisieinc’ 
° 1 July 26, 1919. Please send information to MOORE, ED., sometimes known as GEORGE M. MOORE, 
Wek h Tuc dge Advocate’s Office. Fort Sam Houston who ; last heard it Deu Juoin, Illinois, and was 
’ ¥ Wyoming. y. hs 
yr . aaa . formation ab i wi » greatly appreciate v 8 
SNAKE ae se ik come around to the inn as _ soot m, who is in the Unit States army. Private Fred. 
possible how where you ar sGWe ° Moore, Port Depot Det. 3. New port News, Virginia. 


nes, heatnal Mt sissippi. 
MILANEY, BASIL F.—He was last heard of in June vera month MISS W. e.. by whom IT was employed Ser 
" ~ ¥ yi pinnae | months as ! ion p 2 
419, when he shipped on board a war vessel named beet n 1917, in n “he “sg se arch ’ ‘Tor. he alth “and adventure. 
Weasel, at Sydney, Nova Scotia, which was being built » group of Claims. which We discovered and lo- 
\ e ‘ar e riti » ore . be 
Ww a, 2 ee Gas a cee Tia welled ane Bel: ’ jointly, have since ved valuable, and I am very 
fast, Ireland, and that » crew Was going to Cardiff to to obtain from - or Rg solicitors, @ — of 
be paid off , missing y Was nineteen years old for her interest to enable me to close deal now 
‘ a th fair and blue gree n eves. ili , parent are ending. I shall be greatly obliged to any one who can 
air ar 8 pnts 4 : 4 4 - . Pm 
much worried about him and will be deeply grateful A - = ee Ed. Lussan, 151 West Chureh 
y our readers who will be so kind as to give them . 
any information that. will help them to find their boy HARRINGTON. EDITH —She is a nurse, and was in 
Mr. and Mrs. Luke Milaney, Veteran, Alberta, Canada Wills He al tia, June. 1912, and later at 
BOYCE.—I would like to learn of the whereabouts of de- How ard “Hospit ry ; ‘ “ Tom. hala yt gm ey B.. 
lants of Pia and hi ¢, or Boice, who had hg mn cv Ss . tty appreciated 
a James, Mz , ; 3, and one daugh- - e ol f ‘ sp greatly appreciate 
They were test , swood, New Jersey K. , care of this magazine. 
y, information will be greatly appreciated LINNY, oonornys who was placed in a home for the 
are of this magazine eal at Louisville, Kentucky 7, by her nor 
7 whose aiden nar 13 D. ) r and daughter Ie 
CANEDY, ARTHUR § E.—If you see this communicate whose wa tonethe in ty vee been. seas Aaa 
with your ster Lula O. Box 915, Shreveport, Lou- Their relatives are y much worried about them eae ae 
‘ans. appreciate any ormation that will lead to their present 
ROESCH, ANTON A., a trapper and pearl fisher, who address, C. M. 8., care of this magazine. 
ard fron t ey ag imiji, Minne- 
5 : reee-ioren, years’ old te tank nine inahee ROSS, JOHN K.—He disappeared from his work in the 
‘with dark hair and complexion. Any news of him Franklin Mills, at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, sixteen years 
be greatly appreciated by his brother L. E. R., care ago He had silver plate in his head, placed these 
gazine after an ac t is sister will be grateful for any in- 
ee formation. Mrs. J lark, 32 Waverley Terrace, Cum- 
NEWKIRK, ANNIE MAY.—She was last heard of by berland, Maryland 
Y l thirteen years ago at, or near, Charleston 
5 , seventeen years old. Any one who THOMAS, HOWARD 0.—He a miner and was last 
her, or who can teil where i of i ; agu. He 
he is now, ¥ great favor by writing to her 5 H ! r wm. i . i ¥..# 
ather, John E. Nes ki | . P. O. Box 1733, Atlanta, Geor- ration Miners. 1y information 
father, Jo vki 0 sit i at y received by his sister, 


gia. 
Mrs. George L. Crow 


=) . JAMES D.—He left his home in Yadkin Val- 
le nae ‘ alee and went to . le, where he WILLIAMSON BAY who \ last seen in Brownsville, 
“5 the army | ‘received a letter fre im from Pan- Texas, on 1e 5 ‘ about -_ et seven inches 
am and wrote to the address giver have received n¢ tall, weigl re jundred forty pounaes is 
» ig a bout five feet in height, and is a good swir y : i hair. G 
ppreciate any int ormation that will le 
ward } ; 
ne To hae HANLEY, WILLARD.—One of | sour old Jacksonville 
ee See : “agt Be, friends i re touch with y Please write to 
ADELE A.—Please write to me and little James, for we Cc. EB F., care 1 F i 
broken-hearted without you, ar want to hear P 
you t ir elven le SROUGHAR. WILLIAM J va heard of in 
s * i you. Syverything ts forgiven Please i9 t nh Medicine Hat é a. He has 
am and James. brown hatr Idish mustache, and 
nich, THEODORE FREDERICK, who went ! ifty bout six feet and rather roun d- -shouldered. 
‘ a Str ehool, tn L z ‘alifornia, is askec i faughter, Isabell B rice, would 
t is old chum win i r f e is Diviz ! ll be tha 
favor by sending i oy , irton mation that wil h t find her 
Se v ‘ ngton 








fe 
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FLAGG, DANNY.—He was last onan in New York City 
en 


when you worked 





at Middictown, with Bewy ond Doc’ i have good new 

for you. J. R., Leck Bex 887, Ihon, New York. 
MURRAY, MOORE. ALIDA.—She was bern in Cy 

kill, New York, ahout thirty-four years ago and was last 
m by her July, 1915. Mer husband, Frank 


, Was a printer, aud she went with bun to Chie ug 

1915, from which ——" —y wrote once, and 

heard from since. er relatives do nat know it 

she is alive or dead. Wer father ts riously nl a 

net live much Jonger, and any news af her will be yra 

received by her brother, Milo B. Moore. Jr it. Db 
Newburgh, Now York. 

COMWAY., JESBIE.—-She lived for a number of years at 
470 Nerth Pearl Mtreet, Coiwnbus, Ohio, but all Jeti 
gent there of late Lave been returued. fier sister ie ver 
anxious to know what has become of her. and Ww 
¢ in finding her BR OY 














any 
this magazine. 


en RnerT. ED.—He is 2 butcher and moves from place 
place. Also GERALD LANE, butcher and grocer 
Tt one years old. Shs mother is not ¢ 
Any one knowing the address of either « 
will do a fever by sending it to A. L., care 





@RR. OBA, the daugiter of Wilson Orr, who was killed 
in Kenna, New Mexico, on Mareh 80. 1912. When last 
heard of she was living with Mrs. John Kuntz, of Ro 
well, New exieo, und may bx wht ats elen Kunt 
She is now fifteen years old Any one who can give ber 

mt address is asked to be kind enouch to write t 










art Gross, attorney, 206 North La Salle. Street, 4 
eago, Iiinois 

JUSTIN, PEARL DAHLMAN.—Sle is a hutive of Ke 
tuckhy, and was last beard of iy iyi M issour 
etx years ago, when she wes tw She 
is five feet four inebes in ane 
auburn lair Any one knowin: do 
very great favor hy sending ft to CS. cure of this maz 
zine. 

POWELL, HOMER.—Ne is about fifty years of age, tive 


feet seven inches guli, and weighs one buudred and sist 
nds. He has brown hair and eye and was born tt 
Gres, He was last heard of in Chico, California, in 1887 
is sister and brother will be deeply prateful to any one 
information aheut him Ceoree 


Alaske 


who can give them any 
A. Powell, Box 358. care of Perry Wiley, Jnnewu 


FERGUSON, EDWARD. —Iie came from Boston. Mi 
chusetts, and was last heer from in Mobile, Alabe 
dn May of 1918. Am olfi friend who now in t arm 
has some important news fer him He has Wlack hair am 





‘blue and has an i — tial left Jeg. which uses hir 
to walk with a limp f he sees this he is asked to write 
and Wf any one cau one his adiiress the kinetne will he 
greatly appreciated Dickerson, care of this magazine 
KEWNY, MARGARET —Sie was bn n Lindsay, ¢ 
, aud Was last heard of in Seattle Washingtor 
She is a mifliner, is five fect six inches tall, at 


has a dark complexion. Wer parents are ¢ 
fmq for news of her, and if any y 
where she is they will do a very 
40 Mrs. P. Kenny. 80 Meibour 
tario, Cunada 


BASAWAY. EARL.—1! 
when last beard 

met seen him Tor P 
to hear from hin any one who know hier 
Mrs. Helen Rubert *riars Point, Mis iy 


CLINE, PAULINE —Her half brother wi 
aerr) siuce she was quite -a smal! child. w 
ful J sy one whe will help him to 

be living in Knoxvile. Ten 





twenty eigut ve c 
OK}}aboma iLis 
and would be 




















glad a7) hear fron er amd hopes. 1 t t 
she will write to him William Wear Tex 

WALSH, CATHERINE, my mother laced m 
an ormhan asylum in [ndiana short! be 
tm 1anH T was atiopted in 1900 hy Chr Jane Rober 
My name was given as Jeannette Wals! uve \ 
heard anything of my mether end will deeply grate 
to any ene who cau tell anythin f her, or of 
people, Mrs. Jeanette Bummitt Isis Theater, Peru, Inv 
ane. 

PATTERSON. LOUIS E. and Vv 
stationed at Kelley Field x uacire 
it is thoucht at his Ore 

le is about twenty-tw comple 
jon. Any one knowin TI 
8. O. C., care of this magaz 

a — ar LA a os —Her sister } t 


tw When she heard ‘trom her 
= wus living at tee 1-2 Wall Street, Los Angel 
A 





were ‘both in a courent at ‘Bayle Heivhis, Los 


ehifdrven. Any information that will help to bring t t 
sisters together acain will be deeply appreciated The 
dora Mendez, care of this magazine 








Missing Department 








BARNETT, JOHN AND GEORGE.—When they were 
children they were put in a home in svelverpanspton 
England, and thelr sister bas not seen them she 
Was alx years old 1¢ came to America thirty- four. years 
ago, and would be happy if she could find her broth 








“= 





ers. <Any agsista will be gratefully appreciated. Mrs 
A. m mpe, care of this magazine 
CLARENCE AnH 





ity seven years 
ten inches tall, thirty-two pear 
piexion, and dark. wavy hair. 
preseut address will do a favor by 
vare of this magazine 

PARKER, GLADYS FRANCES.—She was 
her home in Hartford. Connecticut, by } 
Seplomber 13, igly. She is six years ol 
golden hair. Her father has made every 
ber but has failed, and hopes that readers 
vine, who have helped others in so many 
their lost relatives, will be able to assist 
m despair at the loss of his child and is most 
recover her. His wife may be eer as Mr 
Any one who can help him will ¢ 1 his ev 
sratitude. T. P., care of this mugaz 


RAYMOND, ALONZO DEWITT.— He is 
years old, heavy set. with black curl i 
comyfiexion. He worked in Cleveland, 
and left there for Seattle about 1‘ 
born, and was last heard of six gears ZO 
general manager of the Intermountain Supply 
Seattle. Any information will be appreciated by his nephew 
Daniel EF. Light, care of this magazine 

STAPLIN, MISS ROSE, is requested to write to a friend 
Who Was on board the U, 8S. S. Harrisburg. A. Y., « 
of this magazine 

GALE, operat Py a aaah —Bot 
blue eyes, an Apple ns, a 
they lived at 1 Sdwacn Street, Oxd 








hatr a 
Obi io, for 
ile 1 








Their parents wer William and Elizabeth Gale 
twenty-five years ago they were in Kent, England, and were 
known there by a gamekeeper named John Warner, whose 
address 1 would tike to get Any information about y 
one of these men will be thy appre { Freder 





Gate, Sodus Point, New Yor 


ALLINSON, HARRY P.—lie is an ex-marin nd wv 
coscluarged August %f 1919, at Mare Island, ¢ sliforn ‘ 
He is twenty-six year nine toches tall, wit 
biue eyes and a f 3; last 

October, Tul 























Capper Company i m nati ym will 
he gratefully received } uu, John ”, Bengston, 314 
Past Twenty-first Street Wvrom 
GUNARD, EARL ward frow va Com 
Merritt, New Jers Was the the 13t t Ss. tr 
tantry. Any informe ubout m will itly a " 
elated by a buddy nxion ) N. D. & 
are of this magazine 
BROWN, CLAUD, formerty of | M 1 vho 
heen gone for fourteen yeur Fle is about tiv eton 
nohes i dark hair and brown eyes, a is bar 
ber. tt away his father ha lied ind 
mother for news of her only 
knowing where le or havin een m ‘ 
writing to }! sist Mr Jenni Wade 17 
Avene Detroit, Mi ran 
McWHORTER, ELIZABETH Her so vin, , 
lus mother’s people but e does t know what 1} 
maiden name wa he was a wi F rrri 
his father, and her name tl n wa yey S id o 
son named Waite It is thoucht th@t her fi 
somewhere in Alabem Roth tie and | iu 
hend die@ while their son was a small bo i lett 
that could p r fami we t Any 
1 nation n to mother it 
be Gt it \ i MeWhort 
No. ' 0 





SMITH. WIL 
old, five feet 
is beld on the 
and at Ohris (re 
ber Company 





at Scotia and 

He wa las t 

mariite. fis 1 

will be glad te 

addres Smit 
MATHEWS, Bete 

years ac 

ho at 520 P 

he fron 

are of this magazine 











ANDERSON, ne @.. e maiden vame ) 
A., 1116 Not th t 
Chicago, 1 
DYKENS, GEORGE.—He \ last heard of about 
ago in the State of ashin where h wa 
pruce for airplane in a lumber camp His ter 
) ar from hin G. Dykens, Hawthorac, New J 














TOOLE.—Information wauted regarding the parents of a 
poy and girl, twins, named Joseph and Josephine Toole. 
These children were left at the Children’s Industrial Home 
» Tacoma, Washington, about elghteen years ago. The 
mother, whose first name is Evangeline, has married again, 
and her present name fs not known. Hier daughter is 
anxious to find her and will be grateful for any assistance 
that will lead to her communicating with her mother. 
Josepiiine, Gare of this magazine 


SIMPSON, LORAINE.—Uer home was in Tennyson, Indi- 
aud she was last heard of in Anniston, Alabama. 
one who knows where she is, or has any informa- 





n about her, will do a favor by writing to W. M. L., 


l 


102 Franklin Avenue, Kay, Arizona 
GRANT, MRS. WILLIAM, formerly Catherine Eagan. 
he was last heard of in Silver City, New Mexico, in 1916. 


Her brother will be glad to hear from any one who can 
give Lim her present address. William Eagan, 269 South 





Main Street, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

NEWBIGGEN, MARY.—She was born in London, Eng- 
ind, and is about thirty-four years old, five feet five inches 
in height, with brown hair and eyes She haa scars on 


r body from burns recetved when a_ baby She was last 
eard of in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, about eight years 
0 Her brother and sister w like very much to hear 
m he from any f their relative M c. B.. eare 
this magazine 


ESTVAN, JOSEPH.—Tle is thirty-six years old, five feet 
Ci inches tall, we s one hundred and sixty-eight 
und has dark-brown hair and mustache, gray eyes, 

is pockmarked He is Slavish, a laborer, and left a 














fe and three children itn Bridgeport, Connectic ut on 
M 21 ‘ He was last heard of in Castle 
\ sheny County, Pennsylvania Any one havin 
rning this man should notify William E. Burtor 





ashington and Madi on Avenues, Bridgeport, Connecti- 


SKINNER. —When I was very young I was placed in Doc- 
Bernardo’s Home in Tllford, Essex, England, and later 

3 sent to the Bernardo Home in Peterborough, C 

' any one who sees this can help me to find my 
t kindness will be gratefully appreciated Florence 
kinner, care of this magazine 


WAITE or YOCUM, HARRY.—He was born in 1889, and 








in Pottstown and Philadelphia, Pennsylrvanta, until 

e Was seven years old under the name of Harry Yocum 
Che he was put in St. Vincent’s Home a grand 
ther under the name of Harry Waite there he 

‘put out’ on a hop farm in New State at 





ne years of age, and his c 
to find him, or to get any trace of in since that time 
4 relative is very auxious to find him and will be 
debted to any one who can give him information that 
help him in his search. Charles F. Yocum, Jr, 13 
Fast Fourth Street, Pottatown, Pennsylvania 


SHOEMAKER, EDWARD D.—He sells high-grade books. 
Wis con and daughter would Ike to hear from him and 

1) be most grateful for any information concerning him 
' B. S.. care of this magazine 


STONE, NALLIE RUSSELL.—Ik 
March, 1919, from Syracuse, New 


was last heard from 
York, and it was 





( 1 that he went later to Utica a is thirty years 

tall and slender, with black hair eye and has a@ 
ir across and under his left jaw “tits mathe r is very 
nxious ? i dee} r ul for any 





about him ar 
ews of him M 





cae H ansas 








FOGARTY. ALICE. —She has beet rissing since 1885 
he unt’s house in New York City to go for 
walk be ‘never Teturned She was born in Ireland, and 
the daughter of John and Sarah Maloy Fogarty Her 
ters are now ifn this y and are very anxious to 
nd her. Any information will be gratefully received by 
tr Geor Godwin Forty-second Street, Newport 
\ Vv 





infa 





STIEGLER, BERNHARDT Ss. Ir 
sntry in April, 1916, and Sty states that 
nchenel in June, 1919 amily heard from 
every week up to the date given as that of his dis- 
and he has not been heard from since He was 
40th Infantry, and was stationed last 
1 






Car P Meothe, Ont His people cannot 
' hi 1 will be most » any 
v ther any _inforr him 





MacMurtrie, 923 Com- 
City, New Jersey 


ean 
vee write to his si 
ipaw Avenue Tersey 
CUMMINGS, JIM.—He has beet 
|! when last heard 


missin four year 
0 ¥ 


from was in regon ‘or hie 
ther’ sake he is ke’ to write to his brother. Ralph 
A Cumming 2737 Moht Avenue, &S " California 





WILSON. MELORED meh ieon —k! as placed 








oundlin ) Spokane Wasl 

gs t year a. “ie was adopted 
famll named Harvey, who renamed her 
She is now twenty years old It ! 
r foster parents are dead and) =oher own 
y anxtou to see her daughter again She 





ill be most grateful to any one who an tell her where 
he | and so help her to get in touch wit her Mr 


WwW ! ‘ ma vine 


Missing Department 
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NELSON, HALFDAN, also called Barry Nelson. He is 
about five feet six inches tall, with dark hair, blue H hee 
and a fair complexion, and was last seen in — ° 
nesota, in 1913, His father died two years and 
his brother died ove year ago. tlis mother is st ir look- 
ing for bim and always bopimg that be will come home. 
Any one who can give information about him will do a 
ureat favor by writing to John Thorgereon, 606 North Fifty- 
ninth Avenue, West Duluth, Minnesota. 


SETTLE, SAMUEL.—Iic came to this country from 
Manchester, England, some thirty-five or forty years ago, 
lived in the South and Weet. Wher last heard of he 
in Sioux City. His sister ts anxious to know what 
become of him, and would be glad to hear from 
or from any relatives that he may have fn Amer- 
a. Any assistance in finding Rim will be greatly api nt 
ated. Mrs. Harriet Settle Banks, 67 Oak Street, 
dford, Massachusetts. 


BURGER, LIA, 2 





native of Baden, Austria, and last 
ieard from in 1906. She is about forty-two years old, 
and may be married to a Mr. Pick, or Pirk. Her brother 

very anxious to hear from her, or to know ber address 
so that he may communicate with her. John Burger, 
care of this magazine. 


BARBER.—His first name ts not given He was last 
1 


heard of in 1918 in Poplar Bluff, Missouri. He ts five 
feet five inches tall, with blue eyes and dark hair. His 
brother would be very glad to hear from him, and will 


greatly appreciate any information that will help him 
tind him Private E. D. Barber, care of this magazine. 


BLOM, HALFDAN RICKARD.--He is a Swedish sailor, 
about sixty years of age, and is very tall His sister has 
seen him for twenty years Sh his only 
i and has made every effort to find her brother, 
success i¢ hopes that some of our readers 

ye to help ber in the matter, and will be very 
for any information Ada G. Blom, care of this 











JAMES. who left his home in Lafayette, 


GUMMELL, 
Ind - in 








to go to the California gold  flelds, 

et, bean heard from since. He was shout 

thirty-one years old when he Jeft home Hits nephew 

would be glad to know whether he is dead or alive. Box 
185, Momence, Illinois. 

SMITH, L. D., also known as Eddie Bliss. He ¥ last 





heard of in El Pa 






Texas, and ts thought to be still 
would like to 





somewhere in that State Ae old friend 
have his address. Marillo Vendome, care of this maga- 
ine. 

phe ag HARRY GARFIELD.—He is thirty-nine 
years about six feet tall, and has wavy halr and 
blue ¢ He is a railroader, and was last heard of in 





Cleveland His mother will be grateful for any informa- 
tion about him Mrs. J. W. Hawkins, Hamden, Qhio. 


Ph ida tae CHARLES WILLIAM.—lHle is twenty-two years 
about five feet cight inches tall, and welghs about 

one hundred and sixty pounds. He has brown hair and 
eye pe eet eve is crossed, and there is a large sear 
on t ht forearm Ile was last seen by his friend at 
North Jud on. Indiana, in September, 1018 He is asked 


to write to his old pal of pipe-line days, Ralph B. Robe 
nson, R. BR, A., number one, Box 7, New Augusta, Indlana. 
in San 


EASLEY, CLAYTON. —tHHe was last heard of 
917 1 electrician. The 

middle finger of his right hand is missing, and the one 
next to his little finger is shortened Iie is thirty-one years 
ff age, and has dark hair and brown eyes. His aunt, who 
rought him up from a child, is very anxious to find him, 
or to know if he ts still alive, and will be deeply grateful 
to any one who will be kind enough to. help her in r 
Mrs. A. P. Keen, BR. F. D., No. 1, Keen, Ili- 


anuary 7 He is an 
} 











nois 


BEECHER, FRED.—He is about twenty-six years old, 
supposed to be in the painting and paperhangt 
somewhere in Idaho. Also his half sister a 
Marguerite and John Kearney, seventeen and nine- 
teen years old, who were placed in a home in Seattle, 
und jater adopted. ‘Their half sister ts very anxious to 
find them, and will greatly appreciate any information that 
il help her to get In touch with them Mrs. Lauretta 
i Box 785, Hoquiam, Washington 











GOODENOUGH, IRENE.—She was living with her fam- 
y in Columbus, Ohio, in 19¢3, and came from Rochester, 
New Yor! Any information as to their present whereabouts 


will be gladly received by an eld friend, A. V. M., care of 
this magazine 


PARKER, WILLIAM, who was last heard of In Calgary, 

a, and is probably kno name of Ray. 
seventeen ; ar ‘an is very bic for his age. 
He worked for a time for in Youngstown, Alberta, 








{lis brother will be grateful any news of him, and will 
e glad to hear from any e¢ who has seen him jeorge 
if. Parker, 85 Stewart Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, 


SANDY, CLYDE R.—He is about five feet eight Inebes 
three years old, and has blue eyes and light 





rown curly hair He was last heard of in Laramie, 
Wyoming Hi is very anxious to Gnd him, al 
in ateful fe information Mrs. M. San 

\ r raeka 
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BERG, CARL.—He left Sweden in 1390, and went to 
New York, and has never doen heard from since. His son 
is anxiously secking uews of him and will greatly appre- 

any that will help him to find him 





McCOY, HENRY.—We kas been missing from home 
since August 4, 1917. He is forty-nine years old and 
has dark hair and eyes. and a sar side of his 
face. When he teft tis home at Yao Street 
Baltimore, he said he was golus fishing 

He left a wife and six « 
is great wouble on account of his 
tion will be thankfully receivat 5 
1283 Glyndon Avenue, Ibultiiaore, Maryland 


RODGERS, PARLEY BROWN.- He is about fifty-nine 
years old and was lust heard of in St. Louis, Missouri 
in 1904. His daughter will be grat ful for any informetior 
that will help her to get in touch with him. Isabella 
eare of this magazine 


O'ROURKE, MRS. JOHANNA C.-—She was born in Nova 
Seotia, and when tast heard from was living in Prov 
dence, Riode Island. ahout tive years ago. She is now 
about thirty-five years old. has black hair and eves. and 
is of slender build Any news of ter will be gratefu 
received by her relatives eS are of this mag 
nine. 








WILLIAMS, EVA CLAI®.—She is about twenty-fou 
years old and was last heard from at Jefferson, towa. i 
1913. There is important news for her Please write t 
4. . T., care of this magazine 


O'REILLY.--I would like to find my parents, my tw 
brothers, Jack and Richard, and my sister Julia Wher 
last heard from they were in Auckland, New than! 
several years age Any information that will help to 
communicate with them will be very welcome 
4. O'Reilly. 4348 South Flower Street. Los Angeles 
fornia. 


ALLISON, JOSEPH A.-—Tle was ast heard from ir 
1913, when he was at Seattle it is thought that he may 
have joined the British army after war broke out He 1s 















about five feet six inches tall, square-shoulders ane 
heavy set, with blue eyes and brown hair Any news of 
him will be very gratefully received by h motile Mr 
Frances Keeler, care of this magazine 

COTTRELL, LORETTO ESTHER. -Sie was t 
Staten Island Orphan Home in 1916 uul Was ado 
from there by some person who is supposed to five i 
Maine. Wer mother bs anxiou ly secking he and will be 
most grateful to any one who n help he to find I 


daughter Mes. James Byrne, care of this magazine 


BEVERS. WARRYV.—He is twenty-six years oll ar 
lived in Peekskill for a number of year It as beer 


heard that be had married and was tiv in the W 
His father has been dead for some time, and his Au 
Liezie is very anxious to find him tf any one kn 
where he is thee will do «a great favor by writing to M 
L. Basasen, 1372 Brook Avenue. Bronx. New You 


FARLEY. HARRY CHESTER.—He teft bis home 
1907, and is now thirty years old His mother hear 
from him last im 1909. when he was in Maricepa, Call 
fornia, working for an oi! company { 
made ther. have failed to ret any clew 
to have died, and bis iusurance wi 

t as no proof ef his bee! 
thinks he may be alive — hopes th 

this magazine may help her, either 
te know positively that he is dead She 


"a la for ity assistance in the mattes 
riley, 419 Michigan Avenue, South Has 


GILBERT, ALBERT LARKIN -—-He left tis home tbe 











years ago, and was last heard trom nt Sout! Wk 
is short, with dark, curiy bair and blue eyes, and abor 
forty-two years old Any information will be th: ankfo 
received by his daughter, May BE. Diener, 115 Mary Street 
Pasadena, California 

sarone arian WANTE Whereabouts of t 
relatives of WILLIAM H. C O WILSON. who was boru at De 
eatur, iinet on Mareh 14. 1872 Ile enlisted as ' 
poral of Company F. 23d Regiment, | +. Infantry, at Dal 
las, Texas, in 1895, amd honorably discharged al Jok 
Jolo, P hilippin e Islands soy Ile was employed 

02. ar fed at t 





examiner of customs. in M anila in 1 4 | 
nm Lazaro Hospital on August 19, 1901 Any ‘form 
at will help to find the relatives of this man v 
he grestivy appreciated by G. Ro Witsoe . Trece M 
tires, Cavite, Cavite, Philippine Island 
BOWEN. RICHARD L.—He has bee n 


fourteen years fle is now aber rty-elgl 
age, and when he left heme he had biack ha 


. and was tall and silw Any news of him will be 

adi received by his mother Mrs. Sal! I Bowe 
Ash Street, Geldsbero, Nort! Carolina 

ARNER, MYRON.- 1 














been missing from his heme mouths. He is tiv 

feet five inches tall, with vat and blue eye 
Was last seen in Youngs town. Ohio 4 n who ha 
hn him will do a favor by writing to & Bur I 


worth, Ohio. 





BABE.—it is very important that I should hear from 
you as soon as possible pase Write to me at home 
address. Ma. » 


MAGEE, JOSEPH, who was last heard of in the Rail- 
way Transportation Corps, stationed at dnevres, ce 
the fall of 1918. He is thirty-two years oid, 

with light hair and blue eyes, and u military ri 
Any one having information about hi: will do # great 
favor by communicating with his old friend 
Flynn, 2240 West Michigan Street, Indianapolis, 


NAGLER, ROBERT.--He was a jeweler and watehmaker 
and iu 1896 lived in the Nucleus Building, San Francisce 
He was then ‘uty-five years old. His hobby was 
tospecting for 
saying that he was going into the mountains, and has not 
been heard from. since Any information concerning him 
will be thankfully received by his nephew, Robert Kisermuann 
281 Main Street, Norwalk, Connecticut 


WARING, PAUL.—He was last seen in New York twe 
years ago, whgn he was in Belleveue Hospital He is aske 
to send his a&aress to J . K., care of this magazine 


_ ROBEL, JAMES F.—Please communicate with your 
brother, Charles J. HRobel, P. O. Box 363, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 


YOUNG, CAPTAIN JOHN F.—Hle was born in Pitt 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and was in the army when last hea 
of. He has Night curly hair and blue eyes His broth 
Ralph will greatly appreciate any news ot him 
Young, care of this magazine 


























SON.—I have paid all the notes to W. & W. Writ 
your relative at 5100 South Van D2 Avenue, Los Ansele 
California, immediately Do not write home. Memmi 


WALLAC JouN WILLIAM, of Wheeling. West Vir 
inja. He left his home tn Cincinnati. Ohio, in 1843. H 
had a sister Sane Sarah, who was the wife of Professor 
Edwards, and lived in Quiney, Illinois, in 1870 He also 
had several brothers Ilis pareats’ names wanted Also 
WILLIAM MecCLOUD, who came from Londonderry, I 
fand, to New York, about 1788, with an older brother 
One wag said to be a hatter. and the other a saddler. In- 
formation of his descendants wanted, Miss L. B. Powell, 
Box 4148, Taft, California 
NORTON, MICHAEL J., the gon of Mrs. Delia Norto: 
who left his home about seven years ago. He is thirty 
two years old. tive feet and one-half inch in height, and 
has sandy hair. His mother is heartbroken and worric 
about him, and it will comfort her very much if he wil! 
write to her in care of this magazine. 


FORSYTH, THOMAS.—He left his home in (Cornwal!! 
Ontario, Canada, about forty-five years ago, bound for 
the gold flelds of California. His stepbrother would be 
glad to hear from any one having even the slightest ir 
formation about him, or ef any of his relatives, as he i+ 
his nearest living kinsman, and. it would give him ere 
pleasure to get news of him or of his family Archiba! 
Thomson, 987 Tupper Street, Montreal, Canada 








BORNIFANT, pamen He was last seen in Calumet 
M t is thought that he may be in Detroit. A 
old friend = very enzinns to hear from him, and will | 
grateful to any one who can give his present adn 
M. H. HA.. care of this magazine 


KILON, oe Ole. He left Toronto, Ontario, about De- 
r and went to San Franeisco, where | 
a at "soe Kay Hotel for a while, It is believed that 
he pas tloined the U. S. army, and any information 

id him will be_ greatly appreciated Irwin Chi 
247 Markham Street Toronto. Canada. 





PRIME, MORT. a native of Brooklyn, New Yor ail 
last heard of at Lead City. South Dakota. about twenty- 
five years ago. Any one knowing hig present whereabou 
will do « great favor by notifying M, L. Fragan. Box ¢ 
Rainier, Washington. 

LUFKIN.—! would like to communicate with a 


y 
tewendants of the two Lufkin brothers who came fre 
England to the United States about two hundred ati 





fifty years ago. One brother settled in Massachusetts, and 
the other in Maine J am pafticularly interc.ted in t 
State of Maine branch of the family George Lufkin, 318 


South Howard Street, Spokane, Washington 


SLIVERS, A. W. E.—Please send your addres i 
vod | Move to Grant’s Pass end of July Love trom 
all Madre D1 iE Box 28 


LITTLE, JAMES Lewis. the son of Laura Little. « 


Anderson California thirty-two years old wit 
ght-brown hair biue eve a sallow complexion and 
white teeth He disappeared from his home nearly a » 
igo e generally works as a farm hand i 
fruit gathering. et cetera His wife will he rat 





ful for any new 
San Franelsco, 





f him Mrs. May Little, 18! 
California 


BOYD, LEA and RAYMOND, who were left at St. Jo 
epi Orphan Hlome in Lafayette, iudiana, about 1905 
It has been impossible to get information from the 
home, aud their father will io any one 
who n he him to find are of tlig 
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These are the Hours that Count- 


OST of your time is mortgaged to 

work, meals and sleep. But the 
hours after supper are yours, and your 
whole future depends on how you spend 
them. You can fritter them away on 
profitless pleasure, or you can make 
those hours bring you position, money, 
power, real success in life. 


Thousands of splendid, good-paying 
positions are waiting in every field of 
work for men frained to fill them. There's 
abig job waiting for you—in your present 
work or any line you choose. Get ready 
for it! You can do it without losing a 
minute from work, or a wink of sleep, 
without hurrying a single meal, and with 
plenty of time left for recreation. You 
can do it in one hour after supper each 
night, right at home, through the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 


Yes, you can win success in an hour 
a day. Hundreds of thousands have 
proved it. The designer of the Packard 
“Twin-Six,” and hundreds of other 
Engineers, climbed to success through 
LCS. help. The builder of the great 
Equitable Building and hundreds of 
Architects and Contractors won their 
way to the top through I. C. S. spare- 
time study. Many of this country’s 
foremost Advertising and Sales Man- 
agers prepared for their present posi- 
tions in spare hours under I. C. S. in- 
struction, 


For 29 years men in offices, stores, shops, fac- 
tories, mines, railroads—in every line of technical 
and commercial work—have been winning pro- 
motion and increased salaries through the 1.C.S. 
Over 110,000 men are getting ready right now 
inthe I. C. S. way for the bigger jobs ahead. 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to you. No matter what your handicaps 
or how small your means, we have a plan to 
meet your circumstances. No matter how /im- 
tted yo 
wond: 


r previous education, the simply written, 
rfully illustrated I. C, S, textbooks make 


it easy to learn, 


No matter what 
may choose, some one of the 280 
Courses will surely suit your needs. 





career you 


| i Ong 


When everything has been made easy for 
you—when one hour a day spent with the 


I, C. 


S., in the quiet of 


your own home, will 


bring you a bigger income, more comforts, more 


pleasures, 


all that succ 


ess means~—~can you 


afford to let another single priceless hour of 
spare time go to waste? 


now! 


Make your start right 


This ts all we ask: Without cost, with- 


out obligating yourself in any way, put it up to 


us to prove how we can help you. 


anc 


1 mail this coupon, 
—— TEAR OUT 


Just mark 


HERE — ee ee ee > 


I INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3044-B, SCRANTON, PA. 


E 


® 


Ss 
a 






N 


xplain, without obligating me, 


| Telegraph E neineet 

) Telephone We 
“Mec HANTICAL ENGINEER 
)Mechanical Draftsman 


L ,.) Machine Shop Practice 


4 DOO mnaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
IVIL ENGINEER 
urveying anu Ma ap 
MINE FOREMAN ORE nalamen 
J STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
JShip Draftsman 
_ ARCHITEC 
‘Contractor and Builder 
) Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 


\) Sheet Metal Worker 


L) Textile Overseer or Supt. 
[CHE MIST 
[5 Mathematics 


ame 


*resent 
Occupation 


treet 
nd No. 


City___ 


Canadians may send 


Internationui © erronperaiion 


how I can qualify for the post- 


tion, or in the subject, before w hich I mark X. 
LO BELECTRICAL ENGINEER 

_ Electric Lighting and Railways 
_. Electric Wiring 


—_, SALESMANSHIP 
_ ADVERTISING 

had } Window Trimmer 
LJShow Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
_J Railroad Trainman 
TILL STRATING 
jc artooning 

_) BUSINESS x ANAGEMENT 
") Private Secretary 

J BOOKKEEPER 
") Stenographe rand Typist 
Ic ert. Public Accountant 
“1 RAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Acc gen 
[Ce ommercia 
L “GOOD ENG LisH 
Teacher 
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BE_A CERTIFICATED 
ELECTRICIAN 


| WILL TRAIN “You AT HOME 


A real position like this—for you 


—_————a 
The country needs thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and at big 
pay. It’s all a matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
can learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my highly successful method of 
Home Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready in a few months to earn your 


°65 to 7175 a Week 


Send for This Book A Real Opportunity for You 


My book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT Wishing is never going to make your dreams 
ELECTRICIAN,’ has. started thousands of come true. You've got to study—to learn. 


young men on the way to splendid succe A new edition A man is worth $2 or $3 a day from his neck down—and 
of this ha + t been pe, I want every young man * rs A “ F 


interested in Electricity to have a copy, and will send you a ane but there is no limit to what he can be worth 

one ABSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. Write from his neck up. 

me to-day. A trained mind is what gets the big pay. It 

I T 4 M S d is this training that you need, and I can train 

How rain y tu ents you ina few months. Are you ambitious to make a real 

As Chiet Engineer of the Chicago Engineering success—then send me the coupon— to-day. 

Works I know exactly the kind of training aman ° ° 

needs to enable him to get and hold good positions, and to Electrical Outfit Free 

earn big pay. Lhave trained hundreds of men who are om 

pommee plendid electrical position Many are now suc- To every student who answers this ad I am 
sful Electrical Contractors. giving a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard 





tun ear ‘ e c size Electrical Tools, Instruments, Materials, ete 
ree each of my students personal attention letule S08. Mathermore. to every Blectsical Studi 


and a complete and thorough training I give a truly valuable surprise that I cannot ex 
a SPLENDID ELECTRICAL OUT- 
REE, and much of the training is done F E ] t S M4 
actual work When my students gradu- ree mp oymen ervice 
ate and receive their Certificate they are . , ; ‘piving r 
ready for a real position. But still more I am continually receiving requests from em- 
Easi sv at any time you wish you can come to plovers to send them trained Electrical men. 
acineer our plendidly equipped Electrical I assist my students to secure good positions. 1 keep in 
COOKE, xN Shops for special training. No touch with them for years, helping and advising them in 
Dept. 197 other school can give you this. every possible way. 
1918 Sunnyside Ave., > Ae Bo ou ~ x » 
Chicago, Ill. : " r. LI) ) > mre > i 
— ale \OW—-DON’T DELAY 
Delay never got you anything. Action is what counts. Get started— 
« le » c © OL & & ° : r 
caus dis tes a eee” and get started now. Write me, or send me the coupon, right NOW. 
“ E.S22*" Chicago E Work 
Chlet Enetncer icago Engineering Works 


Dept. 197 1918 Sunnyside Ave. CHICAGO 


YOU CAN DO :IT 
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